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‘Wholesale Tr ade in Some Lines Industry Is Said Answers Filed to Charges 
Of Illegal Radio Monopoly 


In Avdaretivs Is Shows Increase in Chicago Area To Cooperate in 


Sought in Senate 





Mr. Tydings Introduces Res- 


olution for Formal Ac- 
quisition of Areas Discov- 
ered by Americans 


* 





Competitive British 
Titles Are Mentioned 





Maryland Senator Says Rights 
Of United States Can Be 
Traced to Discoveries Early 


In 19th Century 





A resolution (S. Res. 310) directing 
the President to lay claim to all areas in 
the Antarctic which have been discovered 
or explored by American citizens was 
introduced in the Senate July 1 by Sen- 
ator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland. The 
resolution was ordered to lie on the 


table. ; 
Refers to Byrd Discoveries 

Calling attention to land found by 
Americans, Senator Tydings asserted 
that the Government lax in oppor- 
tunity if it does not lay claim to this 
land. The preamble of the resolution 
made note especially of “certain hitherto 
unknown/areas of land in the south polar 
region discovered and explored by Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd.” 

Information on the physical and 
political significance of Antarctic ex- 
plorations has been made available by 
the Department of State and appears on 
page 4 of this isue. The article is ac- 
companied by a map of the Antarctic 
continent which has been revised in ac- 
cordance with data made available by the 
Department. 


is 


Discovery 
in the Antarctic 
Nathaniel Palmer 


First 
“The first discovery 
was made by Capt. 
of the United States Navy- in 1820,” 
Senator Tydings said. This country at 
that time was beginning to be interested 
in Antarctic whaling and his expedition 
was inspired by that interest. The area 
which he discovered was named Palmer 
Land, but since then it has been claimed 
by Great Britain as a part of a larger 
area which Great Britain has called The 
Falkland Island Dependencies. 

“The next discovery was made by 
Charles Wilkes, also of the United States 
Navy. This time the expedition was 
authorized by Congress. He sailed from 
Sydney, Australia on Aug. 11, 1838, and 

Biiscovered Wilkes Land in January, 1840. 

“This area has been since claimed by 
Great Britain and has actually beea 
placed under the administration of the 
governor general of Australia.” 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas certain hitherto unknown 
areas of land in the south polar region 
have been discovered and explored by 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd; 

Whereas the British government 
notified the Department of State tnat 
various areas in the Antarctic, which 
comprise almost the entire south poiar 
cap. are claimed as British territory; 

Whereas the regions claimed by Great 
Britain include two areas originally dis- 
covered by American naval officers as 
early as 1820 and 

Whereas the Department of State has 
not defined a policy for the United States 
regarding American discoveries and ex- 
plorations in the Antarctic, 
clared that “in the absence of an act 
of Congress” it “would be reluctant to 
declare that the United Sta®es possessed 


has 


a right of sovereignty over that terri- 
torv’; therefore, be it 
Resolved, that the Senate of the 


United States does hereby authorize and 
direct the President to lay claim to all 
areas in the Antarctic which have been 
discovered or explored by American citi- 
zens. 





Senate 4;roup Favors 
Cotton Sales Inguiry 





Committee Reports Bill for In- 
vestigation of Exchanges 





Investigation of operations on cotton 
exchanges is authorized in a resolution 


§. J. Res. 195) favorably reported by | 
“ae Senate Committee on Agriculture | 
duly 1. 


The resolution authorizes the grain fu- 
tures administration to hold hearings 
to ascertain the amount of cotton futures 
sold in 1926, in 1927, 1928, 1929 and 
the first half of 1930, “giving the amount 


of short selling and the amount of pub- 
lic participation induced to take part 
‘py 6these futures, and to = ascertain 


whether or not the majority of the pub 
lic lost or won on the deals, and to re- 
port this information to the Senate.” 

An appropriation of $125,000 is au- 
thorized for the purposes of the inves- 
tigation. The resolution is sponsored by 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the graini | 
futures division of the Department of | 
Agriculture, ‘reported to the Committee 
that the resolution would furnish infor- | 
mation in connection with pending cot- | 
ton legislation and modification of the | 
cotton futures act which has not been| 
available. It is the only way to secure | 
information as to what actually takes | 
place in the cotton futures market, he 
said, | 

Two other measures were favorabl: 
reported by the Agyiculture Committee, 
One (S. J. Res. 183) extends to Tervi 
tories of this country the same provec- 
tion in regard to their forest lands as is | 
now provided for the States, the other 
\H. R. 10782) would simplify and end 
tate the work of the Forest Service, 


. 


1840; 


¥ | the trend of 
put has de-| 


lof 





Sales Gains in Groceries, 


Hardware and Dry Goods Are 


Reported in Monthly Statement of Federal 
Reserve Bank for May 





Chicago, Hl., July 
grocery, hardware, 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
showed slightly increased sales 


1—The wholesale 


and dry goods trades 


in May 


2 per cent less, shoes 23 per cent, and 
electrical supplies 10 per cemt smaller. 
Following the trend of previous months, 
sales totaled less than in the correspond- ; 


over April, according to the monthly!ing month of 1929; grocery sales were 
business conditions report of the Fed- smaller in this comparison for the first 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. In other time since 


reporting lines of wholesale trade, busi-| 
ness declined. Department store 
also fell off, 
crease in the total sales of reporting 
chains. 

Sales of automobiles in the Middle 


West, according to the report, 
affected by unemployment and the 
cline in many lines of industrial 
tivity. 
fell off about 20 per cent in May 
April. Wholesale distribution 
about the same per cent. 


sales | practically 
but there was a slight in- cession from last May. 


have been 
de- 
ac- 
Retail sales by reporting dealers 
from 
declined 


May recorded a decline in pay roll and 


in number of workers employed, 
former the sharper becausey of 
reduction of time sched in 
whose working forces had been 
low as consistent with sound 
tion. Nonmanufacturing 
improved somewhat, but the total 


cut 


the 
further 

plants 
as 
organiza- 
employment 
num- 


ber and earnings for all groups fell off, 
owing to further curtailment in six man- 


ufacturing groups. 


The section of the report on merchan- 


dising follows in full text: 


Sales in the wholesale grocery, hard- 
ware, and dry goods trades increased 
slightly in May over April, the gains 


totaling 1, 4 and 8 per cent, respectively. 


In other reporting lines of wholesale 
— business declined; drug sales were 








Tis Bills Designed 
To Aid Euployment 
Approved by House 





Measures Provide 


Advance 


Planning of Public Works 
And Securing of Data on 


Labor Situation 





The House 
bills designed 
(S. 3059) to provide for advance plan- 
ning and 
public works during periods af depres- 
sion, and (S. 3061) to provide statistics 
on employment to aid in solving the 
problem of unemployment. 

These bills, which were introduced by 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
are companion measures to another in- 
troduced by him providing for the estab- 


July 1 pased two 


lishment | of a Federal employmment 
agency i the Department of Labor. 
This latter measure, however, is on the 


House calendar and no opportunity has 
been given for its consideration, accord- 
ing to Representative Dyer (Rep.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., ranking majority’ member 
of the House Committee on Judiciary, 
who filed the report on the measure. 
Funds Authorized 

The bill (S. 3059) would authorize an 
appropriation of not more than $150,000,- 
000 in any one fiscal year to be used in 
aiding the prevention of unemployment, 
and would create a board to be composed 
of the Secretaries of Treasury, Com- 
merce, Agriculture and Labor to advise 
the President from time to time as to 
unemployment and business 
of the existence or ap- 
periods of depression. 


appropriation authorized 


activity and 
proach of 
The 


under 


| the proposal would be used (1) in carry- 


ing out the prévisions of the Federal 
highway act; (2) for the preservation 
and maintenance for existing river and 
harbor works and for the prosecution of 
such projects authorized now or in the 
future; (3) for the prosecution of flood 
control projects authorized now or in 
the future; (4) for carrying into effect 
the provisions of the public buildings 
act of Mar. 25, 1926; (5) for prosecut- 
ing other public works similar in 
acter to those mentioned in groups (1) 
and (2) but provided for in other acts 
Congress, according to the bill. The 
provisions for the appropriation author- 
ized under the bill was adopted by the 
House as a Committee amendment. 
Other Committee amendments which 
were adopted by the House struck out 
sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
7 would provide 


Section 7 specifically 





[Continued on Page 12, 


Retail Returns 


Column 4.) 





Senate 
to relieve unemployment, 


regulation of construction of 


char- | 


| Other 
jris (Rep.), 


|had a hea 
|May than 


January. | 


With the exception of this latter line, | 
all firms shared in the re-| 
Declines for the 
five months of 1930 from the same pe- 
riod a year ago, averaged 15 per cent 
for hardware, 21 per cent for dry goods, 
8 per cent for drugs, 29 per cent for 
shoes, and 15 per cent in electrical sup- 
plies, with groceries showing a gain of 
1 percent. To the lower prices obtained 
for commodities, unemployment, and un- 
favorable weather in May is ascribed the 
smaller amount of business in most lines; 
the electrical supply trade has been af-| 
fected by the iack of new building. 
Department store sales in the district | 
during May fell 5'2 per cent under the 
April volume and were 9 per cent below 
those of May a year ago. A 10 per cent! 
decline was recorded for the first five 


months of 1930 from)the same period 
of 1929. Chicago and Detroit of the 
larger cities showed the greatest fall- 
ing-off in business from the pneceding 
month, recessions amounting to 7 and 
612 per cent, respectively; Detroit stores 


reported the heaviest decline from a year 
ago—15 per cent—and Milwaukee the 
smallest with 4 per cent. Stocks to- 
taled somewhat smaller at the end of 
May than a month previous and were 
slightly less than a year ago. The rate 
of stock turnover for the month ay- 
eraged about the same as last May, but 
for the year to date remaimed smaller 
than in 1929. Collections on accounts 
outstanding show somewhat less favor-! 
able conditions this year. 


Retail shoe dealers and the shoe sec- 
tions of department stores report an 
aggregate decline of 6 per cent in May| 
business from April and a 2 per cent; 
smaller wolume than a vear ago, with 
sales for the five months of the year 
5 per cent under the corres .onding pe- 
riod of 1929. Practically all of the re 


tail dealers had smaller sales this May |“ 


than a year ago, but the majority of 
department stores increased their vol-| 
ume in the comparison. Sales of furni-! 
ture and house furnishings at retail in- 
creased about 3 per cent over the pre 
ceding month, though aggregating 15 per 
cent under May, 1929; installment sales 
by dealers were 1 per cent smaller in 
the former comparison. Stocks in both 
these phases of retail trade show a de- 
clining trend. 

A slight increase took place during 
May over April in total sales of report- 
ing chains and a gain of 6 per cent was 
recorded over a year ago, but average 
sales per store declined 1 per cent and 
5 per cent in the respective comparisons 
because of larger gains in the number 
of stores operated than in aggregate 
sales. In the monthly comparison, drug, 
five-and-ten-cent, cigar, men’s clothing, 
and furniture chains ‘ncreased their to- 
tal sales while sales of groceries, shoes, 
musical instruments, and women’s cloth- 
ing declined. Grocery, drug, five-and-ten- 
cent, cigar and women's clothing chains 
vier volume of business this 
a vear ago. None of the re-| 
porting groups except cigars showed an 
increase over May, 1929, in average sales | 
per store, although this group, together 
with drugs, furniture, and men’s cloth- 
ing, had a higher average than a month 
previous. 





Special Session Date 
May Be Post poned 





Legislative Situation Held Like: | 
ly to Prolong Present Sitting 





Postponement of the day on which the 
Senate will begin in special session con- 
sideration of the London naval treaty 
became a possibility July 1 

Senate majority leaders admitted that 
the existing situation may prolong the 
session beyond their first expectations 
and that the Senate may not be ready to 
begin the special session on July 7. 
Senators, including Senator Nor- 
of Nebraska, have announced | 
that the Senate should continue its busi-| 
ness in an orderly way and after passage 
of the veterans’ bill should await the| 
presidential signature or veto before) 
closing the doors of Congress. | 

Opinions in the Senate vary as to the 


ee 
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and Credits | 


Said to Be 3 Billions Yearly 





| Commerce Department Survey Declared to Reveal That 
Installment Credit Sales Show Highest Average 
Ratio Among Allowances 





ETURNS and allowances 

stores throughout the country 
probably aggregate $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually, it is revealed in reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Com- 
merce:in connection with a recent retail 
credit survey, accorling to an _ oral 
statement July 1 on behalf of the do- 
mestic commerce division, Department 
of Commerce. 

It was stated that returns and al- 
lowances for the year surveyed, as re- 
ported by the retail stores, represented 
between 7 and 8 per cent of all retail 


sales. Taking an estimate of $40.- 
000,000,000 as the total volume of re- 
tail trade for the year, returns and- 


allowances amounted approximately to 
$3,000,000,000, if it is assumed that the 


} 


ratios reported in different lines repre- | 


in retail ; sented a fair sample of the country as 


a whole, it was pointed out. 

The high percentage of returns and 
allowances is one of the major revela- 
tions of the survey, according to the 
division. Installment credit sales show 
the highest average ratio in this re- 
spect, returns and allowances being 12 
per cent of the total value of sales 
made on this kasis. An average of 9.9 


per cent of the open credit sales and | 
5.2 per cent of cash sales were ac- 
counted for by returns and allowances. 
Fur goods stores, it was said, had | 
the highest. ratio of returms on cash 
sales, 16 per cent; icrertment stores | 
ranked next with 5.9 per cent; electri- 


cal appliances had 5.8 per cent; and | 





rg 
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Dry Enforcement 





James M. Doran States 
ness Generally Has Given 
Practical Support to Au- 
thorities 





Railroads = nd 
Particularly Helpful 


and Drink- 





Liquor Smuggling 
ing on Trains 


Of Transportation Lines 





Prohibition authorities 


try as a whole in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts to enforce oe national pro- 


lhibition act, according to >a monograph, 
made public July 1, by the Bureau of 
Prohibition in the Department of the 


Treasury, which was the third “factual 
of studies of public cooperation 
enforcement. 

This study was completed under the 
direction of Dr, James M. Doran who 
was Commissioner of Prohibition until 
the Bureau of Prohibition was tfans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice. 

The Bureau's inquiries disclosed, it 
caid in a preface to the monograph, that 


in law 


“sound professional and business rea- 
sons’”” had prompted industry as a whole 
to maintain high ethical standards. Thus, 
it added, industry desired to keep its 
ranks free of unlawful elements. 
Industry Promoted 
“This attitude,” the preface continued, 


good lawful administration 
and helps industry.” 

The monograph said that the railroad 
and express companies, real estate boards 
and property owners, public utility trans- 
portation companies, chemical and “allied 
industries, automotive companies, local 
traffic authorities and permittees hand- 
ling monbeverage liquors 


practical support” toward the Govern- 


ment’s objectives. 

In a_ review of the efforts to obtain) 
cooeration with rail lines, the mono- | 
graph said that in the four years since 


to obtain ac- 
tive assistance from the rail lines, rai 
officials have come to sense “a personal 
and business responsibility”? in the move- 
ment to enforce the law. Close personal | 
touch 
“a feeling of mutual confidence 
grown up between the enforcement corps 
and the railroad managements. The 
“almost complete absence of drinking 
on trains,” the monograph said, 
illustration of results obtained from 
the understanding between Government 
forces and rail executives. 
Smuggling Reduced 

The belief was expressed that through | 
‘he cooperation between enforcement 
agencies and the rail lines, there had} 
been a_ reduction in smuggling opera- | 
tions. Lines touching the Canadian 
border are now careful to see that ship- 
ments suspected of containing liquor are 
investigated and frequently hold them 
until prohibition agents can make an ex- 
emination, the monograph said, 

Inquiries throughout the country have 
disclosed, the monograph reported, that 
property owners in many of the cities 
have assumed a role that is helpful to 
the Government by ascertaining whether 
the property they own is leased for pur- 
in violation of the law. They 


poses 
afford to permit padlocking with 


cannot 


\its consequent loss of rental and hence 


are looking into the character of their 
prospective tenants. This work, the Bu- 
reau contended, was of material value 
since it limited the places available for 
use as ‘‘speakeasies.” 

“Real estate representatives 
ally,”” the monograph continued, 


gener- 
“are 


understandings with Federal prohibition 
administrators. Sound business common 


sense dictates that there shall be ready 
coperation with the Government, since 
there is no requirement of law that real 
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Films 





Are Favored 


Busi- 


Declared to, 
Have Been Reduced by Aid, 


have found in-| 
creasing cooperation on the part of indus- | 


had manifest | | planes, 


is now maintained with them and | 
has | 


is one | 


fon 





Conspiracy to Restrain Trade Denied by Group Although 
Interlocking Stock Ownership and Interlicensing 
Of Patents Is Admitted 





DMITTING an interlocking stock 
ownership and a cross-licensing of 
patents controlled by them, but deny- 

| ing any conspiracy, combination in re- 
| straint of trade or monopoly in the 
radio field, the Radio Corporation of 
America, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company and 
four other defendants in the De- 
partment of Justice’s anti-trust suit 
against an alleged radio monopoly, 
have filed answers to the suit brought 
by the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, and the Assistant to the At- 
torney General, John Lord O'Brian, 
head of the Department's anti-trust 
division, in the United States District 
Court of Deleware. 
Answers of 7 of 


the 10 defendants 


were received by the Department of 
Justice July 1 and there made avail- 
able. These defendants are the Radio 
| Corporation of America, the RCA 
| Photophone, Inc., RCA Victor Com- 
pany, RCA Radiotron Company, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


Air Touring Committee 
Is Es tablished i in France 


Company, the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company and the 
General Electric Company. The an- 


swer of the Radio Corporation was 
adopted by the threé RCA organiza- 
tions. 


The suit was instituted to test the 
legality of arrangements existing be- 
tween the various defendants, it was 
stated by the Attorney General, -May 
13 (U. S. Daily, May 14, 1930), when 
the suit was filed. It was concerned 
chiefly with the legality of patent ar- 
rangements made between them, which 
has resulted, it is alleged, in placing 
the control of the radio business and 
its development in their hands. 

The first 15 paragraphs of the Gov- 
ernment’s petition are admitted by all 
of the answers. 

It is denied that the Radio Corpo- 
ration is itself engaged in radio com- 
munication but admitted that one or 
more of its subsidiaries are engaged 


‘J 
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‘Increases in Scales 





A committee on touring aviation in| | Of Veteran Pensions 


France was created recently, which is 
to help develop touring aviation, a phase 
of aviation taken care of in the 1950 
budget by an appropriation of about $20,- 
000, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s aeronautics trade division. 

The committee will be made up of five 
representatives from the air 
four representaives from the 
aeronautical federation and 
tourists designated by the air 
\It will be consulted on any 
concerning the development 
aviation in France and particularly 
the 
premiums 
| granted 


three air 
minister. 


on 


and maintenance — bonuses 
taken by 
to the 


Decisions will be 
vote and referred 
by the president. 


major ity air 


|}ministry 


ministry, | 
national | 





questions | 
of touring’ (H. R. 


Are Voted in Senate 





Measure Providing for Con- 


solidation of Relief Activi-. 


ties Passes House and Goes 
To President 





The World War veterans pension bill 
13174) was passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 56 to 11, after 


July 1, 


total disability. 


bill to about $50,000,000 the first year! 
as against $31,000,000 in the House bill, 


i (Issued by Department of Commerce.) | was adopted 37 to 26. 





‘Treasury Surplus 


Adopted 
to 27 the Senate 


Amendment 


By a vote of 36 


imdapted an amendment by Senator Walsh 


| Totals $184.000.000 





Foreign Payments in Cash 
Swell Total at End of 
Fiscal Year 





The United States Treasury closed the 
fiscal year of 1930 with a surplus of 
$184,000,000, which was Jarger than late 
estimates because of cash payments on 
teen debts. according to a statement 
July 1 by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, Andrew W Mellon (The statement 


| will be found in full text on page 12.) 


{ 
| described 
| tory, 





For Educational Use 





Owen Asks Place 
Youth in Publie Affairs 





Iowa City, Iowa, July 1.—-If the money 
that has been spent for 
the Eighteenth Amendment _ had) been 
spent for education, there would be much 
less of a problem than now exists, it 
was asserted by Representative Ruth 
Bryan Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla., in 
an address before ihe seventh Common- 


wealth conference, June 30,0 | 
| The goal of political activity in the 
United States was declared by Repre- 


sentative Owen to be “the completion of 
the Republic.” That goal will not be 
realized, the speaker said, until every 


| things, 
for) 


The finances of the Government were 
by the Secretary as satisfac- 
with receipts again exceeding ex- 


penditures, and with a further reduction 


|in the public debt. 


Among the items referred to in Mr. 
Mellon’s statement were increases in 
both ordinary receipts and 
tures chargeable against them; a larger 
aggregate of customs and internal reve- 
nue receipts than in the previous year, 
including larger income-tax collections, 
and large customs receipts during the 
few days prior to the effective date of 
the new tariff Jaw; and increases in 
some Government expenditures, includ- 
ing the revolving fund provided for the 
Federal Farm Board under the agricul- 
tural marketing act. 





manifesting god faith, pursuant to their! 1! Wo Chinese Railroads 


Proposed as Model Lines 


A proposal to make the 
Nanking, 
Ning po, the model railroads of the coun- 
try was tendered to the ministry of 
railways by Liu Wei-tse, managing di- 
rector of the two lines, recently, accord- 
ing to a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner Frank S. Williams, Shanghai, to 
the Department of Commerce. 

The scheme provides, among other 
for rebuilding of the stations at 
Nanking and Shanghai, modernizing plat- 


| forms of stations, improvement of third 
jand fourth class coaches, and purchases 


enforcement of | 


citizen has a vision of his own responsi- | 


bility. The realization of 
for each person to bear his share of the 
civic burden will bring the completion 
of the Republic nearer, Mrs, Owen said, 

She asked fora larger place for youth 
in the affairs of State. The energy and 
idealism of youth are needed, 
clared. Women, too, are needed in public 
life, according to the speaker. The 
limits of the home are wider than 
formerly, and even if woman’s place is 
jin the home, that does not mean within 
| four walls, in her opinion, 

The use of motion pictures in teaching 
history and citizenship was 
by the Representative. She de- 

it as the greatest instrument of 
propaganda let loose in modern times, 
and asked for its intelligent and con- 
‘gtructive use, 


the necessity | 


she de- | 


and cars. 
of Commerce.) 


of additional locomotives 
(Issued by Department 


in expendi-! 


Shanghai- | 
and the Shanghai-Hangchow- | 


(Dem.), of Massachusetts, who, with 
Senator Connally (Dem.) of Texas, was 
author of the increased pension rates, 
removing the restriction that veterans 
shall not be eligible for the pension if 
their disability resulted from their own 
wilful mis@anduct. An amendment 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, to 
fix a permanent compensation of $50 a 
month for tubercular cases, whether ac- 
tive or arrested, was accepted without 
a record vote, 

The Senate, immediately after passing 
the bill, approved a motion by Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, askig a 
conference with the House on the meas- 
ure, 

The President is vested with authority 
to consolidate and coordinate any hos- 
pitals and executive or administrative 
bureaus, agencies or offices for veterans, 
including the Veterans’ Bureau, the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, and the 11 national 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, 
under a bill (H. R. 10630) on which the 
House took final congressional action 


July 1 by accepting Senate amendments. | 


The bill was passed by the House as 
the Williamson bill, on Apr. 29, after 
conferences between its sponsor, Repre- 
sentative Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid 
City, S. Dak., chairman of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the execu- 
tive Departments. It was passed by 
the Senate with amendments changing 
the name of the proposed consolidated 
and coordinated establishment from 
“Administration of Veterans Affairs” to 
“Veterans Administration.” The bill now 
goes to the President. 

Single Direction for All 

Under the terms of the bill, 
be transferred to the new veterans’ ad- 
ministration, the duties, powers 
functions now vested by law in the hos- 
pitals, bureaus, agencies or offices so 
consolidated and coordinated, 
their personnel. Under direction of the 
President, the administrator of the vet- 
eran’s administration will be empowered, 


by order or regulation, to consolidate, 
eliminate, or redistribute the functions 
of these different activities and to cre- 


ate new activities within the administra- 
tioo and to fix the functions, 
powers of their respective 
heads, 

The administrator, 
President, 


executive 


appointive by the 
subject to confirmation by the 
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Reduced Rates on Ship Lines 
Found to’ Benefit Operators | 





Special Accommodations to Students and Similar Classes 
Have Appreciably Increased Traffic, Says Vice 
Chairman of Shipping Board 





*PECIAL low rate accommodations, 

and in some instances, reduced gen- 
eral rates, now being offered by ship- 
ping lines, are having a stimulating 
effect on tourist travel and are re- 
dounding to the benefit ef the opera- 
tors as well as the public, the vice 
chairman of the Shipping Board, E. 
C. Plummer, stated orally July 1. 

As in other fields, the vice chairman 
stated, the law of supply and demand 
governs shipping, but with the added 
factor of international competition. 
Where it is feasible to offer low rates, 
or to irfgugurate intermediate classes 
of transportation carrying low rates, 
the lines have found that tourist as 
well as general passages increase. 


a 


| clergymen, and 


“Any genuine and permanent improve- 
ment in transportation facilities be- 
tween two countries is always to be 
encouraged,” declared Mr. Plummer, 
“since it enables a large proportion | 
of the people of such countries to be- 
come better acquainted with each 
other, and therefore encourages pleas- 
ent relations as well as promotes com- 
mercial interests. This, of course, 
does not mean that rate wars are de- 
sirable.” 

Mr. Plummer pointed out that there 
has been an appreciable increase in the 
foreign travel! of students, educators, 
similar classes, pri- 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


the! 
distribution and control of purchase | allowance scale had been increased from 
| $40 to $60 a month for 
prospective buyers of touring! The increase in pension rate which brings 
althe estimated cost of this section of the 


by | 


there will | 


and | 


including | 


duties and | 





Use of Proceeds 
From State Tax 
On Sales Studied 





‘Conference of Governors 
Consider Question of Re- 
lieving Real Estate by As- 
sessment 


‘Mineral Rights 
U irged for States 








Governor “a Wyoming Tells 
Meeting That President’s 
Plan for Public Lands 
Should Be Extended 





State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, July 1. 
| The question whether or not State 
| legislatures would use the sales tax as 
;}a means of relieving real estate, or 
whether they would consider it as an 
additional source of revenue was dis- 
/cused at the round table meeting on the 
| subject following an address by Gover- 
iz Conley of West Virginia, on the 





sales tax delivered before the Gover- 
nors’ Conference on July 1. 

| Many business leaders in Georgia 
|favor the sales tax, Governor Hardman 
|of that State asserted, explaining the 
Georgia tax was new, having been en- 
j acted in 1929, 

; An amendment to the State constitu- 
|; tion to provide a maximum property tax 
was pointed out by several of the gov- 
ernors present as the only certain way 
of making sure that the enactment of a 
sales tax would operate to lighten the 
burden on farm property. 

| Governor Conley of West Virginia in 
| his address on the sales tax pointed out 
‘the West Virginia tax is classified and 
that different rates apply to different 
commodities. (A summary of his ad- 
dress is printed on page 6.) The Georgia 
law is practically the same as that of 
| West Virginia, Governor Conley stated. 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky also Have 
sales taxes, Governor Conley explained, 
but the Kentucky tax is a modified sales 
tax being imposed only on retail mer- 
| chants, 

| Extension of President Hoover’s pro- 
|posal that the surface rights in unre- 
served public lands be turned over to 
the States so as to include mineral righis 
also, was made by Governor Frank Emer- 
son, of Wyoming, in an address on “The 
Public Domain” delivered at the second 
session of the 22nd annual governors’ 
|conferenée now in session here. 

“The remaining areas of vacant publie 
lands are of limited surface value as the 
more desirable lands have heretofore 
been taken up,” said Governor Emerson. 

Recommendation that the States work 
together in bringing about amendment 
to the Federal statutes restricting State 
taxation of national banks was made in 
an address on July 1 by George H. Sui- 
livan, chairman of the Minnesota bank 
tax commission. He described the Good- 
win bill, now pending in Congress, as 
a compromise measure having good 
features. (A summary of his address 
is printed on page 6.) 

The governors’ conference is being at- 
tended by the governors of 23 States 
and seven States are represented by their 
lieutenant governors or other officials. 
On the evening of June 30 the members 
of the conference were the guests at a 
| banquet tendered by the Utah Chapter, 
Sons of American Revolution, at which 
all the governors spoke briefly, and their 
addresses were broadcast over the net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The delegates also heard an ad- 
dress delivered over the radio by Presi- 
dent Hoover and directed especially to 
the governors. 

Conditions imposed by Federal land 
ownership, oil conservation and opposi- 
tion to further reclamation have made it 
exceedingly difficult for the western 
States properly to work out their own 





destinies, Governor Emerson, of Wyo- 
ming, told the governors’ conference in 
his address. 

| “If our friends from the East will 
place themselves in our position it is 
certain they will move slowly in reach- 
ling decisions that might condemn im- 
portant undertakings of the western 


States, handicapped as we are by condi- 


|tions they need never face,” the gov- 
ernor declared. ‘The problem of the 
| public domain is not an easy one and 


must be approached with courage and 
determination and tolerance of hones? 
differences of opinion,” he declared. 

Governor Emerson, on behalf of the 
western States, made an appeal to all 
governors as representative leaders of 
|the Nation for sympathetic considera- 
tion of problems attached to the publie 
domain. 

“From such an attitude will come un- 
derstanding which will be most helpful 
toward reaching proper solution,” he 
said, “The transfer of title, in fee sime- 
ple, to the unreserved and unappropri- 
ated public lands would, in my convic- 

tion, constitute sound public policy and 
would react to the benefit of both Fed- 
eral and State governments,” Governor 

‘Emerson declared. 

| Growing Unrest in West 

The Wyoming executive pointed out 
that growing unrest is apparent among 
|the citizens of the western States as 
they chafe under conditions imposed 
upon them. 

“Lack of understanding by the rest of 
the country of some western problems 
is causing criticisms which are anything 
but helpful to the parties concerned,” he 
sold. “The very fact of the wide owner- 
ee ip of western lands by the Federal 

overnment has created situations which 
are now the cause of rather insistent 
controversy between interested groups 
|of the public land States.” 

Two of these important controversies 
of importance, because of their appeal 
at the present time, are reclamat‘on ° ul 
oil conversation, the governor ‘said. Ope 
| :osition to further reciamation comes 

See 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 
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‘Lower Silver 


Prices Are Said 
| To Injure Trade 


President and Congress Are 
Asked by Western Gover- 
nors’ Conference to Con- 
sider Situation 


State of Utah: | 
Salt Lake City, July 1. 

Lower silver prices in the Orient 

are said to have caused a “disastrous 

loss” in American foreign trade, and the 

President and the Congress: are asked 

to give their attention to the situation 

in a resolution adopted by the conference 

of western governors, which has been in 

session here. The resolution follows in 
full text: 

“Whereas the question of the exchange 
of commodities between countries where 
silver has been the money of the people 
since the beginning of recorded time and 
countries having the gold standard re- 
quires the most careful study to the 
end that it may be solved in accord with 
sound economic principles; and 

“Whereas the recent drop in the value 
of the money of the Orient has resulted 
in a disastrous loss in the foreign trade 
of the United States; and 


" “Whereas this problem 
importance. 


‘Now therefore the governors and 
other representatives of the western 
‘States in conference assembled at Salt 
Lake City on June 28, 1930, very respect- 
fully and earnestly ask that this problem 
receive the attention and consideration 
of the President and the Congress.” 


is of world 


Suggestions Asked 

The Secretary of Commerce has re- 
quested of the Bureau of Mines, the Bu- | 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and the Bureau of Standards, sug- 
gestions in planning a program directed 
toward improving the position of the! 
silver industry, it was stated orally in 
the office of the Secretary July 1. 

The Secretary’s action was in pursu- 
ance of the suggestion of Senator Oddie, | 
of Nevada, that the Department’s ap- 
propriations be increased by $100,000 for 
studies designed to create new uses for 
silver with the view to stabilize the de- 
mand for the metal. 

According to Senator Oddie’s sugges- 
tion, the Bureau of Standards would be 
allotted $50.000, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce $25,000, and the 
Bureau of Mines $25,000. As it would 
require a year under the usual routine 
to procure the funds from Congress, the 
only way in which the money could be 
obtained sooner would be through a de- 
ficiency appropriation, it was explained. 

Previously Before Congress 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada; 
upgn his attention being called to the 
resolution adopted by the conference of 
western governors, pointed out that the 
matter of the drop in the price of silver | 
and falling off of foreign trade in conse- | 








® quence already has been brought before 


Congress. 

Senator Pittman stated that, upon the 
House striking from the tariff bill the 
provision he had sought for a rate of 
380 cents an ounce on silver, he had in- 
troduced a resolution (S. Res. 256) to 
provide appointment of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations/ 
to investigate our commercial relations 
with China and other silver-using coun- 
tries. These commercial relations, he 
pointed out, have been affected by the 
drop in the price of silver. 

Though there is some belief that such} 
an investigation will require too much 
time and that the President should be re- | 
quested at once to enter into negotiations 
with other countries, Senator Pittman 
said that it was essential first to secure | 
the information on which steps toward 
an agreement and the stabilization of 
the price of silver could be based. 

To Cover Trade Relations 

The study of the Committee will in- 
clude commercial relations with silver- 
using countries, -onditions affecting 
commercial relations, and commercial | 
treaties of the various countries, Mr. | 
Pittman, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said. The Committee is to re- 
port to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee its findings of fact and its conclu- 
sions so the Committee may introduce 
a resolution advising the President to | 
enter into any particular treaty with| 
the various countries looking toward bet- | 
ter commercial relations. | 

Depression in the price of silver is! 
one of the main causes for the falling off | 
of exports to China and the other coun-| 
tries, Mexico, and the South American! 
nations, using silver as a medium of 
exchange, said Mr. Pittman. With China, | 
for instance, the decrease in the silver! 
lessens her buying power, he continued. | 

Await End of Extra Session 

The Committee plans to begin its hear- 
ings as soon as the Senate completes | 
its speciai session, the chairman said. | 
Other members of the Committee in-| 
clude Senators Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- | 
fornia; Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan; | 
Shipstead (F. L.), of Minnesota, and 
Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia. The scope 
of the Committee work, however, will | 
not be restricted to silver, Mr. Pittman | 
stated. | 

The Nevada Senator called attention | 
also to the effect of the decreased price 
of silver on mines in this country. 





Mexico to Permit Exports | 
Of Wheat Subject to Duty 


By a Mexican decree, effective June| 
27, 1930, the exportation of wheat war 
authorized subject to an export duty of 
5 centavos per gross kilo, plus a surtax 
of 2 per cent of the duty, according to 
a cable received by the Department of | 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
George Wythe, Mexico City. 

The cable further states that effective 
July 26, 1930, cottonseed meal and cake 
and oil-seed cake, not specified, for cat- 
tle feed will be permitted to be exported 
free of export duty. 

Prviously, the exportation of wheat 
from Mexico was prohibited and cotton- 
seed meal and cake and oil-seed cake, 


not specified, were subject to an export | 


duty of 50 centavos per 100 gross kilos, | 
plus a surtax of 2 per cent of the duty, | 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Earnings of Home Workers 


Industry Is Said 


Estimated in Federal Study To Cooperate in 


Women’s Bureau Finds Wa 


ges of Women Employed in 


Industrial Manufacturing at Home Range From 
$500 Annually to Much Smaller Sums 


The earnings of women employed in 
industrial home work in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
$500 annually down- 
ward, according to a surwey recently 
made by the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


;a year from home work, while 1,074 
families, or 60 per cent, earned less than 
| $300 annually from tenement manufac- 
|turing. Does the addition of $6 to $10 
|a week to the family income compensate 
|for the attendant evils of the home-work 
| system?” 


Reports studied by the Bureau indi- | 


cate that a large majority of women who 
take work from factories to their homes 
make considerably less than $500 per 
year. A recent report from New York, 
it pointed out, discloses 
median earnings of individual 


is 


home 


workers in a usual week were $6.19 for | 


all industries and ranged from $12.50 in 
the men’s neckwear industry down to 
$3.88 in making powder puffs. The full 
text of that part of the survey dealing 
with earnings follows: 

Several studies give evidence on home 
workers’ earnings. These usually are 
the earnings of the family group, since 
ordinarily the work of individuals is not 
separated. The 1924 report of the New 
York State commission to examine laws 
relating to child welfare contributes the 
following: 

“Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the income from home work is ne- 
cessary by reason of the economic status 
of these families, we properly may seek 
information as to the amount of earn- 
ings obtained from this source. It may 
be surprising to those uninformed on the 
subject, to find that 1,520 families visited, 
or 85 per cent, received less than $500 


SS —EE 


ers Assigned 


‘As Fleet Flagships 


Four New 10,000-ton Ves- 
sels to Replace Battleships 
As Soon as Completed 


Assignment of new 10,000-ton light 
cruisers to replace battleships as flag- 
ships of the various fleets, was an- 
nounced, July 1, by the Department of 
the Navy. 


It is the first time, it was explained | 


orally at the Department, that other than 
battleships have been designated for 
the commanding admirals of the forces 
afloat. 


In announcing the fleet assignments! 


for four of the eight new 
authorized in 1924, 
partment stated that the “Chicago,” 


upon completion will be assigned as flag- 


10,000-ton 


ship of the Commander-in-Chief, United | 


States Fleet. The “Augusta,” when com- 


| pleted, will be flagship of the Commander 


of the Scouting Fleet, based the 
Atlantic Coast. 


The “Indianapolis,” has been designated 


on 


}as relief flagship of the United States 
| Fleet, and the “Houston,” ‘has been as- | 
| signed as-flagship of the Commander- | 


in-Chief, of the Asiatic Fleet. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Navy Department today (July 1) 
announced that the 10,000-ton cruiser 
“Chicago” upon completion will be as- 
signed as flagship of the Commander-in- 
Chief, United States Fleet, and that the 
10,000-ton cruiser “Augusta,” upon com- 
vletion, will be assigned as flagship of 
the Commander Scouting Fleet. The 
10,000-ton cruiser “Indianapolis,” whose 


| keel was laid Mar. 51 of this year at 


Puget Sound Navy Yard, has been des- 
signed as relief flagship of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United States Fleet. 


The “Chicago”, now building at Mare | 
[sland Navy Yard, and the “Augusta”, | 


building at the Newport News Shipbuild- 


|ing & Dry Dock Company, will be com- 
| pleted about Mar. 


31, 19381. 

The “Chicago” will replace the bat- 
tleship “Texas” as flagship of the Com- 
mander-iit-Chief, United States Fleet, 
and the “Augusta” will replace the bat- 
“Wyoming” as flagship Com- 
mander Scouting Fleet. 

The 10,000-ton cruiser ‘Houston,” 
commissioned June 17, has been assigned 
as flagship of the Commander-in-Chief 
Asiatic Fleet and will relieve the second 
line cruiser “Pittsburgh,” now serving 


| in that capacity, about March, 1931. 


The new flagships “Chicago,” ‘“Au- 
gusta” and “Houston” were authorized 
by act of Congress Dec. 18, 1924, and 
were a part of the eight 10,000-ton pro- 
gram of that date. The eight cruisers 
of that program are the “Salt Lake 
City,” “Pensacola,” “Northampton,” 
“Chester,” “Louisville,” “Chicago,” 
“Houston” and “Augusta.” Of these 


| cruisers, known as the “Chicago” class,. 


all but the “Chicago,” “Augusta,” ana 
“Louisville” have been placed in «om- 
mission. 

The characteristics of the new flag- 
hip are: Length over all, 600 feet; 


s 


° 


17 feet 7 inches; displacement, 10,000 
tons; armament, 9 8-inch, 55 caliber in 


triple mounts, 4 5-inch 25 caliber, anti- | 


aircraft, 2 3-p 


inder, saluting; torpe- 
does, 2 21-*hch ¢ ‘ 


iple tubes above water. 


Indiana Removes Boston 
Exchange From 


° 
List 
State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, July 1. 
The Boston stock exchange was barred 
July 1 from the Indiana approved list by 
order of the State securities’ commis- 
sioner, Mark W. Rhoades, on account of 
the refusal of officials of the exchange 
to appear before the commissioner to 
show cause why such action should not 
be “taken, 


President Signs Bill 


Reducing Passports, 


Total Cost Will Be $6 Instead 
Of Present $10 


A reduction in the total cost of pass- | 


|ports from $10 to $6 is brought about 


Higher Cotton, Rayon Duty 
Is Sought in Philippin€s 


The Philippine textile situation con- 
tinues unsatisfactary, according to Trade 
Commissioner E. D. Hester, Manila, in 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
and local distributors of American piece 
goods have requested the tariff commit- 
tee of the Philippine legislature to in- 
crease the tariff, vates on cotton and 
rayon piece goods. 

(lasued by Department of Commerce.) | 


| by the passport bill signed by President 
| Hoover, July 1. 


An explanatory statement issued by the 
Department of State on that date states 
that passports will now be renewable for 
a period of six years instead of two 
as heretofore and that old passports 
issued within one year of the date of 
signing the bill may be renewed up to 
a period of six years upon paying $2 
for each two years, P 

(The full text of the statement hy 
the Department of State will be pub- 

lished in the issue of July 3.) 


that the) 


the gDe-| 
qbe |less than $100 and 28 per cent less than | 


Earnings in Men’s 


| Clothing Industry 


The New York State department of 
labor found that in the men’s clothing 
industry in New York City for the year 
ended June 380, 1925, home _ workers 
averaged weekly earnings of over $10, 
about one-third the earnings of factory 
workers. In the more recent report from 
New York the median earnings of in- 
dividual home workers in a usual week 
were $6.19 for all industries and ranged 
from $12.50 in the men’s neckwear in- 
dustry down to $3.88 in the making of 
powder puffs. 

The Pennsylvania department of labor 
and industry in 1924 found that among 
599 families with children’ working 
illegally 86 per 
earned less than $10 a week, while one 
of every three families earned under 
$4 a week. Another study, in 1928, re- 
;ported on hours and earnings of 820 
| home-working families in Pennsylvania. 
The report concluded as follows: 

“Industrial home work was rarely a 
full-time occupation, but it was as much 
lthe irregular receipt of the work as the 
|demands of household 


) 


| 
| 
| 


The earnings from home work were iow. 
|The median hourly rate of pay for ail 
workers was 16 cents; it was only 
cents in one industry and never above 21 
cents in any industry. The median 
weekly earnings for adult individual 
workers were $4.40. Where the weekly 
earnings were the result of the combined 
efforts of more than one member of the 
family, the median was $5.25. The ir- 
|regular hours of work and the earnings 
as reported in this study show conclu- 
sively that industrial home work is not 
tmaking any importaht contribution to 
the economic stabilization of home-work- 
ing families.” 


Information Secured 


In New Jersey Study 


The United States Children’s Bureau, 
in its study in New Jersey in 1925, se- 
cured information on annual earnings 
from home work from 334 families. Less 
than 5 per cent of the families earned 
$500 or more, while 46 per cent earned 


| $50. The report sums up the problem 
in the following words: 

| “Whether the earnings from home 
| work were more necessary in the families 
|interviewed than in others in the same 
{locality in which the children did not 


but it is apparent, if the families visited 
can be taken as a fair example, that the 
great majority of the industrial home 
| workers are very near the border line 


families the pressure of unemployment, 
ill health, and low wages is sufficiently 
great to cause parents to turn to home 
work. 

“But home workers earn so little as 
a rule that home work offers no solution 





of the problems of family dependency. | 


Bearing in mind the fact that the burden 
of the work falls very often upon the 
mothers of young children and on the 
| children themselves, it could~not be re- 
garded as offering an adeouate solution 


to the family income. More adequate 
relief measures are needed in cases where 


} 


| 
support the family or where 


need, while persistent thought is given 
to the solution of unemployment, a living 
wage for unskilled work, and other eco- 
nomic problems.” 


G.S. Jackson Selected 
For Shipping Commission 





}at the White House on his behalf July | 


1, has selected George S. Jackson of 


| Baltimore, Md., to be a member of the 
Commission which is to investigate prob- 
|lems now before the United States 
Shipping Board. Mr. Jackson is chair- 
;man of the board of the Western Mary- 
jland Dairy Company and for 40 years 
has been engaged in the export business 
and the chartering and management of 
| ships, it was said. 

| Mr. Jackson is the fifth member of 
|the Commission to be selected by the 
President. The others, as_ previously 
announced at the White House, are: Ira 
Campbell of New York; H. G. Dalton of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edward N. Hurley of 


*| breadth, 64 feet 11% inches; mean draft, | Chicago, Ill., and Clarence M. Wooley of 


|New York. One more member still is 
|to be selected, making six in all, 


cent of the families | 


responsibilities | 
which determined its part-time nature. | 


work there was no way to determine, | 


| of economic dependence and that in many | 


even if the earnings added appreciably | 


the father’s earnings are insufficient to) 
illness, | 
widowhood, or desertion creates a special | 


President Hoover, it was stated orally | 


‘I Have the Honor to 


Dry Enforcement 


James M. Doran States Busi- 


Practical Support to Au- 
| thorities 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


estate men receive notice of violations 


| discovered in properties they represent. 
,* * * But reputable business men, valu- 
|ing their standing and wishing to avoid 
rental losses, are eager to cooperate by 
;making it increasingly difficult for 
| would-be speakeasy operators 
| business locations.” 
Permit Is Privilege 

Concerning the list of some 151,000 
permittees who are entitled to use, sell, 
manufacture or prescribe aleohol in its 
various phases, the Bureau said that gen- 
erally speaking there was wholesome Co- 
operation. This was due largely, the Bu- 
|reau believed, to realization among the 
honest permittees that it was to their 
advantage to help weed out the permit- 
tees who were using heir privileges ille- 
gally, 

Most of them recognize, it was added, 
that the permit holder has a valuable 
| privilege and the loss of it means loss 
|in business standing as well as mone- 
tary loss sustained from denial of busi- 
ness operations. 

Three prohibition enforcement recom- 
| mendations of the Commission on Law 
| Observance and Enforcement are con- 
| tained in bills ordered favorably reported 
jto the Senate July 1 by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The first of these measures (H. R. 
19985) and the only one amended by the 
| Committee, defines casual or slight pro- 
|hibition violations under the Jones- 
| Stalker law which increased penalties. 
| Such violations are classified as petty 
| Offenses which, under another bill (H. 
R. 10341) also reported from the Com- 
mittee, are defined as offenses for which 
the penalty does not exceed six months 
confinement without hard labor, $500 
fine, or both. This combination of meas- 
ss permit the prosecution of casual 
;or slight offenders of the Jones-Stalker 
| law of information or complaint without 
| the need of indictment proceedings by a 
| grand jury. 

Trial May Be Waived 

The third of the three bills (H. R. 
12056) will permit defendants in crim- 
|inal cases to waive a trial by jury and 
|be tried by the court provided that the 
|consent of Government counsel as weil 
as the court to the waiver is secured. 

The bill amending the Jones-Stalker 
| Act would add the following proviso to 
; that law: 
|. “Provided, That any person who vio- 
lates the provision of the national pro- 
| hibition act, as amended and_ supple- 
mented, in any of the following ways: 
(1) by a sale of not more than one gal- 
lon of liquor as that word is defined by 
section 1 of title 2 of said act, Se 


however, that the defendant has not 
theretofore within two years been con- | 
victed of the violation of the said act| 
or is not engaged in habitual violation } 
of the same; (2) by unlawful making 
of liquor, as that word is defined by 
| said section, in an amount not exceeding 
one gallon in the production of which 
no other person is employed; (3) by as- 
sisting in unlawfully making or unlaw- 
fully transporting of liquor, as above 
defined, as a casual employe only; (4) 
| by mapwinliy transporting not exceed- 
ing ohe gallon of liquor, as above de- 
fined, by a person not habitually engaged 
or employed in, or not theretofore within 
two years having been convicted of a 
violation of such law, shall for each 
offense be subject to a fine of not to| 
|}exceed $500 or to be confined in jail,| 
| without hard labor, not to exceed six} 
months, or both.” 
Inquiry Is Favored ae 
The Committee, according to the chair- | 
man, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, did not reach resolutions which | 
are pending before for an investigation | 
of prohibition enforcement. Mr. Norris, | 
author of one of the resolutions, favors 
such an inquiry, as does Senator Cara- | 
way (Dem.), of Arkansas, who said | 
orally that “a public forum” on thé 
question of enforcement and the sincerity | 
of enforcement officials would, in his 
‘opinion, be of great value, y 
| Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
|Brooklyn, N. Y., in a speech in the 
House July 1 called attention to what he 
alleged is laxity and political interfer- 
|ence in prohibition enforcement, in New 
|York. He said raids “on the hoi poloi” 
|cause no interest but raids on_ the 
| wealthy—citing recent raids on the Ritz- 
; Carlton and the Central Park Casino in} 
|New York City—cause commotion. 
} Senate Favors Amendment — 
| He criticised the prohibtion adminis- 
tration in New York. In a resolution he 
introduced following his speech he pro- 
posed investigation of the enforcement | 
of the Volstead Act and the Eighteenth 
(prohibition) Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution in that prohibition district. 
While the Senate on July 1 voted lo 
stand by its amendments .to the second 


Be’ 





toBe Omitted 


In State Department Correspondence 


New instructions regarding the sign- 
| ing of letters by officials of the Depart- 
{ment of State have just been issued in 
| departmental orders No. 477 and 492. 


Thefe require that, in formal letters ad- | 


|dressed to others than the President, 
Vice President, and governors of States, 
|the subscription shall be “very truly 
| yours,” instead of “I have the honor to 
be, Sir, etc.” 

Order No. 477, as made public at the 
Department of State, follows in full 
text: 

“The following rules regarding the 
|forms of correspondence are hereby di- 


rected to be observed in the drafting of | 


correspondence in the Department: 
“ 
a. 
President and 


Sir, etc.’ shall be discontinued, and the 
subscription shall be ‘Very truly yours’; 
in the body of such letters the expres- 
sion ‘I have the honor,’ should be omitted. 

“b. In informal letters, except to the 
President and Vice President, to the 
governors of States and to members of 
the diplomatic corps, the subscription 
‘I am, my dear Mr. -’ ¢hall be dis- 
continued, and the subscription shall be 
‘sincerely yours.’ 

“ce, There shall be no change in the 


| 


In formal letters, except to the | 
Vice President and to | 
governors of States, the subscription ‘I | 
have the honor to be, Sir, etc.’ or ‘I am, | 


|General Communications to Be Signed ‘Very Truly Yours’, 
‘Sincerely’, or ‘Respectfully 


Yours’ 


form of subscription at present in use 
on addressing the President, and Vice 
President, governors of States, members 
jof the diplomatic corps and heads of 
American missions and consultates. 
“Officers of the Department who draft 
correspondence are instructed to discon- 


tinue the practice of reciting or para- | 


phrasing at length in their replies to 
incoming correspondence the subject 
matter of the communication upon which 
the replies are based. 
sa®y is a brief description of the subject 
of the incoming communication sufficient 
for the purpose of identification and in- 
dexing. This description should be in- 
cluded in the first sentence of acknowl- 
| edgements.” E 
partmental order No. 492 follows in 
full text: , 

“Supplementing order No. 477, the fol- 
lowing. subscription for correspondence 
shall be observed: 

“a. In instructions from the Depart- 
ment of State to the field the subscrip- 
tion ‘I am Sir, Your obedient servant,’ 
shall be discontinued and the subscrip- 
tion shall be ‘Very truly yours.’ 

“hb, In despatches from the field to the 
Department of State the subscription 
‘I have the honor to be, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant,’ shall be discontinued, and 
|the subscription shall be ‘Respectfully 
“yours.’” 


ness Generally Has Given, 


to get! 


All that is neces- | 
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> 


PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


The Congress of the 


‘United 


States 


a 
Proceedings of July 1, 1930 


THE SENATE convened at noon, 
July 1. Senator Walsh (Dem.), of | 
Massachusetts, had read a statement 
prepared by the Pension Bureau esti- 
mating the ultimate cost of the pend- 
ing Connally-Walsh amendment to the 
World War Veterans’ bill. Senator 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
spoke on the pending amendment. 

A message from the House an- / 
nounced action on various legislation. 
Three of the bills received from the 
House were acted upon on the motion 
of Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
assistant majority leader, asked unan- 
imous consent that debate on the pend- 
ing bill should be closed at 5 p. m. 
and that the Senate then vote. Sen- 
ator Cutting (Rep.), of New Mexico, 
objected. Mr. McNary then asked 
that after 4 p. m. debate be limited to 
10 minutes. Senator La Follette ob- 
jected. - 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
spoke on the veterans’ bill. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, introduced a resolution (S. Res. 
310), directing the President to lay 
claim to aa the Antarctic discov- 
ered or explored by Americans. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate adopted a resolution in- 
troduced by Senatof Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, directing’ the Tariff 
Commission to investigate the differ- 
ence in the cost of production in this 
country and abroad of lace, lace fab- 
ries and lace articles. (Detailed dis- 
cussion on page 12,) 

A 


ENATOR BINGHAM, from the Ap- 

propriations Committee, reported a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 873), making 
appropriations gor the government of 
the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, which was referred to the cal- 
endar. , 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, reported a resolution (H. J. Res. 
388), making provisions for the con- 
tinuation of construction of the United 
States Supreme Court building, which 
was considered and passed. 

A resolution (H. J. Res. 389), mak- 
ing appropriations for the -pay of 
pages for the Senate and House was 








Representative Elliott (Rep.), of 
Connersville, Ind., called up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 
11144), agreeing upon the enlarge- 
ment of the Washington city post of- 
fice building at a cost of $4,000,000. 
The conference report was adopted. 
The Senate has already adopted the 
conference report and the bill now 
goes to the President. 

Representative McLeod (Rep.), of 
Detroit, Mich., called up the bill (S. J. | 
Res. 184), making Saturday, July 5, | 
1930, a legal holiday in the District of | 
Columbia. Representative Patterson 
(Dem.), of Alexander City, Ala., sug- 
gested that the resolution ought also 
to apply to Federal employes through- 
out the United States. The sugges- 
tion, however, was not pressed and the 
resolution, which the Senate had al- 
ready adopted, was agreed to. 

Representative Cellar (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., criticized the pro- 
hibition administration in New York 
City and later introduced a resolution 
proposing an_ investigation by the 
House Judiciary Committee. (Discus- 
sion is printed on page 2.) 

A 

EPRESENTATIVE RA NKI N | 

(Dem.), of Tupelo, | Miss., said 
there had been a report in the House 
that the American Legion chad sup- 
ported the bill (H. R. 13174) as it 
passed the House. He said there was | 
no truth in that report and he had 
been so advised by an official of the 


Legion. 

Representative Beedy (Rep.), | of | 
Portland, Me., called up (H. R. 10630), 
the Williamson bill (H. R. 10630), au- 
thorizing the President to coordinate 
the activities of the varieus Federal | 
agencies dealing with veterans. The 
House agreed to the Senate amend- 
ments which relate to the name of the 
unified administration, making it vet- 
erans’ administration.” The bill now 
goes to the President. 


| 
| 
| 


| eWest New York, N. J. 


ey 


—— 

Sciency bill (H. R. 12902), one otf 
ee would reduce the appropriation | 
for the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, and would | 
restrict the Commission to an investi- 
| gation of prohibition subjects only, the 
House Committee on Rules adopted a 
resolution to provide the Commission 
with the $250,000 originally contem- 
plated and to make its inquiry covet 
other laws as well as those relating to 
prohibition. ve 

The $250,000 appropriation 
eliminated in the House on a po 
order, and the Senate has proposed a 
$50,000 appropriation, with a restriction | 
of the Commission’s scope. | 

The Senate’s action on July 1 was} 
taken in its unanimous adoption nel 
partial conference report on the ball. 
| Senator Jones (Rep.), of W ashington. 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, made the motions to adopt the incom- 
plete report and to insist on the amend- | 
ments still in disagreement. 


has been 


int of | 


Date to Begin Special | 
Session May Be Deferred 


! 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
|time required to dispose of the London 
treaty in the prospective extra session. 
Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- | 
shire, one of its opponents, estimates a | 
month will be required, while Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Foreign Rela- | 
tions Committee chairman, who will pilot 
the compact in the Senate, says that it 
will be ratified in a“week or there will 
not be a quorum present for its consid- 
eration. With general elections due in 
November, the Idaho Senator feels that 
the longer the special session is post- 
poned, the harder it will be found to re- 
tain a quorum. 

President Hoover, it was stated orally 
on July 1, will issue his call for a spe- 
cial session of the Senate to consider 
the London naval treaty as soon as he 
has been informed officially when Con- 
gress will adjourn. 

The President, it was said, has already 
begun preparation of his message call- 
jing the Senate into special session. 


of all, 


Senate 


- ssgertel by Senator Jones, from the 


Committee on and 
passed. 

A partial conference report on the 
second deficiency bill (H. R. 12902) 
was submitted by Senator Jones and 
agreed to. 

Senator Robsion (Rep.), of Ken- 
tucky, spoke in support of the veter- 
ans’ bill as reported from the Finance 
Committee. (Details on page 1.) 

An effort by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, to obtain an agreement to vote 
on the bill July 2 failed on objection 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska. Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, then asked that the 
Senate remain in session until the 
pending amendment was disposed of. 

Following a quorum call, Senator 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, spoke 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky urged adoption of the Walsh- 
Connally amendment which was 
adopted by a vote of 37 to 26. An 
amendment proposed by Senator Ash- 
urst (Dem.), of Arizona, also was 
adopted. 

The Senate adopted an amendment by 
Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, re- 
lating to wilful misconduct by a vote 
of 36 to 27. Various other amendments 
also were adopted. 

A 


Appropriations, 


UPON announcement by the chair 

/ that the bill was passed, request 
was made for a roll call vote. Unani- 
mous consent for such a vote being 
granted, the Senate passed the bill by 
a vote of 56 to 11, 

Upon motion of Senator Reed, the 
Senate voted to insist upon its amend- 
ments to the bill. The following con- 
ferees were appointed: Senators Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana; Reed, (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania; Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California; George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, and Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Senate adopted a resolution (S. 
Res. 312) to provide investigation by 
the Tariff Commission of the cost of 
production here and abroad of umbrel- 
las, parasols, and component parts 
thereof. 

The Senate then went intoi open ex- 
ecutive session. Various nominations 
were confirmed. The Senate adjourned 
at 6:16 p. m. until noon, July 2. 


House of Representatives 
TTHE HOUSE met at noon, July 1. * 


YHE HOUSE also agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendments to the bill (H. R. 
6127), authorizing payment of check- 
ing charges on Government goods 
shipped to the Philippine Islands. 

The House then resumed considera- 
tion of the Hudson border patrol bill. 
(Discussion of the bill is printed on 
page 3.) 

; A 

THE HOUSE, by a vote of 181 to 56, 

passed the border patrol bill and 
also passed two unemployment bills 
(S. 3059), to provide for advance plan- 
ning and regulated construction of 
public works and the prevention of 
unemployment during periods of busi- 
ness depression, and (S. 3061), to pro- 
vide for employment statistics. (Dis- 
—- of both bills printed on page 
2. 
Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to represent the 
House at the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony celebration as follows: Repre- 
sentatives Bacon (Rep.), of Westbury, 
N. Y.; Crowther (Rep.), of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y%> Hale (Rep.), of Laconia, 
N. H.; O’Connor (Dem.), of New 
York; and Auf der Heide (Dem.), of 


The House then adjourned at 5:02 
p. m. until noon, July 2 


Bill to Conserve Oil 
For Navy Is Favored 


Carrying out an Administration ap- 
proved policy to maintain an adequate 
Naval petroleum reserve in the ground 
and to safeguard the Government’s inter- 
ests in all the naval fuel reserves, the 

a qunes 


| just 


Minerals Rights ; 
In Publie Lands 
Urged for States 


‘Governor of Wyoming Tells 
| Conference of Governors 
| That Mr. Hoover’s Plan 
| Should Be Extended 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
from those who believe that the Gov- 
ernment should discontinue a_ policy 
which they believe to be economically 
| unsound, he said. ° 
“Because other States are guilty of 


$overproduction is no sufficient reason for 


imposing an unnecessary penalty upon 
Wyoming and other adjacent oi} produc- 
|ing States,” he said. All these things 
seem to indicate a permanent trustee- 
ship upon the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which was not contemplated un- 
der the theory applied to other States 
|and which is certainly subject to chit 
lenge by reason of the extent of its ap- 
| plication, he added. 


| Surface Right Question 


Parity between the public land States 
and the other States of the Union in 
this relation seems afar, stated Gov, 
| Emerson. 
| Alluding to the proposal of the Fed- 
|eral Administration to turn over the 
jsurface rights in the unreserved public 
|lands to the States, Governor Emerson 
made the following comment on mineral 


rights: 

| “If the President’s proposal shoui 
have included the mineral rights sont 
with the surface title, I believe the ad- 
vantage to the State of acquiring the 
unappropriated public lands would be 
apparent. The reservation of minerals 
seems to open a serious doubt. The re- 
maining areas of vacant public lands 
are of limited surface values, as the 
more desirable lands have heretofore 
! heen taken up. Pointing to the record 
of my own State in relation to the con- 
|; duct of its land affairs, it would seem 
|to indicate the«soundness of a _ policy 
that would convey to the States both 
| surface and mineral rights to those areas 
|of the public domain which are now 
| Vacant and unappropriated. 

| “The annual turnover of a_ business 
| house, in the opinion of Governor L. G. 
| Hardman, of Georgia, is a fairer basis 
| for taxation than is the vague guess of 
j the assessor as to the value of the stock 
| in hand. 

Gasoline Tax Described 

“If the State imposes a sales tax or 
an income tax,” countered Governor 
| Theodore Christianson, of Minnesota,’ 
“it should be in lieu of some other form 
of taxation. Otherwise the only result 
of the new forms of taxation will be an 
| increase in State expenditures. But, if 
we are going to trust the legislatures to 
abandon the tax on tangible property 
when we establish such sales tax or in- 
come tax, then our faith is not weil 
| founded.” 

Governor Hardman told of Georgia’s 
|f-cent gasoline tax, of which he said, 
|4 cents goes to the State for road pur- 
poses, 1 cent to the counties, divided 
among them in proportion to their road 
mileage, and 1 cent to the schools. He 
did not favor using the gasoline tax for 
lanything but read construction and 
| maintenance. 

(The full tert of the address of 
Governor Roosevelt of New York, on 
“Unemployment and Old-age Pen- 
sions,” delivered at the opening ses- 
sion, will be found on page 6. The 
full text of the address of Governor 
Dern, of Utah, at the banquet ten- 
deved the governors by the Utah 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, also will be found on page 6. 
The summary of an address de- 
livered by George H. Sullivan, chair- 
man of the bank tax commission of 
Minnegota, on July 1 on the subject 
“Taxation of National Banks” also 
will be found on page 6.) 


] 


ar — - 


House Committee on Naval Affairs has 
filed with the House a favorable 
report on a bill (H. R. 13158), for con- 
servation, care, custody, protection and 
operation of the naval, petroleum and 
oil-share reserves. The bill is now await- 
ing action of the calendar of the House. 

The bill is endorsed by the Secretary 
of the Navy and the President’s Naval 
Oil Commission, according to the report, 
filed for the Committee by Representa- 
tive Hale (Rep.), of Laconia, N. 
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House Passes 


Bill for Unified 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNES 


Increase Is Voted by Senate 
In Veterans’ Pension Basis 


Border Patrol Measure Providing for Consolidation of All Relief Activi- 


Measure Would Restrict 
Admissions Into United 
States to Ports of Entry to 
Be Established 


The House by. vote of 181 to 56 July 
1 passed the bill (H. R. 11204) to es- 
tablish a unified United States border 
patrol under the Treasury Department 
and to regulate the entry of persons 
into the United States. 

Two amendments were adopted before 
passage of the measure. One would liber- 
alize the entry of small boats on the 
Great Lakes, while the second would pro- 
vide that employes under the civil serv- 
fee transferred under the bill would not 
lose their civil-service status. 


To Prevent Unlawful! Entry 


4 According to Representative Hoch 


(Rep.). of Marion, Kans., chairman of 
the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which was in charge of the meas- 
ure, the purpose of the bill is to establish 
a unified patrol service along the land 
borders of the United States, to make 
more effective the laws against the un- 
lawful entry of persons and property, 
and at the same time to serve the con- 
venience of those lawfully crossing the 
borders. ; 

“It is agreed by all departments in- 
volved that a unified patrol service on 
the two borders would tend to prevent 
the overlapping and duplication of work 
and would simplify the administration 
and make it more effective,” Mr. Hoch 
said. 

“The measure proposes that the Presi- 
dent shall designate what shall be known 
as ports of entry at all leading border 
crossings on the two borders, and that 
hereafter it shall be unlawful to cross 
the border into the United States except 
at a point of entry. 

Would Crowd New Jails 

During the discussion on the measure 
Representative Boylan (Dem.), of New 
York City told the House that after 
the construction of the jails authorized 
in legislation passed by this Congress, 
this legislation is enacted to help to 
overcrowd them. 

Mr. Boylan stated that the bill neces- 
sitates an appropriation for salaries 
alone of $2,500,000, and would call for 
1,000 additional officers who would be 
allowed to search, arrest and take to 
port of entry innocent United States 
citizens as soon as they put their feet 
across the international line. 

In establishing the various new ports 
of entry for which the bill provides, he 
said, an expenditure which cannot be esti- 
mated will be necessitated. 

By the addition of 1,000 new officers 
the hazard of shooting innocent persons 
is increased just that much more, Mr, 
Boylan told the House. 

Said to Increase Shooting Peril 

Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buf- 
falo, said that the aim of the bill 
to accentuate the evil already existing 
whereby innocent persons are being 
killed by officers in their attempt to en- 
force prohibition. This bill, he said, is 
founded on the theory that all people 
are evil. 

This bill will not do what the Com- 
mittee says it will do, Representative 
Dickstein (Dem.), of New York City, 
stated. “The bill was not scientifically 
drawn or prepared,” he said. “The Com- 
mittee gave this little or no thought. 
{t would take 15,000 men, one for each 
Bivo miles, to patrol the borders in order 
to accomplish the results the Committee 
says it will accomplish. It is purely a 
prohibition bill.” 

It was declared by Representative 
Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., that 
the bill is opposed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. He read a_ portion 
of a letter from the president of the 
Federation, William Green, in which the 
latter stated that the bill will not accom- 
plish the purposes claimed. 

Traced to Dry League 

This measure is sponsored by the 
Anti-Saloon League, he said, and he read 
a communication from the president 
the Anti-Saloon League of Michigan en- 
dorsing the measure, 

Mr. Clancy said he would offer amend- 
ments cutting out the crime section of 
the bill, because he said American citi- 
zens will be embarrassed by the provi- 
sions of the section. He said that Presi- 
dent Hoover does not recommend the 
“vicious sections” of the measure. 

The subcommittee which was in charge 
of the measure, Mr. Clancy said, was 
composed of Representatives Hoch 
(Rep.), of Marion, Kans., Garber 
(Rep.), of Enid, Okla., and Milligan 
(Dem.), of Richmond; Mo. He said it 
was doubtful if these men who come 
from States away from the borders knew 
much about border patrol. 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, said this legislation would set 
up a military service on the borders, 
which will be a source of irritation to 
the Americans. 

“What this bill 
the ‘gendarmes’ 


Is 


is 


oi 


aims to do is bring 
to the Canadian border 
in the name of prohibition,” Mr. Celler 
told the Honuse. “It is a hopless at- 
tempt to make a rope out of sand.” 

¢ Border Patrolled Since 1924 

Mr. Garber explained that the United 
States has had a border patrol since 
1924, and that this is one of the most 
excellent services in the civil service. 
“he border patrol has turned back more 
than 79,000 aliens, he said, and it should 
be encouraged, 

Under this bill, Mr. 
ports of entry will 
Canadian border and 
border. 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, spoke in favor of the bill be- 
cause he said it will be heneficial to la- 
hor. Speaking relative to the prohibi- 
tion discussion on the measure, he said 
“if we must choose between the liquor 
made by the northern American farmers 
and that made by the Canadian farmers. 
I'll take the American side.” 

Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, said it is the first time 
in 116 years that the United States has 
put an “armed force” on the Canadian 
porder. He said the crime section should 
be eliminated and the bill would still ac- 
complish all the purposes which the 
Cammittee has claimed it purports to do. 


Garber stated, 175 
be added on the 
50 on the Mexican 


Customs Court Rules 
On Two Protested Items 


New York, July 1.—The American Ex- 
press Company has obtained a ruling 
from the United States Customs Court 
on the classification of permanent mag- 
nets for electrical recorders, composed 
in chief value of metal. The court, in an 


pipinion by Chief Justice Fischer, finds 


2 


that these electrical magnets, taxed by 


the Government at 40 per cent ad va-! 


{ 


ties Is Given Approval of the House and Is Trans- 


mitted to President Hoover 


[Continued f 


Senate, would have a salary of $12,000 
annually. Upon him would rest all the 
functions, powers and duties now con- 


ferred by law on the Commissioner of : 


Pensions, the Board of Managers of the 
National Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. The admin- 
‘istrator will control, direct and man- 
age all these agencies and activities and 
may review all final decisions of any of 
those agencies, 

When the consolidation and coordina- 
tion is effected, the President wiil so de- 
clare by proclamation or order. There- 
upon, as the bill in its final form stip- 
ulates, the corporation known as the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
\diers and its Board of Managers will 
cease to exist. All laws relating to these 
cifferent. activities will remain in full 
force, as far as applicable, except that 
section 4835 of the Revised Statutes is 
repealed. 

The Veterans’ Bureau and the Pension 
|Bureau have headquarters in Washing- 
‘ton. The Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
Homes have a headquarters central home 
at Davton, Ohio. The other homes are 
located as follows: Northwestern Home, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Eastern Home, Au- 
gusta, Me.; Southern Home, Hampton, 
Va.; Western Home, Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Marion Home, Marion, Ind.; 
Pacitic Home, Sawtelle, Calif.; Danville 
Home, Danville, Ill; Mountain 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Battle Mountain 
Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak.; and 
Bath Home, Bath, N. Y. 


Pension Bureau Estimate 
Under Veterans’ Bureau 


Opening discussion of the veterans’ 
pension bill in the Senate, Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, sub- 
mitted for the record an estimate of 
cost of the pending Connally-Walsh 
amendment prepared by the Pensions 
Bureau. The statement estimated the 
average annual cost of the amendment 
over a period of five years at $156,000.- 
000, as compared with $164,000,000 esti- 
mate of the Veterans’ Bureau. Estimates 
of the first year cost of the Walsh amend- 
ment by the Veterans’ Bureau was ap- 
proximately $25,000,000, as compared 
with $24,000,000 estimated by the Pen- 
sions Bureau. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, in opposing the House bill, out- 
lined in detail the history of veterans’ 
legislation during the session, Pointing 
out that “the crux of the whole contro- 
Vversy over the amendment to 
tion 200” of the act, Senator La Follette 
declared that he opposed in committee 
legislation aimed at a pure pension sys- 
tem for World War veterans. 

“It was the wrong time to change our 
entire system of World War veteran's 
legislation,” he said, “at the closing days 
of the session, when we had not the 
time to give it full consideration.” 

He added that at the time a proposal 
similar in nature to the Connally-Walsh 
amendment was first before the Com- 
mittee that word came “informally” from 
the White House that the President was 
opposed. “Several Senators changed 
their vote,” he said, “and the proposa! 
was defeated.” 


rests sec- 


Senator Shortridge 
| Describes President's Stand 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, asserted that he “had reason to 
know” that the President was opposed 
to the proposal because of the rates con- 
tained in the proposal. 

“His expression at that time was sub- 
ject to only one interpretation,” Senator 
la Follette replied, “that he was opposed 
to a change in policy.” 

“The pending bill is the Hoover plan,” 
Senator La Follette continued. “The veto 
ink was hardly dry on the Rankin bill 
before this substitute was rushed 
through the House with 20 minutes de- 
bate on each side.” 

He added that it the belief of au- 
thorities that have given vears to the 
study of the problem of pension legisla- 
tion that adoption of the liberalized com- 
pensation plan vetoed by the President 
would have deferred the pension plan for 
years to come. 

Declaring that 


is 


“vou can’t pass the 
buck back to the President when you 
have to face your constituents,” Sena- 
tor La Follette said that “you will soon 
be called on to say whether you will give 
to the World War veterans these nig- 
gardly rates sponsored by the President 
and the House.” 

Referrirg to the argument advanced 
with reference to the disparity in rates 
between Spanish-American and World 
War veterans relative to difference in 
age of the veterans, Senator La Follette 
stated that the argument seemed to be 
that because the Spanish-American vet- 
crans waited 22 years to get justice, 
“we must wait that long to give justice 
to the World War veterans. 

“For veterans suffering from total dis- 
ability.” he declared, “the argument of 
difference of age fails of its own 
weight,” stating that for men totally 
disabled, “it makes very little difference 
whether a man is 35 or 50 years old. 


Warning About Deficit 
Called Propaganda 


“What will you say,” he continued, 
“to the totally disabled World War vet- 
eran, lying on his bed in the veteraris’ 
hospital, when he receives his monthly 
check of $40, and the Spanish War vet- 
erans occupying the next bed receives 
his check of $60? 

“Under the pending bill, sponsored by 
President Hoover, you are being more 
stringent than vou were to the Spanish 
War veterans in 1920.” declared Mr. La 
Follette, who said the phrase “perma- 
jnent disability” would be strictly inter- 
preted by the Veterans’ Bureau and keep 
thousands of veterans off the rolls. 

“This talk about a deficit I regard as 
propaganda and poppycock.” 

In support of this statement, the Wis- 
lorem, under paragraph 399, tariff act of 
1922, should have been assessed at only 
30 per cent, under the provision in para- 
graph 872 for machine parts, not spe- 
cially provided for. (Protest 404392-G- 
54667-29.) 

Sustaining protests of the Oliviei 
Straw Goods Corporation, the Customs 
Court finds that certain braids and hats, 
made of braids composed of compounds 
of cellulose, should have been assessed 
at 60 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 31, tariff act of 1922, rather than 
at 90 per cent, undet paragraph 1430. 
Judge Tilson writes the court’s conclu- 
sions. (Protests 978053-1201223, etc.) 


Home, , 
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‘consin Senator said that during Andrew 
W. Mellon’s Secretaryship, Treasury es- 
timates, whenever bills are pending to 
which Mr. Mellon is opposed, have been 
100 per cent erroneous. 


“When it came to reducing taxes $160,- | 


000,000 to peg the stock market, Secre- 
tary Mellon consulted psychologists, not 
the Treasury actuaries,” he said. 
retary Mellon saw no danger of a deficit 
when the Rivers and Harbors bill, loaded 
with pork, was passed, 

“The question you should be consid- 
ering here is what is fair and just to 
these veterans. If there is any danger 
of a deficit in the Treasury that re- 
sponsibility rests squarely’ on the shoul- 
ders of President Hoover and Secretary 
Mellon. It was they who devised the 
scheme of a $160,000,000 tax cut to 
phychologize the stock market and fur- 
ther reduce the burdens on_ great 
wealth.” 

Senator La Follette 
the Senate bearing a direct share of 
the responsibility, should use its own 
judgment and give no attentjon to 
“whispers” of a veto if the rates are 
increased, 


contended that 


Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
contended that the Finance Commitiec 
bill which has the President’s support 
embodies an even greater discrimination 
than that condemned by Mr, Hoover in 
his veto message. 

“This bill discriminates against 152,- 
000 veterans who would receive com- 
pensation the first year under the Walsh- 
Connally amendment,” he = said, citing 
Veteran Bureau figures that 156,000 vet- 
erans would receive compensation the 
first year under the Committee bill as 
against 288,000 under the pending 
amendment, 


Senator George Foresees 
Pension Plan Compelled 


“Sec- | 


proval of the President contains “rates 
that no honest man can justify.” 
Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New Mex- 
| ico, in opposing the House language of 
the bill, served notice that he would move 


later to strike out all the language of 


the bill after the enacting clause and sub- 
stitute the language of the bill passed 
by the Senate last week by a vote of 
66 to 6. “I shall demand a roll call 
vote,” Senator Cutting said, “to see how 
many Senators will say that on that vote 
they voted for ‘just bad legislation.’ ” 
“When the plan of this bill was offered 
as an amendment to the vetoed bill by 
Senator Reed,” Senator Cutting said, “it 


jwas howled down without a record vote. ! 


_After the President vetoed the other bill, 
this proposal was passed by the House, 
and adopted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Now it is being seriously con- 
sidered by the Senate.” 

Mr. Robsion Supports Bill 

Senator Robsion (Rep.), of Kentucky, 
spoke briefly in support of the bill as 
jreported from the Finance Committee. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
submitted a unanimous consent 
ment that the Senate proceed vote 
on the Walsh-Connally amendment at 3 
p. m. on July 2, and on any other amend- 
ments and final passage of the bill at 4 
p. m. This proposal, however, was ob 
jected to by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, who expressed himself as re 
senting any effort to push through legis- 
jlation without anybody knowing what 
was being voted on. He stated, however. 
that he was personally ready to vote im 
mediately on the pending Walsh-Connall: 
amendment. 

Senator Reed (Rep.). of Pennsylvania, 
then asked that the Senate remain in 
session until a vote could be arrived at 
on the pending amendment. 

There was a demand for the ayes and 
noes. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California 
asked for a quorum. 

Following the quorum call, Senator 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, spoke in 
support 
ment. 


agree- 


to 


Continuing, Senator George urged that | 


the provision for beginning payment at 
10 per cent disability be 
in the bill even should the $60 a month 
maximum be refused. Under all of the 
acts we have passed, the Government 
has declared that the veteran with serv- 


ice connected disability of 10 per cent} 


is entitled to compensation, he said. 

The Georgia Senator declared that 
President Hoover by his veto of the pre- 
vious bill compels Congress, if any re- 
lief whatever given, to provide 
pension system. 

“It is not fair of the President 
drive Congress into the pension system,’ 
he 


is 


asserted. 

Pointing out that he did not want to 
discriminate against 132,000 men, he sug- 
gested applying the rates given to the 
Spanish-American War veterans. The 
Walsh-Connally amendment, Senator 
George said, will eliminate the inequali- 
ties of the Finance Committee bill. He 
asserted that the bill as it came from 
the House and is said to have the ap- 


State Urged to Build 


While Construction 
Costs Remain Low 


Chairman of Massachusetts 
Finance Commission Says 
Studies Indicate That Ad- 
vance Is Probable 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 1. 


The cost of building construction 
likely to rise some time within the next 
few months, it is asserted in a state- 
ment issued June 30 by the chairman of 
the commission on administration and 
finance, Charles P. Howard, urging State 
department heads to take advantage of 
the present “unusual opportunity for let- 
ting construction contracts.” 

The statement follows in full text: 


According to information which I have 
just received from the division of sta- 
tistics of the department of labor and in- 
dustries, the building cost index is 27 
points lower than it has been any 
time since 1922. 

While I have no doubt 
been doing your best to expedite the 
completion of the plans for your con- 
struction projects and the advertisement 
of the projects, nevertheless I feel that 
the present situation warrants a further 
letter to urge every possible effort in 
order that you may take advantage of 
this unusual opportunicy for letting con- 
struction contracts. 

It is the opinion of cost experts that 
no drastic cuts will be made in the wages 
of building trades, and that conse- 
quently cost of construction is likely to 
rise some time within the next few 
months. 

As you know, his excellency, the gov- 
ernor, is extremely desirous of giving as 
much employment to labor as _ possible 
during the present recession of business. 
By letting your contracts at the earliest 
possible moment, you can both give em- 
ployment to labor and save money fo 
the taxpayers. 
make every effort to this end. 


is 


at 


that you have 


Unavoidable Use of Railway 
CrossingWins Compensation 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, July 1. 
An employe injured in a_ railroaa 
crossing accident while using the only 
route to and from the premises of his 
employer on his way to lunch was held 
June 27 to be entitled to compensation 
under the Minnesota workmen's com- 
pensation act by the State supreme 

court. 


The ground of the court’s decision 
was that the use of the short road whicn 
crossed the railroad tracks subjected the 
employe “to a hazard peculiarly inci- 
dent to his employment and inherent in 
the immediate premises in such a way 
substantially and practically as if he 
was on his employer’s premises.” 

The court also pointed out that since 
the short road was for all practica! 
purposes a part of the employer’s prem- 
ises, the employe was expected to and 
did use it as if it were such, subjecting 
him to a degree of exposure greater 
than the public generally which uses 
ithe road only occasionally, 


the | 


to; 


I feel stre that you will 


incorporated | 
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Longer Credit Terms Advised | rT 


To Stimulate Foreign Trade 


Specialist of Commerce Department Says Considerable an 


Business Appears Possible in Several Countries 
Under Easier Terms 


By 


A. S. Hillyer, Chief, and A. Cyril Crilley 


Commercial Intelligence Division, Department of Commerce 


The credit situation has changed very 
little recently, and it appears that one 
of the best ways to stimulate business 
is to grant somewhat longer terms, but 
no unsecured credits should be made 
without a thorough investigation. 

Reports from several countries, where 
conditions are somewhat depressed, indi- 
cate that it might be possible to develop 
| considerable business if terms were not 
}so stringent. 

A concrete illustration of how credit 
conditions in one country affects the 
standing of many dealers in another, is 
seen in the present China-Philippinme 
liquidations. The decline in silver cur- 
rency, combined with the general busi- 
depression in China, has caused 
| considerable loss to Chinese firms oper- 
ating in the Philippines, particularly 
those engaged in the exchange business. 
Several the smaller establishmens 
have been forced to liquidate their stocks 
in order to mect their obligations. 

The exchange situation nindering 
business in several countries, including 
Persia, and it has been suggested that 
until the situation improves there, ex- 
change permits might well be obtained 
prior to shipment. 

Credits and collections, as well as con- 
ditions and events affecting the stand- 
ing of foreign concerns, are summarized 
briefly here and serve to supplement the 
infgrymation reports of the com- 
mercial intelligence division. 

Netherland East Indies. 


sess 


oft 


is 


sales 


The number 


—_——————$ 1 es 


of dealer failures in Java is decreasing, 
while in the outer possessions the num- 
ber Increasing. The general credit 
situation continues practically the same; 
however, the outcome of the excellent 
rice crop is reported to be relieving the 
tightness of ready cash. Gradually, but 
surely, there is an improvement in busi- 
ness conditions in Java, and a recent sign 
of this the better condition in the 
plece goods business, both in Batavia and 
Soerabaya. The credit condition of the 
slowly becoming better. 

Philippine Islands.—Collections are 
still difficult and the income in certain 
lines, including textiles, working a 
hardship on the operation of business. 
The granting of credit is reported to be 
unusually limited and subject to careful 
scrutiny. 


Is 


dealers 


is 


China.--Native banks are exercising 
more than the usual caution in credit ex- 
tensions, while foreign banks, in many 
cases, are said to be advising clients to 
clear up outstanding obligations prior to 
committing themselves to new ones. 
The uncertainty and instability regard- 
ing exchange rates, combined with the 
lack of any improvement in the internal 
domestic situation, constitute the chief 
deterrents to any substantial expansion 
of trade, which continues at a low level. 
Under existing conditions, and with spe- 
cial regard the exchange situation, 
importers find it| practically impossible 
to plot their future course with any de- 


President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 1 


9:30 a. m—Senators McNary (Rep.), 
d Steiwer (Rep.), both of Oregon, 
called to discuss a public utility matter 
local to their State. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
Cays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m—Eugene Meyer Jr., of 
Washington, D. C., called. Subject oz 
conference not announced, 

12:50 p. m.—Senator Goldsborough 
(Rep.), of Marvland, called to recom- 
mend the appointment of Paul Sleman, 
cf Chevy Chase, Md., to be a judge of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 


gree of certainty. Consequently, the pre- 
veiling tendency to delay commit- 
ments until the situation becomes clari- 
tied. 

Reports from Peiping indicate that the 
Dragons boat festival, or June 1 settle- 
ment period, passed at Tientsin with a 
larger number of small firm failures 
than before. The closing of a number 
of small Chinese firms is also reported 
as being due to the marked depreciation 
of silver, which is kaving considerable 
effect in commercial circles. 

Australia.—Collections are difficult and 
credits restricted. Activity in the build- 
ing and allied trades is estimated at 
less than 40 per cent of that a year ago. 

Turkey.—The unusual adverse condi- 
tions, reported here previously, regard- 
ing the difficulties involved in effecting 
collections throughout the country, have 
shown no improvement during the latter 
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EVERY ONE CAN FLY... 




















The crowd travels where Ford planes fly 


tising Women recently sent out notice to members that 


reservations were being made to attend a convention in 


| 
| Wuevn the secretary of The Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
| 
| 


Washington by airplane, her return mail brought 33 


definite reservations from women. This appeared to be 


startling news to conservative old Philadelphia! 


with 


other cities and other places 


brought forth the astounding fact that now the cost of 


air travel on most of the established passenger lines is 


no more on the average than train travel, suddenly the 


crowd has turned skyward. 


| Comparison 


Since the reduction in Air-Rail rates by T. 


A 


Maddux between New York and St. Louis, from $97.43 


| to $68, planes have been carrying capacity loads. 


On 


Colonial Airways between New York and Boston, where 


| the rates went from $34.85 to $17.43, extra planes have 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mercial transport. 


| been put in service... . Accommodation must now be 
ordered in advance for space on the popular transport 


planes of the Southwest Air Fast Express. ... Up to 


The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed and operated as a com: 
Built of corrugated aluminum alloys, 


it has 


great structural strength, unequaled durability, and is most eco- 


nomical to maintain in operation. The uniformity of its material 


is determined by scientific test. 


All planes have three motors in 


order to insure reserve power to meet and, overcome all emer- 
gencies. The engines may be Wright, Pratt & Whitney or Packard 
Diesel, totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes have a 
cruising range of from 580 to 650 miles and a speed range of 55 to 


135 miles per hour. 
6000 pounds. 


Loads may be carried weighing from 3630 to 


The capacity of these planes is 9 to 15 passengers and a crew of 


two (pilot and assistant). Planes can be equipped with a buffet, 


toilet, running water, electric lights, adjustable chairs. 
The price of the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane is exception- 


ally low—$40.000 to 


£50,000 at Dearborn. 


Ford branches will be glad to give you information on all Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal planes. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


February, the Oakland-San Francisco ferry plane, 


flying at fifteen-minute intervals, « 


carried 18.000 pas- 


sengers at $1.50 fare. ... The Stout Air Lines have been 


flying from Detroit with the regularity and depend- 


ability of trains, crowded, ... Almost every transport 


line reports the same extraordinary upward trend in 


° ' 
air travel! 


1 great number of planes in use on passenger air 


lines are Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes, preferred 


hy passengers everywhere because of their safety and 


stability, 





evga 


Airports have become transportation terminals 
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Modern Training Facts of Physical a 


For Handicapped 
Pupils Outlined 


Detroit System Is Cited as 
Model Plan to Care for 
Backward and Crippled 
Children | 


By Katherine M. Cook 
Chief, Division of Special Problems, United 
States Office of Education 

Certain important trends are assert- 
ing themselves in the education of chil- 
dren who are unable to avail themselves 
fully of the educational facilities offered 
to the larger average group. Among | 
these trends are the tendency to unify 
or coordinate responsibility for educa- 
tion of such children; to establish scien- | 
tific diagnosis as the basis of assignment | 
to the different types of education of-| 
fered, and the tendency to recognize the | 
education of handicapped children as a 
specialized field for which the instruction 
staff should have specialized as well as 
general training and experience. ; 
Among the most interesting of the 
rovisions for special education are those 
relating to the extension of facilities 
for crippled children. Some of these 
provisions as adopted in the City of De- 
troit may be suggested as possibly being | 
valuable to other communities. 

Two Detroit Schools 

In Detroit there are two 
schools for the education of the crippled, 
each with an enrollment of above 250, 
special centers in six elementary schools, 
in the convalescent home and hospitals, 
and itinerant teachers for those who are 
unable to leave home. Seven hundred 
and thirteen children are enrolled in the 
classes and schools for crippled children, 
35 teachers and principals are engaged 
in the work, and a supervising principal 
is in charge. 

One of the special schools, a two-story 
building provided with a large roof play- 
ground, rest room, inclined planes, and 
an elevator facilitating ease of moving | 
from one floor to another, was built in 
1919. The other, a commodious and at- 
tractice one-story building, was com- 
pleted in the Fall of 1929. This building | 
represents the most recent research re- 
lative to the care and training of crippled | 
children. It is of the hollowsquare type, 
and contains in addition to the usual| 
classrooms, auditorium, dining room etc., 
a clinical unit, including helio and phy- 
siotherapy rooms, a plaster and X-ray 
room, rooms for doctors and nurses, a 
dental clinic, and an infirmary. | 

On three sides of the building class- 
rooms open upon wide terraces, provid- 
ing open-air, play, and recreation places 
for children who use wheel chairs par- 
ticularly. Windows are so placed _and | 
constructed as to furnish facilities 
similar to those in most open-air rooms. 
Corridors are particularly wide to permit 
free passage of wheel chairs and of 
children using crutches and other ap- 
pliances; and there are full-length 
mirrors at either end of each corridor. 
These are provided in the hope of im- 
proving the posture and locomotion of 
the children. All children arrive and de- 
part in busses, and attendants are pro- 
vided to assist the badly crippled as 
necessity demands. 


Recommendations Necessary 


Children are admitted to the schools | 
for crippled following examination and 
recommendation by an orthopedic sur- 
geon appointed by the board of health. 
Any crippled child who needs the facili- 
ties of a special school is eligible. Chil- 
dren not under the care of a private phy- 
sician receive the necessary physical 
treatment at the school under the di- 
rection of school physicians. Not only 
special apparatus, but personnel for 
physical training, corrective gymnasium | 
work, and various forms of physiother- 
apy, are provided in addition to the aca- 
demic and industrial training. | 

The school follows the courses of study 
followed in the regular elementary 
schools. The children may, therefore, if 
physically able, return to these schools 
at any time without loss so far as prog- 


p 


separate 


ress in academic work is concerned. Chil- | 


the grades and wish 


dren who finish 
school may do so. 


to attend high 
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nd Political Import 


Credited to Exploration in Antarctica 


Polar Investigation Under Several Flags; Extremes 


Of Globe Contrast Widely 


Expeditions into the regions of Ant-*namely, that of Sir Hubert Wilkins, int 


arctica are of both physical and political | 
significance, according to information | 
made available by the division of Euro- 
pean geography at the Department of 
State. This information follows: 

Physically, new knowledge of the 
coast line within the Ross Sea and Ross 
Ice Shelf area, as well as the extent of | 
observations and mapping made within | 
the entire area of the expedition from 
little America to the South Pole, reveal 
geographic information of considerable 
scientific value. 

Compared with the map of the United 
States, the total area explored and ob- 
served by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
from little America to the South Pole is 
comparable to the stretch from Duluth, | 
Minn., southeast to the head of Lake} 
Michigan, thence east to the Chesapeake 
Bay, including the greater portion of the 
States of Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, ! 
Indiana and Illinois; one-half of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Iowa. A conserva- 
tive estimate indicates that 150,000 
square miles were surveyed by aerial 
camera, which if compared with the | 
United States would cover the whole of 
the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. The expedition trav- 
eled 7,100 miles by air and over 2,100 
miles by sledge. 

Closely associated with the results of | 
the discoveries in their purely physical 
aspects are political consequences bear- | 
ing upon the distribution of national in- 
terests within the whole Antarctic area. 
For example, Marie Byrd Land, previ- ; 
ously claimed for the United States, 
but complicated because of the assump- | 
tion that it was without access except 
through territory claimed by the British 
Government, it has been found as a mat-} 
ter of fact, does possess an independent 
coastal access outside the British area} 
and east of the 150th meridian. 


Three Major Expeditions 
In Field Early This Year 


Considerable interest, both a 
and popular, has been awakened in the| 
United States about Antarctica following | 
the successful expedition of Admiral} 
Byrd. Aside from the heroism involved, 
there is an interest centering upon the 
physical facts of the 


| sen, with the “Norvegia, 
| i 1929-1930, following the explorations 


| ing 


| been slow compared 


| the 
tendency in the evolution of explora- | 


| physical features 


the region to the south of South America, 
with Deception Island as the base; the 


Byrd expedition, continuing its explora- | 


tion commenced in 1928, in the area of 
the Ross Sea and with Little America 
as the base; and that of Sir Douglas 
Mawson, under the auspices of the 
British, Australian, and New Zealand 
governments, with attention particularly 
directed towards the discovery of Antarc- 
tic land near Australia. 


” 


made the trip 


of “Norvegia” the previous year. These 
expeditions made investigations concern- 
the physical, oceanographic, and 
biological features of the 
traversed. 

The penetration of the Antarctic has 
with that of the 
Arctic. Recent expeditions of Amund- 
sen, Scott, Shackleton, and Byrd into 
interior of the continent disclose a 


tion to turn attention from the coast 
to the interior of the continent. The 
of the south polar 
regions have been obstacles in this direc- 
tion until recently. 
regions, on the contrary, have not pre- 
sented the same problem, This is ex- 


plained by the difference between the} 


two regions, 
Geographic Discoveries 
Created Nationalistic Claims 


The Arctic is adjacent to great na- 
tions, is accessible, and has habitable 
areas with climate conducive to plant 
and animal life. Within the area of 
the North Pole there is no land. 
ditions relating to the Antarctic, on the 
other hand, are virtually of opposite 
character. 

As far as its economic possibilities 
are apparent, Antarctica whaling has 
been the most significant industry. From 


| the Island of S»uth Georgia, whaling has | 


been operated for many years. Along 
the coast numerous penguins and seals 
thrive and are of potential value. In 
addition to these forms of animal life, 
there are possibilities in metallic ores 
lodged under the ice and snow, and in 


€ ; |considerable coal especially within the | 
continent itself and| area of King George V Land and the/| when under authorization of Congress | 


Also Riiser-Lar- | 


regions | 


The north polar | 


Con- | 


Geographic facts have been brought 
out especialiy by expeditions during the 
20th century and the results of these ex- 
plorations have given rise to nationalistic 
claims. Some 
claimed sovereign rights upon discovery. 

The British government in Letters Pat- 
'ent July 21, 1908 and Mar. 28, 1917, and 
| by order in council July 30, 1923, asserted 

sovereigh claims to considerable terri- 
| tory. These claims include the following: 
The Falkland Islands and Dependencies 
| (between 80 degrees and 20 degrees west, 
/and the South Pole and the 58th parallel, 


Review Made Available by State Department Traces Progress of South 


| 


| 


| Erosion Ruins 
Soil Resources 


| Typical Small Valley in 
Kansas Shows Sample 


Of Loss 


‘ROSION continues to wash away 
the soil resources of the Nation. A 
recent survey of a typical small valley 
in northeastern Kansas shows that 86 


| per cent of the land, comprising the 


nations have definitely | 


except between 50 degrees and. 20 degrees | 
west, where it extends to the 50th paral- | 


lel), the Ross Dependency (between 150 
and 160 degrees east, and the South 
Pole and the 60th parallel), and among 
others the following islands: South 
Georgia, South Sandwich, South Ork- 
; neys, Antarctic Archipelago, South Shet- 
land Islands, the Balleny Islands, and 
Scott Island. 


ber, 1926, the British government laid 


At an imperial conference in Novem-| 


down claims of political rights arising| 
through title by virtue of discovery of: | 


| the outlying part of Coats Land (what 
was fot confined within the Falkland Is- 


| Enderby Land, Kemp Land, Queen Mary 


} and Oates Land. 
It has been pointed out by some stu- 


dents of Antarctica that if the British | Conflicting Claims Made 


claims are intended to include the sector 

{to the ‘South Pole, rather than to the 
| coast skirted by the explorers, they would 
| take in nearly all of the continent. 


Land, Wilkes Land, King George V Land, | 


Basing her claims upon discoveries in| 


the neighborhood of 140 degrees east, 
66 degrees south, by d’Urville in 1840, 
France claimed, March, 1924, political 
| Jurisdiction over Adelie Land. Some 
confusion has arisen in respect to the 
| exact location of the land and what it 
| includes. On Nov. 21 and on Dee. 30, 
| 1924, France claimed Kerguelen Island 
jand the Crozet group respectively, in 
| 
| Islands. 
| between the South Africa and Australia 
|and were placed under French fishery 
| regulations. 


Interest of the United States began 


upon national claims or nationalistic in-| Ross Sea. Some scientists even believe | in 1836, Lieut. Charles Wilkes made an 


terests involved. 


|that man may harness the phenomenal | expedition, which, in 1840, resulted 


in 


Early in 1930 there were three major; winds which rush from the icy plateau | the discovery of Wilkes Land. A query 


expeditions conducted simultaneously, 


in some areas down into the sea. 


was raised in 1924 after the French and 


addition to Saint Paul and Amsterdam | 
These are in the remote area! 


greater part of the valley, has _ lost 
from 8 to 40 inches of soil since it was 
cleared 40 years‘ ago, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

Thirty-four acres had lost an aver- 
age of 11 inches of soil, 45 acres had 
lost 18 inches, 10 acres had lost 21 
inches, 2% acres had lost 23 inches 
and 11-3 acres had lost 3% feet of 
soi. The “yardstick” for measuring 
the losses was found in a few remain- 
ing patches of timber, where the soil 
was as nature originally built it—a 
mellow, rich silt loam almost. black 
with spongy humus, and capable of 
producing 75 bushels of corn an acre, 
Now the land is very much less pro- 
ductive. Much of it is overrun with 
weeds. In the meantime the washing 
proceeds. 

(Issued by Department of Agricul- 
ture.) 
wt —~—— ——— 
British claims were published whether 
Wilkes Land was not within the  soy- 
eign jurisdiction of the United States, 
and how far it was affected by foreign 
sovereign claims. The Secretary of 
State, Charles E. Hughes, stated then 


; . |that the discovery of lands c y 
lands and Dependencies already claimed),, y nds unknown to 


civilization, @ven when coupled with a 
formal taking of possession, is not in 
itself sufficient to support a valid claim 
to sovereignty unless actual settlement 
follows. 


By European Governments 
Norwegian claims involve the islands 
of Bouvet, Peter I, Larsen and Charcot, 
The Marian and Prince Edward group 
of islands, the Heard and McDonald 
group, are claimed by both French and 
British. Discoveries have also been 
made by expeditions sponsored by other 
nations, such as that by Russia, under 
Alexander I, wherein Alexander I Island 
was named, and that by Germany lead- 
ing to the Kaiser Wilhelm II island dis- 
covery. 
, International interests in the antarc- 
tic regions, Whether evidenced in forma! 
declarations of sovereign jurisdiction or 
|by patriotism and heroic discoveries by 
|representatives of different nationalities 
without formal claims thereafter by 
their respective governments, has arisen 
in the course of a long history in the 
evolution of antarctic exploration. 
it was assumed by mankind for mil- 
leniums that a vast continent stretched 
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is pro- 
large enough to 


least one technical high school 
vided with elevators 
accommodate wheel chairs. 
tion is provided in the same way—some- 
times in the same vehicles—as to the 
special elementary schools. 

The Detroit system maintains, also, a 
separate school for the deaf and for those 
with serious defective hearing. It 
said to be the second largest school of 
its kind in the United States, its enroll- 
ment being exceeded only by a similar 
school in New York City. Two hundred 
eighty-four children were enrolled during 
the school year 1928-29. The school 
provided with a clinic in which an ear 
specialist examines the ears and tests 


is | 


Transporta- | 


1S | 


| 
| 


the hearing to determine the degree of | 


dental clinic is also 


school, 


the handicap. A 
maintained in the 
Classrooms Well Lighted 
Classrooms for academic work are well 
lighted by both artificial light and day- 
light. This is believed particularly es- 
sential. They are planned to accom- 
modate classes of 10 pupils each. Classes 
in lip reading for the hard of hearing are 
slightly larger, running as high as 12 

to 18 pupils. 

Among the interesting special features 
of the school is an acoustic unit sup- 
plied with a grand piano, where con- 
siderable attention is given to develop- 
ment of the rhythmic sense. Pupils de- 
velop a keen sense of touch and rhythm 
which is helpful in the production and 
control of the voice in speech. There 
is also an audition room. Here the 
speaker, or teacher, talks into a micro- 

hone. Through individual head phones, 


is amplified voice reaches the children | 


who are partially deaf. Many children 


formerly believed to be totally deaf are, 


able to hear through this type of equip- 
ment. 
Pupils are taught to speak, and, by 


watching the speaker's lips, to under- | 


stand the speech of others. It is im- 
portant that children enter the school 
for the deaf at an early age, since the 
voice is best trained and speech habits 
best formed while children are _ still 
young. Besides the special features 
necessary for training of the deaf and 
hard of hearing, pupils are taught the 
regular studies of the elementary school. 
After completing work of the 
grade they are admitted to high school 
and later to colleze. 

Of unusual interest, also, are the 
Braille and sight-saving classes. The 
work began in 1912, with the establish- 
ment of one class for the blind, having 
a membership of six children. Braille 
classes are now maintained 
elementary schools. 


in 


three | 


| 
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This map, prepared from material made available by the Department 
of State, includes changes in the coast line of the Antarctic Continent 
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which have been made to conform with information in the hles ot the 
Division of European Geography of the Department. 


First, | 


| France, 
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Development of River Traffic 


e 


| In North Manchuria Outlined 


Vice Consul at Harbin Traces Development of 
River Commerce Which Presents Trade Op- 
portunity for Steamship Machinery 


By Paul M. Dutko 


American Vice Consul, Harbin, China 


Reference to the history of river navi- 
gation in north Manchuria shows that 
the Sungari River flotilla of 
and barges came into existence during 
the period of the building of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway and was originally 
jintended to aid in its construction by 
jtransporting various materials, equip- 
jment, rolling stocks, ete., the greater 
jpart of which were imported by way of 
| Viadivostok from which port they were 
jcarried by the Ussuri Railway to Us- 
suri River and thence farther via the 
Amur and Sungari rivers to Harbin. 

To transport this building materiai, 
'equipment, rolling stock, etc. by the 
|water route, the Chinese Eastern Railway 
lin 1898 and 1899 acquired its flotilla of 
steamers and barges, which then con- 
sisted of 15 steamers, built in England, 
and some 29 steel barges. From 1896 
lto 1902, inclusive, this flotilla carried no 
less than 650,000 metric tons of various 
|freight. In view of the completion of 
jthe Chinese Eastern Railway in 1903,! 
the original object for the creation of 
the fleet no longer existed; however, even! 
at that early period in the railway’s ex- 
istence, the desirability and advantage 
lof possessing a fleet on the Sungbri River 
jalready suggested themselves as it could 
profitably be utilized to carry the grains 
and other produce yielded py the Sungari 
River valley and in passenger service. 
| With this purpose in view, in spite of 


| forth at the south, amnd_ imaginative 
jnotions colored the conceptions of navi- 
gators until comparatively recent cen- 
turies. As a result of casual observa- 
tions made by navigators and whaling 
‘expeditions, the size of the southern 
continent contracted, until facts dis- 
closed by carefully condueted scientific 
explorations now present sufficient data 
to justify a fairly accurate approxima- 
tion of the coast line. 

Visits to the frigid 
began in the sixteenth century when 
Amerigo Vespucci touched South Geor- 
gia im 1501-1502. Since then a long list 
of personages have made _ themselves 
illustrious by penetrating the area at 
different points until Amundsen reached 
the South Pole Dec. 16, 1911, R. H. 
Scott followed Jan. 18, 1912, and R. E. 
Byrd, Nov. 28, 1929. 

It was after Magellan’s voyage in 1520 
that the map was reconstructed, and 
James Cook, 1772-1775, cracked the age- 
old illuasion of the great size of the con- 
tinent when he achieved the distinction 
of being the first man to cross the ant- 
arctic circle, attaining 67 degrees 15 
minutes South, 38 degrees East, The 
Sandwich Islands were discovered. 

Meanwhile, Pierre Bouvet, a French 
naval officer, discovered Bouvet Island in 
11739, and another Frenchman, Yves 
Joseph Kerguelen, in 1771, penetrated 
what he named the Isle of Desolation. | 
|The Russian expedition under the au- 
thorization of Emperor Alexander I, led | 
|by Fabia von Bellingshausen, 1819-1821, 
| circum navigated the globe to the south 
jof the 60th parallel, and covered 70 de- 
grees of longitude within the circle, dis- 
jcovered Peter I Land and Alexander I 
Land. 


| re , . 
\Lt. Wilkes Was First 
American in Antarctic 

A few years later, the Britisher, Wed- 
idell, entered the region and whalers, Bis- 
lcoe, Kemp and Balleny, made discoveries 
in Fast Antarctica. Notable names now 
begin to appear: Dumont d’Urville, of 
advanced into the South Polar 
regions in 1835; Lt. Charles Wilkes, un- 
der authority of the Congress of the 
United States, appeared there in 1840; 
Capt. James Clark Ross, of Great Britain, 
followed about this time (1840-1843), | 
and both water and ice bear his name; 
then the British ship “Challenger” car- 
ried on explorations in 1850. The Nor- 
wegian sealer, Larsen, next appeared on 
the scene, followed by a number of other 
explorers in the latter 19th century. 

Four expeditions resulting from recom- 
mendations of the International Geo- 
graphie Congress at Berlin in 1899 were 
conducted under Dr. William Bruce with 
a Scottish party in the ‘‘Scotia”; Eric 
von Drygalski, in the “Gauss,” sponsored 
by the German government; Otto Nor- 
denskjold with a Swedish party in the 
“Antaretica,” and Robert F. Scott, of 
Great Britain, in the “Discovery.” Mean- 
while, the National and International 
Geographic Society gave impetus to the 
operations of Adrien de Gerlache in the 
“Belgica,”’ 1897-1899. Subsequently, C. 
E. Borehgrevink navigated there and con- 
ducted explorations betweens 1898 and 
1900. Between 1903 and 1905, J, B. 
|Charcot, of France, arrived there in the 
|“Francais.” 

An expedition was organized in 1901 
under the command of R. C. Scott, with 
whom were associated Shackleton and 
Wilson. These explorations and _ those 
which followed in the 20th century have 
brought into play all scientific knowl- 
edge available, and the result has been 
a recharting of the south polar regions 
land a more comprehensive understand- 
ling of the conditions prevalent there. 
However, only a fragmentary portion ol 
the coast has been penetrated any great 
distance, excent within the sector o! 
the Ross area to the South Pole. Amuni- 
sen reached the South Pole Dee. 16, 1911, 
and Scott followed Jan. 28, 1912. Scoti 
again appeared in the antarctic in 1914. 
Meanwhile, Shackleton put in another 
appearance again in 1908-1909, then in 
1915-1916. Sir Douglas Mawson under 
Australian sponsorship, and Wilhelm 
Filechner, each made trips respectively, 
there im 1911-1912. Expeditions by 
Wilkins (1928-1929; 1929-1930), the 
“Notvewia” (1928-1929; 1929-1930), Byrd 
(1928-1930), and Mawson (1929-1930) 
have resulted ina reconstruction of cer- 
tain ideas about both the c@&stline and 
the interior of Antarctica. A_ rechart- 
ing has lopped off a considerable portion 
of land heretofore asumed_ to _ have 
existed west of Hearst Land, and some 
has beem added to the region between 
Kaiser Wilhelm II Land and Kemp Land. 
Extension of use of aerial photography 
in connection with polar expeditions has 
enhanced knopledge of the geography 
of vast areas, 

The accompanying map, the latest 
based upon facts available at the Depart- 
ment of State, embraces the most recent 
rechartings, A considerable portion of 
the information on Antarctica made 
available by the Department is accredited 
to the American Geographic Society by 
the Division of European Geography. 
a 

The Topical Survey of the Federal 

Government will be found today on 

page 8. : 


|\-————$—$__  _____ 


southern waters 
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steamers | 


| light 


protests lodged by the Chinese govern- 
ment, the steamers and barges were put 
to new service and a special navigation 
department was created to assume charge 
of the flotillaas one of the railway’s aux- 
iliary enterprises. 
_ The work of the river flotila of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway continued un- 
interruptedly for 25 years, that is, to 
1923. The railway’s Sungari flotilia of 
steamers and barges accelerated the col- 
onization and economic expansion of 
North Manchuria, more especially of the 
districts lying along the lower reaches 
of the Sungari River. Thirty years ago, 
Gistricts of the lower Sungari where 
such important trade centers as Fuch 
Kiamusze and others now-thrive were 
uninhabitable. Because of the distances 
which separated rich and fertile regions 
from trade centers and because land 
could not on that account be cultivated 
with much profit to the farmer, there 
Was no incentive to settle and work the 
land. There were then no regular sail- 
ings and only infrequently Russian 
steamers from the Amur River called to 
load wheat. Regular voyages com- 
menced in 1908. The railway’s flotilla 
having played an important role in the 
colonization and development of the 
Sungari River valley, thereby greatly 
multiplied its own freight. ® 
It is the wrpose of this report to 
try to show what progress is being made 
in river transportation, its trend and 
the important role that steamship com- 
munication already plays in North Man- 
churia’s economic development, as well 
as to suggest to imterested American 
concerns the advisability of investigating 
the possibility of introducing American 
river steamship machinery here. 
_ A Russian river steamboat captain who 
is fully familiar with Sungari naviga- 
tion and steamship service has expressed 
an opinion that local steamship owners 
could be interested into considering the 
purchase of American steamship ma- 
chinery. The market here is for towing 
steamers because most of the river cargo 
is brought to Harbin by barges, however, 
passenger steamers are likewise being 
added to the present fleet. Such con- 
cerns as might desire to enter this field 
should send their catalogs, descriptive 
literature, prices, etc., to local steamship 
companies. Motor boats are used for 
communication between river villages 
and for towing junk boats between Har- 
bin and towns and villages on the Sun- 
gari. 
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Electric Lightship 
Placed in Service 


New Vessel Will Operate Off 
Coast of Washington 


_ One of the six new diesel electric 
lightships constructed for the Light- 
house Service of the Department of Com- 
merce has just been placed on its sta- 
tion off the coast of, Washington, pro- 
viding navigators with a more powerful 
when approaching the ports of 
Seattle and Vancouver, according to a 
statement issued by the Department. At 
about the same time Umatilla Reef 
Lightship, some miles to the southwarg 
was also equipped with a more smereee 
masthead light and a modern type of 
radiobeacon, it was stated. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The new lightship will be known as 
Swiftsure Bank Lightship, and is a mod- 
ern steel vessel just completed and pow- 
ered with diesel engines generating 
electric current for the main electric 
motors and providing. electricity for all 
purposes on the ship. The masthead 
light will have 50,000 candlepower, much 
more powerful than the light on the 
old lightship. 

Umatilla Reef Lightship will have the 
power of its lights also much increased, 
and will join the class of light vessels 
operating a radiobeacon at regular in- 
tervals, night and day, instead of send- 
ing out a signal only on request of a 
passing vessel, as formerly. 

These changes in the aids to navi- 
gation will be of great benefit to ship- 
ping passing to and from the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, the approach to both 
American and Canadian ports. Dan- 
gerous reefs will be protected by more 
powerful lights, visible for many miles 
in clear weather, and by the most mod- 
ern application of radio to the warning 
of vessels approaching dangers. 


HORO UGHLY 
ENJOYED TRIP.., 
SATISFIED WITH 
EVERYTHING”... 


N EN of affairs like to cross White 

Star, Red Starand Atlantic Trans 
port Line! Quictrooms are available for 
their use; trained stenographers are on 
hand to take dictation; the ship's radio 
service keeps them in touch with the 
market and with their associates at home. 


I. M.M. Linesofferseveral sailingseach 
week to principal British and north Euro- 
pean ports, and Friday amd Saturday sail- 
ings on the speedierships will landexecu- 
tives in Europe in time for Londonand 
Paris meetings the following weekend. 


Choice of such liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaskea, Minnetonka, 
neve M. V. Britannic, world’s largest 
Cabin ship, and many maore. 


* Quoted from an executive's letter to us. 
_R. M, Hicks, Mer., 1419 G St., 


N. W.. Washington, D. C.,, or 
any authorized steamship agent, 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine a 
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‘Use of Goggles 


By Workers Said 
To Be Hazardous 





Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Says Safety Measures 
Should Displace Cause for 
Need of Eye Protectors 





Use of goggles workers in dan- 
gerous occupations prevented loss of 
vision in 7,411 accidents and also saved 
employers, emploves and the Nation 
more than $46,000,000 during a period 
of two years, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The statement is based on a recent in- 
quiry by organizations interested in the 
extension of safety measures which cov- 
ered activities of approximately 580,000 
workers in 583 plants during the years 
1926 and 1927. 

Goggles reduce the hazard, but, 
atement declares, they are a handicap 


by 


at best and the hazard itself should be 
eliminated whenever possible by revis- 
ing the manufacturing process, rede- 


signing the machine or tool, or by guard- | 


ing the machine or tool at the point of 
operation, The statement follows in full 
text: 

The results of an inquiry by the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness and the National Safety Coun- 
cil concerning the known cases of eyes 
saved in industry are published in the 
National Safety News, April, 1930. Ai- 
though much has been said in regard to 
she number of eyes lost in industry, the 
of industrial eye injuries, and the 
extent of blindness resulting from the 
eve hazards in industrial occupations, 
the report states that this the first 
attempt to secure data from any large 
number of industries regarding the re- 
sults of their efforts toward eye conser- 
vation. 


cost 


is 


Savings Are Theoretical 

It was decided, on account of the lack 
of comparable data as to the frequency 
and severity of eye accidents and also 
because of the feeling on the part of 
many persons that savings based on such 
yates are more or less theoretical, to 
secure the actual facts as to the number 
of eves saved. For this purpose it was 
assumed that an object which hit a gog- 
gle lens with sufficient force to pierce 
or shatter the lens would certainly have 
caused complete or nearly complete loss 
of vision if goggles had not been worn. 
To test the validity of this assumption 
the question was submitted to various 
men responsible for accident prevention 
r3 n some of the largest industrial organ- 
izations in the country, to the head- 
quarters staff of the National Safety 
Council, and to several ophthalmologists 


and industrial surgeons. All of these 
men agreed that the assumption was 


warranted, and several safety engineers 
pointed out also that “the goggle lens 
does not have to be broken to indicate 
that an eye has been saved.” 

A questionnaire was sent to abouf 
1.800 industrial concerns in industries 
in which eye accidents are most frequent, 
namely, metals, chemical, quarrying. 
automotive, steam railroad, cement, and 
mining. These firms were asked to give 
the number of employes in the plant who 
had had one lens or both lenses in their 
goggles shattered or pierced by flying 
metal while in use, one or both lenses 
spattered with molten metal or injurious 
chemicals, and one or both lenses pierced 
or shattered by fiving tools or flying 
objects other than fragments of metal. 
Returns which were sufficiently complete 
to be considered in the analysis were 

eured for the vears 1926 and 1927 
from 583 plants, employing an aggregate 
of 578,396 men. 

In the two years there was a total 
of 7,411 accidents, in 4,654 cases one lens 
of the goggles being pierced or shattered 
and in 2,757 cases both the lenses being 
damaged. There can be little doubt, the 
report states, that in each of these 7,411 


instances the injury would have led to 
the complete loss of vision in one or 
xoth eyes or to very serious injury of 
the eves. 


While the use of goggles shows these 
results in the reduction of eye hazards, 
it is pointed out that goggles at the best 


are a handicap and that wherever pos- 
sible the hazard itself should be elimi- 
nated by revising the manufacturing 


process, redesigning the machine or tool, 
or by guarding the machine or tool at 
the point of operation. 

Although there is little uniformity in 
workmen's compensation laws regarding 
the compensation allowed for loss of eye- 
sight, the average seems to be about 
$1,800 for loss of sight of one eye and 
33,500 for loss of both eyes. On this 
basis the 583 plants covered by this 
study saved $18,026,700 in the years 1926 
and 1927 by saving the 7,411 men and 
women from the loss of one or both eyes. 

An estimate of the money savings to 
the employes based upon average weekly 
wage of $30 for the average compensa - 
tion period amounts to $10,689,030 for 
the cases which were saved from partial 
total blindness. In addition to the 
direct losses averted through the saving 
of these eyes, there are various savings 
in the indirect costs connected with acci- 
dents, such as the cost of lost time of 
the injured employe and the time. lost 
by other employes, foremen, supervisors. 
etc.. who stop work at the time of the 
Mecident; the cost of medical care not 
covered by insurance; injury to machine 
or tools or spoilage of material: cost of 
less efficient work of the employe for the 
@rne after his return; and the cost of 
subsequent injuries which occur in con- 
sequence of the excitement or weakened 
morale due to the original accident. 

Although it is difficult to arrive at a 
determination of these costs, it is con- 
sidered that a conservative estimate of 
the incidental loss to industry would be 
at least equal to the direct loss, or $18.- 
600,000, Adding to these figures an esti- 
mated cost of $800,000 to the Federal and 
State agencies for rehabilitation, it is 
found that there was a net saving to 
employers, employes, and the Nation of 
more than $46,000,000. In view of the 
large number of cases in which the 
lenses of goggles and masks are struck 
by large pieces of metal and flying ob- 
jeets without being broken, it is felt 
that the estimated saving hased on these 
accidents is very conservative. 
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Several Types of Cactus 
Found Useful for Food 


The giant Sahuaro and organ pipe 
cacti and the smaller organ pipe or 
pitahaya cactus of Arizona produce good 
crops of delicious fruits used for cen- 
turies by Indians for sirups, conserves, 
and dried food. They bear fruit even 
after three years of extreme drought. 


The United States Department of Agri- 

culture is studying them as a possible | 
article of commerce and a possible crop 

Gor utilization in the arid Southwest. | 
(Tssued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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French Are Urged 
To Eat More Fish 


Railroad Initiates Campaign\ 
To Advertise High 
Food Value 








N AN ATTEMPT to increase the 
-consumption of sea food in France 
the State Railway Company has re- 
cently undertaken a campaign of prop- 
aganda in order to convince the con- 
suming public of the high food value 
of fish, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner George W. Berkalew, 
Paris, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. 

An exposition train including five 
cars was shown at the Gare-Saint- 
Lazare by the president of the admin- 


istrative council of this railroad. The 
official gathering at the station in- 
cluded several executives of the rail- 


road, representatives of the cold stor- 
age and canning industries, municipal 
consulars of Paris, and delegates frém 
the ministry of commerce. 

A special feature of the exposition 
is the restaurant car in which visitors 
can watch the preparation of the dif- 
ferent varieties of fish served. The 
train will make a tour of France vis- 
iting the larger cities in the West and 
Southwest. 

(Issued by Department 

merece.) 


Public Health Service 


Foresees Benefits by 
New Federal Agency 


of Com- 








Recent Legislation Creating 
National Institute to Make 
Wider Research Possible, 
Statement Asserts 





Public health investigations by the 
Federal Government will be greatly ex- 
tended under legislation establishing the 
National Institute of Health which was 
approved May 26, 1930, according to a 


statement issued by the Public Health 
Service. The section of the statement 
reviewing provisions of the legislation 


and indicating lines along which future 
extension of scientific health research 
will be made follows in full text: 

The general purposes of the act are 
to provide larger facilities for investiga- 
tions of diseases of man and matters per- 
taining to the public health, to encour- 
age research and the training of indi- 
viduals engaged therein, to enable the 
Government to accept bequests in aid 
thereof, and to bring about cooperation 
with scientific institutions in the prose- 
cution of research work, 

Scientific research is the most import- 
ant function of the: Federal Government 
as relates to public health. While steady 
progress has been made in this field, 
the problems presented are becoming in- 
creasingly complex. There is necessity, 
therefore, that larger facilities should 
be provided, that means be adopted 
whereby the services of trained scien- 
tists can be utilized, and cooperation on 
the part of the Public Health Service 


with scientific institutions can be encour- 
aged. 
Public health investigations by the 


Public Health Service were first author- 
ized in 1901. Since then substantial 
progress has been made and many new 
facts have been discovered which have 
had an important bearing on the pre- 
vention and control of disease. The ne- 
cessity for this work far outstripped the 
facilities for its conduct. Under the 
above-mentioned authority, these facili- 
ties may be greatly enlarged. 


In its development the new institute 
will have the advantage of the tradi- 
tions of the Hygienic Laboratory. In 


reality the Hygienic Laboratory becomes 
the National Institute of Health, which, 
with enlarged facilities, will be devoted to 
investigations of the underlying prob- 
lems not only of communicable diseases 
but of degenerative diseases and en- 
vironmental conditions affecting health. 

In aid of this work the Secretary of 
the Treasury may hereafter accept gifts 
to be held in trust and used for the 
purposes mentioned; the expenditures to 
be safeguarded in all respects as are 
other governmental funds. These gifts 
may also be used for the establishment 
of fellowships to encourage individual 
scientists. Appointments and services 
under these fellowships will be governed 
by laws and regulations affecting the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Individual ability is the most valuable 
asset of a people of a country, The ob- 
ject to encourage postgraduates of 
extraordinary ability and te aid them 
to follow permanently their scientific 
bent in the interests of humanity. 

In order that those who make gifts 
may have a living part in the develop- 
ment of the institute, provision is made 
whereby donations of $500,000 or over 
will be acknowledged permanently by the 
establishment within the institute of 
suitable memorials. 





South Africa Forms 
Bureau of Education 





African Union Models Plan 
After American System 





A bureau of education recently estab- 
lished in connection with the Union de- 
partment of education of the Union of 
South Africa will follow to some extent 
the organization and work of the United 
States Office of Education and similar 
agencies of the British and German gov- 
ernments, according to a statement 
sued by the Office of Education. The 
statement summarizes an official an- 
nouncement received by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, from the newly es- 
tablished bureau. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A national bureau of education has 
been recently established in connection 
with the Union department of educa- 
tion of the Union of South Africa. Ac- 
cording to official announcement received 
by the Commissioner of Education, the 
bureau, in its organization and work, 
will follow to some extent the plan of 
the United States Office of Education, 
the Office of Special Enquiries and Re- 


ports in London, and Das Zentral- 
institut fur Erziehung and Unterricht 
in Berlin. 

Its function will be the collection, 


evaluation, and dissemination of “infor- 
mation concerning educational needs and 
actual progress in various directions 
(surveys).” It plans to deal with “edu- 
cational questions on broad lines from a 
South African point of view, making 
available the experience gained in other 
countries, ¢ 
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Economic Status 
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An expert of the Bureau of Mines is here shown operating a camera 





United Sta 


which photographs waves of air otherwise invisible. 


thus procured are used by the Bureau in its researches connected 


with mine explosions. 


Ink Containing Iron Found 
To Have Excellent Permanence 








Specialist of Bureau of Standards Says Writing May Fade 
But Can Be Partially Restored as Long as the 


Paper Holds Together 





By C. E. Waters 


Chief. Rubber, Lubricants and Textiles Section, Chemistry Division, 
Bureau of Standards 


National 


Without writing ink, typewriter rib- 
bons, and carbon paper the modern office 


would have to get along with pencils. 
One is compelled to wonder what would 
be selected as the butt for complaints, 


because everybody can get a satisfactory 
pencil without much difficulty. Twenty 
five vears of close contact with the anal- 
inks and 


ysis and testing of writing a 
sharter acquaintance with typewriter 
ribbons and carbon paper have shown 


that these essential office supplies never 
quite suit tRe user. 
Complaint is made that the ink is too 


corrosive, too thick and gummy; the rib 
bons either give blurred writing or they 
are unevenly inked and the fabric cuts 
through in no time; the carbon pape 
gives poor copies, smudges badly, and 
does not last long enough. Is_ there 
justification for these complaints? 


Nowadays most of the writing inks are 
of the blue-black kind. They are, 
should be clear solutions, and should not 
quickly become turbid and deposit sedi- 
ment. The writing is blue at first, but in 
a few days turns nearly jet black. The 
blue color is due to a dye, which must 
be in the ink because without it the fresh 


writing would be of a pale, faded-looking | 


color. The change to black is caused by 
the action of atmospheric oxygen, which 
converts the easily soluble, weakly col- 


ored ferrous gallotannate and insoluble, | 


black ferric gallotannate. When writing 
which has become black immersed in 
water, the dye will bleed out, together 
with whatever gallotannate is not firmly 


is 


attached to the paper. This soaking 
ought nof wash out all of the writing 
nor so blur it that it becomes illegible. 
Cork of Stoppers ' 
Penetrated by Oxygen 

When a bottle of ink is kept for a 


long time it becomes first cloudy and the 

deposits a thick gummy sediment, which 
is largely the insoluble ferric gallotan- 
nate. If the ink is hermetically sealed 
in a glass bulb so that oxygen can not 
get to it there will be no sediment for 
years; but a cork stopper is not really 
air-tight, and oxygen gradually gets into 
the ink. In order to slow down the oxid- 
ation and to keep the black compound 
as long as possible from precipitating, 
and thus delay the formation of sediment, 


the ink must contain some free acid, us- 
ually sulphuric but sometimes hydro- 
chloric. 

Our ancestors used iron gallotannate 


ink for about 70 years before discovering | 


the advantage of having in it a little free 
acid. What they had was aged before 


use and was a muddy suspension of fine | 
particles of the iron compound in water. | 


To keep these particles from settling 
to the hottom too fast, and to hold them 
to the paper, 
able gum was dissolved in the ink. Clear 
inks of the present-day type were first 
made in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. As quill pens were the writing 
implements in those days, this modern 
kind of ink had to wait a few decades 
before “it corrodes the pen” could become 
the favorite complaint about it. Now- 
adays any incrustation of dried-up ink 
on the pen, as well as any roughness 
of the point caused by the solvent action 
of the acid, is called corrosion. 

The post office lobby pen is held as a 
horrible example of what a 
ink can do, though the condition of the 
pen is a reflection upon the users rathe) 
than the fault of the ink, If the pens 
were wiped on a blotter after use there 
would be no complaints about corrosion. 
The stationer and the druggist sell al- 
most identical ink, though theirs may 
contain a little more acid than the 
in the lobby. The same ink put up in 
a different bottle and appropriately 
labeled becomes fountain-pen ink. What 
makes this so much better than the ink 


furnished by Uncle Sam? We think it 
so because we\think it so. 


How much aWd should be in writing 
ink is a matter fer dispute. Both manu- 
facturer and user want the ink to stay 
clear long as ‘ 


| 


a small quantity of a suit- | 


corrosive | 


ink | 


as 3 possible, but not to 
have it so acid that it will roughen 
steel pens. The Federal specifications | 


for record and coyping ink (No. 163) 
and for writing ink (No, 164), represent 
attempts to compromise between exces- 
sive sedimentation and too much cor- 
rosiveness, 

The experience of centuries has shown 
that iron gallotannate inks have excel- 
Jent permanence, though they are by no 
means perfect in that respect. ‘The 

} writing will eventually fade, especially 


Guides Marriages 





| Pennsylvania Says Ratio of 
Wed to Unwed Is at 
Prewar Level 





State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, July 1. 
\ ARRIAGE rates” respond to 
| - changes in economic conditions 
very rapidly, according to a bulletin 


African Plant in Sa 


A plant called crotalaria introduced 


issued by the State bureau of vital from Africa to this country 20 years 
statistics. The bulletin, reviewing | ago by specialists of the Department of 
fluctuations in the marriage rate in 


Agriculture may be instrumental in pro- | 


Pennsylvania during the past quarter ; ; a a 
ducing increases in farm crops of south- | 


declares 


of a_ century, the present , 

ratio of marriages to unmarried popu- |ern States, according to a statement 
lation in this State remains well be- | issued by the Department. 

low the prewar figure. A statement On sandy soils in Florida, both corn 
summarizing the review, issued by 


and sweet potatoes have yielded in- 
creased crops following the planting cf 
a species of the plant, Crotalaria striata, 
it stated. “Although no other evi- 
dence of increased crops following cro- 
talaria is available as yet, forage crop 


the Bureau, follows in full text: 
Marriage rates respond to changing 
economie conditions very — rapidly. 
Those conditions have been less favor- 
able to marriage since 1920 than they 


Is 


were before, partly because of the specialists of the Department feel sure 
—eP Ocal i. ° Qo qv : ; . ” 
commercial depressions of 1921, 1924 | that increased yields will result,” the 
and 1927, the higher standard of living | statement declares. 
and the increase ipply of female |" ,. : : 
ll we erORNeS SET Thirty-six species of the plant have 
c or z e . 
Paes ‘ ; . been used in experimental work, trial 
f — To ot = ~— World plantings having been grown in South 
—— . road tag t Ct ore’ Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi — and 
War. the pureau’s bulletin shows @ | Georgia. The crop has shown good re- 
close connection between economic | cuits in each of these States and the 
conditions and the number of mar- plant is being tried this year in North 
riages. Following the panic of 1907, | Gayolina, Texas, Louisiana and other 
the marriage rate dropped to 14.6 | States, according to the statement, whicn 
3 in 1908 and 5.2 in 1909, Those were follows in full text: 
the lowest rates recorded at the time, ‘ ; . ‘ 
a Crotalaria is a new legume for the 


but would not be considered low today. 


ee Following another depression in 1913, a a ee a 
: a fr > genus alariz . os 
tes Bureau of Mines the rate slumped slightly in 1914, but | {é — Peer a 1 his 
é nk from 1914 to 1917, while Europe was |@nnual plants native to Alrica, india, 
engage a an the rad: War and wages South America, Mexico and the United 
is ee de States ¢ xr parts of the world. For 
The photographs ‘re r re > witness te rose States and other parts o e 2 
p gsrapns ja —— re marriage rate ros a inet tow youre crotaets bes teen 
ee ee Neca grown extensively as a summer cover 
i crop in Florida citrus groves, and re- 
» easy to use. Records should be written cent tests by the | nited States Depart- 
with ink of such a concentration that) ment of Agriculture indicate that it will 


grow equally well in other parts of the 
South. 
Many Species Used 
In Experimental Work 
Thirty-six species of crotalaria have 
been used in experimental work, but the 
ones which have shown up best in this 
country are Crotalaria striata and Cro- 
talaria spectabilis. In 1909 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture brought Crotalaria 
striata from eastern Africa to the United 
States. When the seed arrived it was 
sent to the Florida Experiment Station, 
at Gainesville, from which place its cul- 
ture has gradually spread. 
Trial plantings of crotalaria have been 


there will be plenty of black iron gallo- 
tannate on the paper. The more of this, 
the slower the fading and the better the 
chance of restoring the writing by chem- 
ical treatment 

Blue-black and red inks are tested in 
comparison with standard inks made ac- 
cording to formulas given in the respec- 
tive specifications. Delivery samples 
must be as good in every essential as 
the standard, though the specifications do 
not require the manufacturer to use the 
pure materials called for by the formulas. 
The wording on this point is perfectly 
clear, yet it is often misread. 

From one point of view, carbon is the 
best ink-making material because no 


if it is much exposed to bright light amount < monene to _ — no treat-| grown in a 7 
, + : aio , ment with chemicals, short of destroying sissippl anc 1eorgia. ne =6crop as 
and to dampness, but as long fo one the paper will bleach or dissolve it. In came up well in each of these States, 
paper holds together it is possible to fact, its weakness is that it can not be|and is being tried this year in North 
partially restore the writing. The gallic, dissolved, and yield a solution’which can! Carolina, Texas, Louisiana and a few 
and tannic acids in the ink may be com-, be used as ink. Yet there are carbon)! other States. Last year at Arlington 
pletely oxidized to water and carbon inks. They are suspensions of carbon’ Farm, Va., Crotalaria spectabilis grew 
dioxide long after the dye has disap-|in water that contains other substances | 5 feet high but failed to mature seed. 
peared, but the iron will remain behind to keep the black from rapidly settling | In the same test Crotalaria striata grew 
as streaks of rusty iron oxide. By ap- out, and to hold it to the paper. Black! only about 12 inches high. 
propriate chemical treatment it is pos-| drawing ink is the best known of this Most of the species of crotalaria are 
sible to change these pale particles of , kind, but there are a few manufacturers tropical or subtropical in their climatic 
iron oxide into more intensely colored) Who make carbon writing ink. fequirements and in the United States 
compounds of iron. (From current issue of Commer- they are treated commonly as summer 
Most written matter is not worth keep cial Standards Monthly, — official annuals. Native species have been found 
ing for many years so it is suffices to publication of the United States growing as far north as the New Eng- 
have ink which is of good color and Bureau of Standards.) land States, but these are decidedly in- 
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Imported Plant May Cause Increase 
In Farm Crops of Southern States 


Specialists of Department of Agriculture Say 
Good Results Have Been Obtained With 


or light loam soils. 
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ndy Soil of Florida 


ferior to the introduced species, accord- 
ing to forage crops specialists of the De- 
partment. 

Trial plantings have shown that most 
of the crotalarias are adapted to sandy 
Plantings on heavy 
soils to date have indicated tha the spe- 
cies tested are not adapted to such soils. 
On poor sandy soils in the South cro- 
talaria has made unusually large growth 
in comparison with other legumes, and 
it is for such conditions that the plant 
is attracting special attention. 

Many species of crotalaria have a bit- 
ter taste in the green state and livestock 
seem to avoid them. A feeding test with 
crotalaria meal at the Florida experi- 
ment station indicates that this plant is 
more palatable when cured. Reports 
from the Dutch East Indies say that sev- 
eral species of crotalaria have been used 
tor feeding cattle and horses. 





Inoculation Is Said 
Not to Be Necessary 


On sandy soils in Florida both corn 
and sweet potatoes have yielded in- 
creased crops following Crotalaria stri- 
ata. Although no other evidence of in- 
creased vields of crops following crota- 
laria is available as yet, forage crops 
specialists of the Department feel sure 
that increased yields will result. 

Ordinarily, no inoculation of crotalania 
seed is necessary, because the organism 
needed the same as that which in- 
oculates cowpeas and is generally pres- 


Is 


ent in the South. Native species of 
crotalaria are fairly well distributed 
throughtout the eastern and southern 


United States and may be a factor in the 
distribution of the inoculating organ- 
ism, according to specialists of the 
Department. 

Crotalaria striata, the species now 
grown most widely in Florida, grows 
erect and under favorable conditions 
often reaches a height of 6 feet. The 
flowers are yellow and the small seeds 
are mottled olive green to straw brown. 
Flowers, immature pods, and mature 
pods may be found on the plants any 
time in the season after the first pods 
have ripened. Because of this seeding 
habit harvesting seed by machinery wiil 
be difficult. 

Crotalaria spectabilis also grows erect 
and under favorable conditions in Florida 
often grows 6 feet or more in height. 
Stems are not quite so woody as in C. 
striata, and the vellow flowers are more 
showy. The seeding period does not ex- 
tend over so long a time as in striata, 
a fact of importance in harvesting the 
; seed, 

Crotalaria plants mature seed in from 
four to five months from date of plant- 
ing. If the crop grown for green 
}manure or for hay and with no effort 
| to save seed, it seems possible that some 
| species may be grown widely as far north 
‘as Virginia, or even farther north, 


Is 











The Housewife’s Hand 


@ 1930 


Directs A€@P’s buyin 


If you hired a personal agent to buy food in the 
markets of the world for your own table, you would 
give him, first, money for the purchase and shipping 
costs; second, money to cover his expenses; and, third, 
a salary for his services. . . . You, yourself, would 
choose the kind of food he would buy. 


That’s just what you do when you trade with A & P. 


Of every dollar which you pay over A & P counters, 


8314 cents go to food producing communities* in ex- 


OoyY 


change for the food you ask for 


A & P's part is to find out what you want—by 
what you order in its stores—and to spend your 83% 
cents as you direct. Of the rest of your dollar, 14 
cents stay in your neighborhood to run A & P stores. 


All you pay A & P for its services is the remain- 
ing 21% cents. 


*Another article will tel you how your massed buying helps 
American food producers as much as it helps you—fair tit for tat. 


THE 
GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFI 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


TEA 
co. 
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York Urges Insurance 


For Unemployment and Old Age Want Asserted to Rest 70 Tax Na 
In Strong States © 





Industrial Slow-ups Will Continue to Occur Periodically, Says 
Mr. Roosevelt, Criticizing Theory of Maintaining 
Prosperity by High Wages 


By Franklin D. Roosevelt 
s Governor of New York ” 
i riew existing 
It is necessary first to review existing 
conditions in order to put down in black 
and white what we seek to remedy. We 
ean and must think nationally, for every 
State and every region face today the 
same facts and are affected by condi- 
tions in every other State and region. 
A good illustration is an occurrence of 
last cavamn. When na in- 
> in Detroit laid off several hun- 
ee ta Sosand workers in local plants, 
40,000 of these workers came to the 
State of New York looking for aoe 
mass movement nearly a third of the 
way across the continent. 


Whole Nation Affected 
By Industrial Slow-up 


In the days of our fathers three-quar- 
ters of the population were enpnaee in 
farming and only one-quarter 1n > us- 
try. Todav the figures are reversed, 
‘In the old days, therefore, for the very 
obvious reason that peaks and valley sof 

e r j lid not row the 
so-called prosperity ¢ = = 
‘ms out of work in the 
People on the farms oe anaes, 
asure as workers actories 
the unemployment situation was not serl- 
ous enough or lasting enough to be 
called a permanent problem. Today, 
however, because the Nation Is oo aren y 
industrialized the closing down of, = pet 
cent of industry is felt very definitely in 
unity. dae 
 icoaealty I differ fundamentally with 
some eminent gentlemen in public life 
who recently have tried to sell ss 
i ollv > economic ry; 
tion a wholly new ec ,_ theory 
Sapecially in 1928 and 1929. This men’ 
contrary to all teachings of history, was 
that prosperity—i. ¢. constant work for 
Grersbody man and woman, who was 
illit to rork-—would continue in- 
willing to work—w0 ontint 
definitely on a rising ee ome 
ich wages continued, ¢ 
. high pressure selling campaign to 
dispose of the output. 
In other words, 


t of manu rticles, it 
:. “T to be bought and paid for if 


y > was employed and earning 
or eng Thus, if every family in 
the United States owned - — 

$ i 930 Vv g every 
and one radio set in 1930, y F gins 

i ‘ould need two cars and two 
Sate. or i960 every family — _— 

car radios—the older 
three cars and three rat 4 
theory of a saturation point having been 


wholly abandoned. a 
Untortunately for some of our W ash- 


“ ; s this néw theory that, al- 
eet —_— can not pull himself up 


i “ came 
y -straps, @ nation can, can 
oF abe when it bumped 


factured articles, it 


terrible cropper M 
auldneety into the old law of supply and 
demand. A serious disillusionment has 
resulted. 


Distortion of Facts — 
As to Economic Crisis 


We can wholly approve of the re- 
assurance against panic which came 
from the conferences in the Nation’s 
capitol last Autumn. But on the other 
hand many people, irrespective of 
politics, are mga _ 
i inst the specté i S 
i ememnent and leading financiers jug- 
gling with figures in order deliberately to 

s 
in. oriroen 12 and 15 workers out 
of every 100 are out of a job in very 
many industries, it is neither truthful 
nor useful to tell them that employment 
is practically back to normal, or that 
purely psychological reasons only stand 
in the wav of a 100 per cent output. 

The truth of the matter 1s that we 
are in the midst of another turn of the 


wheel in the economic cycle, and that 
production in most industries has outrun 
To this domestic crisis 


consumption. 
has been added 
our exports. 7 { 
To = into the reason for this would 
cause me to be accused of talking poli- 
tics. Suffice it to say that our present 
theory of the economic relationship be- 
tween us and the other nations does not 
seem to be an outstanding success for 
our pocketbooks. 


Next we must consider the effect of 
the latest manufacturing and selling 
processes. The result of so-called effi- 


ciency methods is that. the top age o 
employment usefulness ! 
65 to 70 vears of age, but has dropped 
to from 45 to 50 years of age. 

Though the practice 1s happily not uni- 
versal a growing number of large em- 
ployers are hiring only young men and 
women, and in times of reduction the 
older employes are the first to go. This 
means that the old age problem, which 
only a few years ago was by common 
consent set at the 70-year mark, is today 
advanced to include thousands of people 
in their fifties and sixties. 


Periodic Recurrence 


Of Unemployment 

To sum up the existing situation, we 
have a highly complex problem—one in 
which unemployment and old age wani 
are becoming more and more interwoven; 
where the remedy for one must take cog- 
nizence of the other; where Government 
aid must be thought out along scientific 
economic lines and not be tossed out as a 
charity or as a result of political hysteria. 

Judging by the past and present, un- 
employment always will be with us as a 
nation, varying with the economic cycles. 
Certain steps and trends are being 
worked out in various sections and in va- 
rious industries for the purpose of flat- 
tening out, at least fartially, the peaks 
and the valleys. ; 

For example, in my judgment, the 
trend is distinctly toward the five-day 
week. This seems to be coming slowly 
but definitely. It means the employ- 
ment of more people, or, at least, the 
laying off of fewer people; as does also 
the movement toward shorter hours of 
work per day. 


. Then we have the movement toward 


berter planning of work—the so-called | 


for instance, which 
guarantees to the worker a definite pe- 
riod of work, say 48 weeks out of the 
year, for which he or she is hired. With 
this planning goes the staggering of 
work, the cooperation between different 
lines of industry, and the acceleration of 
public and private construction in pe- 
i ession. ; 
er Ses thing that during the past 
six months practically every State gov- 
ernment has recognized the emergency 
and taken definite action. For instance, 
this year the Legislature of New York 
gave me appropriations for $90,000,000 
of public work, an increase of $29,000,- 
000 over the previous year. 

So, also, the municipalities and coun- 
ties of the State increased this 
fourfold. Those, however, are emer- 


Cincinnati system, 


a 


no matter how much | 


d soberly protest- | 
le of officials of | 


a distinct falling off in| 


f | 
s no longer from | 





+ ‘ 
gency measures and can not necessarily 


{be counted on in future periods of unem- 

ployment because of the simple fact that 
the debts of cities, cuunties and other 
local government units have increased of 
late to an alarming and perhaps a dan- 
gerous extent, 


| Permanent Policies 
For Security of Worker 


More permanent remedies have been 
undertaken in various parts of the coun- 
try. For instance, in New York, a com- 
mittee appointed by me, composed of 
four business men, a labor leader and 
the State industrial commissioner, has 
been doing splendid and permanent work 
since April. Already they have con- 
sulted with over 200 large industrial 
concerns and have established the prin- 
ciple of giving steadier work by careful 
planning within the industries them- 
selves. = 

In all these studies and plans, how- 
ever, we are confronted with a definite 
lack of statistics and facts. For in- 
stance, we know fairly accurately how 
many people are employed, but we know 
very inaccurately how many people are 
unemployed. Here is an immediate need 
for governmental and private organizing 
in order that we may have the whole 
truth about the unemployment situation. 

The very recent announcement from 
the Census Bureau in Washington, giv- 
ing figures of unemployment over a defi- 
nite area, has already been discredited 
for the very simple reason that the fig- 
ures are wholly out of line with known 
facts. J 

Furthermore, industrial planning, 
while excellent in the case of larger em- 
ployers who in many cases can make 
their output programs for a year or 
more in advance, is not so possible for 
the smaller employer or for the man 
who in his business handles only one line 
of goods. 

I come, therefore, to a concrete con- 
lclusion. Careful planning, shorter hours, 
more complete facts, public works and 
a dozen other palliatives will in the fu- 
ture reduce unemployment especially in 
times of industrial depression. But all 
lof these put together will not eliminate 
unemployment. 

There may indeed be periods in our 
\future history when, for economic or 
|political reasons, we may go 





itop of another. We shall have in these 
{periods new “accidents” of employment, 
|such as we have had in the past, for 
instance changes in styles such as the 
replacement of cotton goods by artificial 
silk, such as the depression—we hope a 


temporary one—in the spoken drama 
with the advent of the movies and the 
talkies. So also we shall have new in- 


|ventions which will be compared to the 
advent of the automobile and we may 
have further losses of foreign markets. 
Some of these great changes are pre- 
|dictable, others are unpredictable. 
Against them some form of insurance 
seems to be the only an$wer. 
Unemployment insurance we shall 
}come to in this country just as certainly 
as we have come to workmen’s compen- 
sation for industrial injury, just as cer- 
tainly as we are today in the midst of a 
jnational wave of insuring against old 
lage want. 
| Ninety per cent of unemployment is 
| wholly without the fault of the worker. 
| Other nations and governments have un- 
|dertaken various systems which insure 
| their workers when unemployment 
comes. Why should we, in the 48 States 
of our Union, fear to undertake the 
task? 


| Actuarial Basis 
For Work Insurance 


It is, of course, necessary 
recognize and guard against 
dangers, but there is no reason 
| proper study can not give us the answer. 
Insurance against unemployment must 
not by any chance or loophole become a 


for us to 
two grave 


mere dole—a hand-out from local or 
| State governing agencies—which _ en- 
courages idleness and defeats its own 


|; purpose, 

It should be possible in developing a 
system of unemployment insurance, to 
draw a hard and fast line against any 
man or woman who declines to accept 
an offered position, and it should be pos- 
sible so to alternate employment that 
| no individual will be unable to find a job 
for more than two or three months at a 
time. 

The other social and governmental 
danger is that there will be a natural 
tendency to pay the cost of unemploy- 
|ment insurance out of current revenues 
|of Government. It is clear to me, first, 
that unemployment insurance must be 
placed upon an actuarial basis, and, sec- 


ondly, that contribution must be made | 


| by the workers themselves. 
Ideally a carefully worked out system 


of unemployment insurance should be 


self-supporting and a close and _ intelli- | 


gent study of the facts and of the law 
of averages can make this wholly pos- 
sible, 

Up to the 
have been thinking of old 
ance in terms of the’ very 
terms of the old-fashioned almshouse, 
poorhouse or county farm. Today, 
however, old age security logically and 
inevitably ties in with the whole prob- 
lem of unemployed. 

The reason first, that when old 
men and old women are no longer able 
to support themselves by working they 


present time most of 
age insur- 


old and in 


is 
’ 


come into the ranks of the unemployed | 


just as much as if they were the victims 
of industrial lay-offs. The only differ- 
fence is that their lay-off is permanent 
rather than temporary. 

The other reason is the tendency of 
the speed-up American industrial ma- 
chine to decline to employ men and 
women who have merely reached middle 
age and have not reached real old age. 


| Procedure by Stages 
In Solution of Problem 


It of course, inevitable that the 
|problem must be worked out in a piece- 
jmeal manner. For example, the passage 
lof the old-age security law in the State 
|}of New York this year takes only one 
short step towards the larger problem. 

Our new law applies only to men and 
women 70 vears old and over, but it is 
based on the correct theory that it is 


18, 


in the long run cheaper for the com- 
munity and better for the beneficiaries 
to live in their own homes during their 


declining years than for them to become 
inmates of institutions. We as a Nation 
have begun to do everything possible 


of the wards of the States. 


through | 
|several years of hardship, one right on} 


why | 


us | 


Nevertheless the New York law has 
failed to go to the real roots of old age 
want. It has set up no machinery fo 
the building up of what in time must! 
become an, insurance fund to which the| 
State and the workers, and possibly the | 
employer, will contribute. 

The cost of the present law is to be 
borne half by the State itself and half 
by the counties of the State. That may 
be very well as a stop-gap to meet the 
emergency of those who are today in| 
want, and it is estimated that only 51,- | 
000 men and women in the State of New! 
York will be affected. 

It is our hope, nevertheless, that we | 
can make the application of the law far 
more broad in years to come but that} 
in so doing we can get away definitely | 
from the theory of more State and 
county aid and that we shall establisn | 
a definite insurance system of which the | 
worker will become a definite part as an 
individual the very first day that he or| 
she starts to become a wage earner in| 
the community. 

I have set forth in this brief review | 
existing situations which I believe musc 
be met with no haphazard answers. 
That the broad principles of insurance 
can be made to meet the basic problem 
of unemployment and of old age want 
seems to me a business proposal whicn 
is sound. It would be far more radical 
or socialistic to suggest that local and 
State governments should, in the days to 
come, grant pensions or doles to those | 
who are in need. Our economic proc- 
esses and tendencies call for business- 
like plans to meet the difficulties of an 
industrial age. 

It probable that different States 
will seek to work out those problems in 
ways which differ in method. That is 
one of the great advantages of our sys- 
tem of 48 separate and distinct State 
sovereignties. Some States will, with- 
out doubt, be more successful than oth- | 
ers. We can learn by comparisons and | 
by interchange of ideas. That is why | 
I hope that in the days to come those) 
conferences of the chief executives of | 
the 48 States will continue to grow in | 
the oportunities which they afford to 
us for increasing our knowledge and for | 
the discussion of our common problems. | 

(The foregoing is the full text of | 
an. address delivered June 30 at the 
governors’ conference at Salt Lake | 
City, Utah, a summary of which — | 
was printed in the issue of July 1.) 
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Group Proposed to Erect 
Memorial of World War 


Creation of a commission for the erec- 
tion of a World War memorial at the 
| National Capital, is proposed in a bill 
(H. R. 13258), introduced by Representa- | 
tive Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., 
|July 1. It was referred to the House 
|Committee on Library, of which Mr.| 
|Luce is chairman. The resolution pro- 
| vides that the commission shall comprise | 
|five members to be appointed by the| 
President, to serve with the cooperation | 
|of the National Commission on Fine Arts 
and the National Capital Park and Plan- 
{ning Commission. It would authorize} 
| $25,000 for the Commission’s expenses. 

Mr. Luce also is chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Library. | 





General Jadwin Made Head 
| Of New Power Commission 


Present Hoover announced orally on 
| July 1 that he had selected Maj. Gen. | 
| Edgar Jadwin, retired, former Chief of 
| Engineers of the Army, to be chairman | 
}of the Federal Power Commission under | 
jthe new act of Congress providing for | 
the reorganization of the Commission 
with full-time Commissioners in place 
of the present Commissign composed of 
|three Cabinet officers. General Jadwin 
has accepted the post. 





Prohibition Director 


| Takes Oath of Office 





Howard T. Jones Also Sworn in 
As Executive Assistant 





The oath of office as Director of Pro- 
| hibition, completing the transfer of the 
prohibition unit from the Treasury De- 
{partment to the Department of Justice, 
was administered to Col. Amos W. W. 
| Woodcock July 1, by the appointment 
| clerk of the Department, Charles B. 
| Sornborger. 

Mr. Howard T. Jones, newly appointed 
| executive assistant to Mr. Woodcock, im- 
mediately followed him in taking the 
| oath of office for the position upon which 
| he is entering. 

| The oaths were administered in the 
presence of the Attorney General, Wil- 
jliam D. Mitchell, and the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of prohibition 
matters, Aaron G. Youngquist. 

| Mr. Woodcock was formerly the United 
States Attorney for the District of Mary- 
land. Mr. Jones has been assistant to 
Mr. Youngquist, having served under the 
former Assistant Attorney General. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt. He handled 
the prohibition division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice following her resignation 
and until the appointment of Mr. Young- | 
quist, 

According to the official register of 
the Department of Justice, Mr. Wood- 
cock was appointed to the office of United 
States Attorney for the Maryland district 
on Feb, 10, 1927. Mr. Jones was origin- 
ally appointed to the Department of Jus- 
tice Mar. 1, 1916, 

The names of 10 assistant prohibition 
administrators were announced by the 
Department of Justice July 1. Of the 
10 designated, 2 have been assigned to | 
the fifth district with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La. The assistants to be 
assigned to Philadelphia, Pa., Richmond, 
Va., and St. Paul, Minn., were not an- 
nounced. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

The following persons have been des- 
ignated as assistant prohibition admin- 
istrators in the several administrative 
districts: No. 1, Boston, Harry E. 
Goodnough; No. 2, New York, James J. 
Donovan; No. 3, Philadelphia, - ; No. 
4, Richmond, ; No. 5, New Orleans, 
Gene Smith, Savannah; George Ham- 
mons, Ft. Worth; No. 6, Cincinnati, Gus- 
tave J. Simons; No. 7, Chicago, George 
H. Hurtburt; No. 8 St. Paul, ; No. 
9, Kansas City, John B. Madden; No. 10, 
Denver, Isaac S, T. Gregg; No. 11, San 


total |to get away from the institutionalizing | Francisco, George H. Seaver; No. 12, 


| Seattle, Maurice Smith. | 


| their parties. 


{ply, pure food, 
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Strength of Union States Held to Be Powerless 





Governor Dern, 
Tells ef Good 
Through Conference Be- 
tween Executives 





By George H. Dern 
Governor of Utah 


of Utah, 


Gained 
| practically impossible for a State ade-|comparable to the revenue produced by | 
| quately or fairly to tax national banks |the property tax rate under the old sys- 
|under the present Federal restrictions,| tem,” Mr. Sullivan said, explaining the | 





Amended to Remedy Situation 





Salt Lake City, Utah, July 1.—It is 


George H. Sullivan, chairman gf the 
bank tax commisison of Minnesota, de- 


The Federal statute 


| produce a revenue which wouid be fairly 


provisions of the bill in some detail and 
pointing out that the House Committee 


|clared July 1 in his address to the gov-|on Banking and Currency has yostponed 
;ernors’ conference. 


consideration of the bill until December, 


I am grateful for the honor of pre-|0n the subject (section 5219 R. S.) has | 1930. 
siding over this banquet which has been| Produced dire confusion in the tax sys. 
tendered to the governors’ conference by| tems of the various States, he asserted. 


the Utah Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Speaking first for the State of Utah, 
may I reiterate the welcome that I ex- 
tended this morning to the visiting gov- 
ernors, their wives and the members of 
We consider it a high 
honor that we have been given the privi- 
lege of entertaining the most distin- 
guished group that could be assembled in 
the United States. 
prove half as delightful to them as it is 
to us, we know that it will not soon be 
forgotton. 


Utah to ::2 a little of her beauties, her 


resources and her progressive, patriotic.| 


people. 


Speaking for the governors’ conference | 


“Congress, in imposing restrictions 
upon the States, invades their proper 
province and arbitrarily usurps their 
rightful power,” he said. 

“There has been a flood of litigation. 


| 100-year-old Decision 
Cause of Controversy 


“The controversy arises primarily be- 
cause of a decision by Chief Justice Mar- 
| Shall rendered more than 100 years ago 


|Many banks have resisted payment of |in which it was held the then existing 


their taxes and many millions have been 


| United States Bank was an instrumental- 


llost to the States as a result of such|ity of the United States Government like 


If their visit shall} 


Our greetings are therefore) 
|most sincere, and we are happy that the 


rs s rs ‘ “ome to} 
leaders of so.many States have come 2 | gress to amend the Federal statute rep- 


litigation. 

“Many compromises have been made 
by which banks have gone free on pay- 
ment of a small fractional part of the 
tax levied,” Mr. Sullivan said. “No 
definite figures are available as to the 
total amount of such loss.” 

The Goodwin bill now pending in Con- 


resents a compromise between repre- 
sentatives of the American Bankers’ As- 


| sociation and of certain States, Mr. Sul- 


and for myself as the host governor, I as- | 


sure the Utah Society, 
American Revolution, of our deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude for tendering us 
this brilliant banquet. I am sure this 
event will be remembered as one of the 
outstanding features of our entertain- 
ment this year. 
Under Fitting Auspices 

It is fitting that this banquet should 
have been tendered by and entrusted to 
the Sons of the American Revolution, | 
because I am informed that a higher per- 
centage of the population of Utah is 
eligible for membership in the Sons of 
the American Revolution than that of 
any other State in the American Union. 
This is due to the fact that the original | 
Mormon people came principally from | 
New England and New York of Revolu- 
tionary stock. 

It is also appropriate that the chief 
executives and first ladies of so many 
States should be entertained by a pa- 
triotic society such as the Sons of the | 
American Revolution. | 

I appreciate the fact that patriotism | 
is a much-abused word, and that some- 
times the most un-American doctrines 
are advocated in the name of patriotism. 
For example, notwithstanding the fact 
that the patriots of the Revolution en- 


of Valley Forge that we might have 
freedom of opinion and freedom of 
speech, we see in this country today self- 
styled patriots who would deny these 
sacred, fundamental rights to those who 
do not conform to their own standard- 
ized views. 

I am not a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, but I understand 
that the objective of this society is to 
perpetuate the memory of those who 
made the United States an independent 
Nation, and to inculcate in succeeding 
generations a knowledge not merely of 
the form of our Government, but of the 
ideals and principles that inspired its | 
founders. “The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” 

Status of States’ Rights 

The Revolutionary fathers did not fight 
for the Constitution of the United 
States: The Constitution was not framed 
until several years after the Revolution- 
ary War was over. Indeed, so concerned 
were the States with their own integrity 
that it required a number of years to 


| 


| get them together under the Constitution. 


Much as we revere the Constitution, 
we have always construed it in the light 
of the ideals that led the Colonies to take 
up arms to dissolve the political bands 
that connected them with the mother 
country. | 

I am sure that this must be the spirit | 
of the sons of the American Brahe ans) 


|and this being true, the governors here | 


assembled are happy to be the guests 
of the society tonight. 


A gathering of governors readily 


starts several trains of thought. It re- 
jminds us of the vastness of our coun- 
try, of its diversity of climate, topog- 


raphy and resources, hence of the differ- 
ences of conditions and industries in the 
several States, each of which contributes 
to the power and glory of the Nation as 
a whole. It reminds us that while the 
United States is a nation, it is at the 


|same time a collection of States, 


There are citizens who 
States’ rights as a fetish: 


still worship 


there are 
others who glibly assert that States’ 
rights were abolished at Appomattox. | 


Both extremists are wrong, 
lies in between. 
; Need of Strong States 
When the Great War came emphasis 
was naturally laid upon naticnalism, and 


tor the truth 


this tendency is still reflected in the 
thinking of today. 
A State governor, however, is in a 


position where he can see the essential 
Importance of the State and the State 
governments. It true that we look 
to Washington for many things. The 
laws enacted by Congress sometimes af- 
fect our well-being and prosperity, and 
of course we depend upon the national 
Government to keep us out of war and 


is 


to conduct the war when we get into 
it, as well as to coin our money and 
carry our mail. 

But I venture to say that so far as 


most of us are concerned, nothing that | 
has been done in Washington for several 
years Interests us half as much as police 
and fire protection, honest courts, good 
schools, good roads, a pure water sup- 
good public health serv- 
ice, fair public utility rates, just labor 
laws and a thousand and one State func- 
tions that touch every one of us every 
day of our lives. ; 

_The State builds the citizens of the 
Nation. To minimize the importance of 
the State would be to misunderstand the 
true agencies of our system of govern- 
ment. We cannot have a strong Union 
unless we have strong States. 

Objective of Conference 

_ This governors’ conference, therefore, 
Is an organization designed to improve 
State governments. The governors of 
all the States get together once a year 
to discuss common problems and to com- 
pare experiences. If one governor has 
found a successful way to meet a given 
situation, he tells the rest of us about it 
in order that we may profit by his. expe- 
rience, 

As governors we are all 
primarily with the affairs of our Com- 
monthwealths and with the welfare éf 
our people. That is part the scope 
of our duty. Nevertheless, we recognize, 
particularly as we associate with the 
governors of other States, that no State 
can li¥e unto itself alone, but that our| 
highest ambition must be to make our 


of 


Sons of the | 


livan explained. 
“Like all other compromises, the bill 


| was not quite satisfactory to either the 


‘Retail Returns and Credits 


| lowest, 0.7 per cent. 


| returns 
‘credit sales, 15.4 per cent; followed by 

|furniture stores, 15.7 per cent; and de-| 
| partment stores, 13.1 per cent. 
| percentages of returns and allowances on 


|dealers, 4.2 per cent; and automobile- 
| accessory stores, 5.1 per cent. 


| We appreciate most kighly his kindness | 


bankers or the representatives of the 
States,” he said. ‘However, it has some 
good features and one is that it pro- 
vides an additional method for taxing 
bank shares on the ad valorem basis and 
provides that the rate may be higher 
than the rate on notes, bonds, mortgages 
and other intangibles. It also provides 


cific’ tax on bank shares, the details of 
which I shall not discuss.” 

“In the opinion of our special coun- 
sel and the members of our commission, 
and in the opinion of the tax officials 


of many of the States, the so-called | 
‘compromise’ bill if enacted into law} 
would enable States having low flat 


| rates on intangibles to tax bank shares | 


ou their value at a rate which would} 
i ene ne | 





Placed at 3 Billion Yearly 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


On open-credit sales, the ratio of re-| 


turns and allowances was highest for | 


musical instruments, 22.9 per cent; fol-| 
and optical goods, 14.8 per cent; and} 

Musical instrument stores led also in 
and allowances on installment-| 
Lowest | 


installment sales were reported by hard- | 
ware stores, 3.5 per cent; automobile | 


It was explained that the National} 


| Retail Credit Survey, conducted by the! 


Department of Commerce, at the request | 
of the-National Retail Credit Associa- | 
tion, has revealed a large body of facts 
on retail sales never before made avail-| 
able. Approximately 24,000 merchants, | 
with total sales approaching $5,000,000,- 
000 voluntarily furnished detailed re- 
ports of their business, it was said. 


Operators Benefited 
By Low Ship Charges 








Special Accomodations Found 
To Have Increased Traffic 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

marily because of the special accommo- 
datiofs now afforded. It was the Ship- 
ping Board which first.saw the wisdom 
of offering special accommodations at 
low rates for “students,” he explained, 
regalling that several years ago, when 
the Board operated the United States 
Lines, it inaugurated such a_ special 
class aboard the “Leviathan.” 

Since then, practically all other of 
the larger north Atlantic services, in- 
cluding the foreign “competitors,” have 
followed in establishing special student, 
or similar accommodations, he said. On 
the “Leviathan” special quarters were 
established, and rated between the sec- 
ond and third classes. These quarters | 
included everything in the way of ac-| 
commodations afforded the more expen- 
sive classes, but without the lavish re- 
finements, he said. 

Shipping lines, however, are not ex- 
pected to reduce their operating rates to 
the degree that they will not realize a 
fair and equitable operating profit, he 
said. There are the “dull months” in 
shipping ‘just as in other commercial 
pursuit, and the operators must prorate 
their revenues so as to provide a reason- 
able month-to-month earning. 

Abrupt and arbitrary reductions in} 
rates, he declared, might precipitate 
controversies between lines operating in 
the same service. Consequently, he de- 
clared, there must be justification for 
rate reductions. | 

Word has been received by the Board 
that the United Fruit Company immedi- | 
ately will reduce its passenger rates 
between New York and Havana for the 
remainder of the year, as a means of 
stimulating tourist travel. The informa- 
tion received by the Board is to the ef- 
fect that the fares between New York 
and Havana will be reduced from $85 
to $70, and that the round trip fare will 
be cut to $110. | 





respective States worthy members of | 
that sisterhood of States which consti- | 
tutes our common country. 

And so we can never lose sight of our | 


\fealty and devotion to the National Gov-| 


ernment and our duty to cooperate with 
it in promoting the general welfare of | 
all the people of the United States. 

It is fitting, therefore, that this 
gathering of State governors should | 
hear a message from an American citizen 
who occupies the highest American office | 
and the most powerful office in the world. 





in consenting to speak to us tonight over 


concerned | the radio. 


The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered en June 30 in 
Salt Lake City at a batquet tendered 
by the Utah Charter, Sons of the 
American Revolition to the Twenty- 
second Conference of Governors’ and 
broadcast over the Columbia Broad- | 
casting System. 


|}the basis of such an 


| the postoffice, and as such the same was 
not within the taxing power of the State 
where located,” Mr. Sullivan said. The 
| statement in that decision that ‘the 
power to tax is the power to destroy” no 
longer applies to the taxation of na- 
tional banks by the States, the speaker 
declared, for the reason that each State 
is now limited by the Fourteenth Amend- 
|ment to the Federal Constitution, which 
| requires all persons and property like 
| situate must bear a like burden of tax- 
| ation. 

| “Notwithstanding the Fourteenth 
| Amendment, Congress has continued the 
| limitation upon the States in force to 
; the present time,” he said. 

| The States should be permitted to tax 
national bank shares at 
|property tax rate, Mr. Sullivan statea. 

| “This general property tax system is 
{the method by which local and State 


another method which is called a ‘spe- | overuments have been supported in the 


United States ever since the organiza- 
|tion of our Government,” he declared. 


The ad valorem bank tax at the gen-| 


eral property tax rate was uniformiy 
assessed upon bank stock for a pericd 
of more than 60 years, he pointed ofit. 
Then in 1923, he explained, some of the 
States which had found it impossible to 
reach notes, bonds, and other so-called 
intangible property for taxation had be- 
gun to levy a tax on such items at a 


estate. The Supreme Court in that year 
held in a case known as the Richmond 
decision that as such intangible property 
came into competition with national 


idrug and optical goods stores had the| bank shares, a tax on the shares at a/| 
| higher rate than was imposed upon in- 


tangible property was invalid, he ex- 
plained. 
“In the nine years following the Rich- 


|dured battle and death and the hardships | jowed by boots and shoes, 21.3 per cent;| mond decision banks in a large num- 


ber of States have successfully resisted 


|lowest for coal and wood dealers, 0.8 per| taxation on the value of their shares 
}cent; and grocery stores, 1.3 per cent. 


with uniform success, until now it is 
safe to say, there is no State in the 
Union which can legally tax a national 


bank on the ad valorem system,” the 
speaker said. 
State Action to Amend 
Federal Law Is Urged 

“It is simply absurd to say that a 
share of bank stock should be classed 


for taxation in the same class as a note, 
bond or other kind of debt,’”? Mr. Sulli- 
van declared. 

The provision of the Federal statute 
permitting a tax on the income of na- 
tional banks is not fair, or adequate, Mr. 
Sullivan argued, for the reason that if 
the State uses that method it may not 
use any other. 

“The importance of this limitation,” 


jhe said, “in connection with the income 


or excise,taxes on banks, lies in the fact 


| that no State can or does use an income 
|} tax or an excise tax as the sole tax for 


defraying the expenses of local and 
State government.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Sullivan pointed out, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that the States cannot include 
the income from Federal obligations in 

income tax. 

“It is common knowledge that the 
income of banks is derived in a very con- 
siderable amount from tax-exempt se- 
curities,” he said. 

“In my judgment the Federal statute 
which controls and makes powerless the 
Sta:=; in reference to taxation of banks 
has cost the States of this Nation from 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 in the past 
nine years. The indirect effects are in- 
calculable. 

“T respectfully suggest to the execu- 


the general | 
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West Virginia Tax 





tional Banks Properly (y Sales Outlined 


man of Minnesota Bank Tax Commission Tells Gov-, 
ernors’ Conference Federal Statutes Should Be 


At Conference 


Governor Conley Tells Gov- 
ernors Tax System in His 
State in Reality Is Selective 
Levy at Varying Rates 


| 








State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City July 1. 
| The sales tax, particularly as it is 
applied in West Virginia was discussed 
by Governor William G. Conley of that 

State June 30 at the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 

“The West Virginia so-called ‘gross 
sales tax’ is in reality a selective gross 
sales tax at different rates, which is con- 
sidered the least objectionable of all the 
sales taxes,” Governor Conley said. “The 
method of its application can make the 
gross sales tax take on the color and 
character of an income tax, of a defies 
tion tax, of a consumption tax, of a pro- 
duction tax,” he pointed out. 

Gasoline Tax Cited 

“Nearly exery State in the Union is 
familiar with the sales tax in some 
form,” the West Virginia Governor 
asserted. he tax on gasoline is the 
most familiar application, he said, but 
certain taxes on insurance companies, 
gross receipts taxes on public utilities, 
and severance taxes on natural resources 
are all in the same category with the 
West Virginia tax, which may be con- 
| sidered as an occi pational tax based on 
gross receipts. 

West Virginia, Georgia, Pennsylvania 
jand Kentucky are the States having a 
general sales tax, Governor Conley ex- 
plained, pointing out that the Kentucky 
tax is imposed only upon retailers. 

Rate schedules and figures showing 
the tax yield in West Virginia were 
|submitted by Mr. Conley. 

The West Virginia constitution con- 
tains a so-called uniformity clause re- 
quiring that taxation shall be equal and 
uniform throughout the State, the gov- 
ernor pointed out, reviewing the decisions 
of the State and Federal tourts on the 
validiy and application of the law, in- 
cluding decisions in regard to taxation 
in the case of interstate sales. 


Tax on Thrifty 
| “Under these decisions the legislature 
could establish what would amount to an 
income tax in West Virginia,” Governor 
Conley said. “By fixing rates on the 
various businesses, professions, and in- 
|dustries in such a way that the higher 
rates would apply to those whose net 
income was usually greater, the Senate 
would have in effect an income tax.” 
“As it is applied at present, however, 
the tax falls on the thrifty and efficient 
and on the shiftless equally,” the gov- 
ernor declared. “Under its terms, an in- 
dustry that is actually operating at a 
heavy loss, though doing an immense 
gross volume of business, would be taxed 
| far more than another industry making 
}a large net income, but doing a small 


jlower rate than that imposed upon real | 


| gross volume of business. While this 
condition is unfortunate, it cannot be 
remedied by the substitution of some 


| other one tax for the gross sales tax.” 
Governor Conley disagrees with those 
advocating a net income tax in lieu of a 




























gross sales tax, he said, for the reason ’ 


that a net income tax penalizes efficient 
| management. 


Advantages Given 


| Some of the advantages claimed for 

|the gross sales tax are the following. 

| Governor Conley pointed out: The ta 
flows uniformly with business condition 

lis easily computed and the rates may 
be so adjusted as to impose in effect a 
severance tax; the tax has a wide spread 
and as the products on which the tax 
is levied are largely sold in interstate 
commerce, the ultimate consumer con- 
tributes something to payment of the 
tax; the cost of collection is less than 
1 per cent. 

Those opposed to the tax claim it is 
not sound economically, Governor Con- 
ley explained; also that the tax is ap- 
plied indiscriminately to extractive and 
mobile industries; that it is difficult te 
fix equitable rates on different classes 
of taxpayers; that the tax is on con- 
sumption and falls primarily on neces- 
sities; and that the tax is objectionable 
because it is always easy for the legls- 
lature to raise the rates in the different 
classifications. 








tives of the great States here assembled | 


that the subject is worthy of your study 
and consideration. I trust you will con- 
fer with t tax officials of your States 
and that aS a result you will be moved 
to recommend to the legislatures of your 
States that they provide for commissions 
or other means which will enable them 
to cooperate with all the States to the 
end that some simple, workable and ade- 
quate remedy be afforded to the States 
by amendment to the Federal law which 
will enable them to resume their sov- 
ereignty in the vital matter of taxing 
this property which is surely of such a 
character that it is well able to bear 
fair and reasonable taxation.” 











We were shy one exit 


The help got out, all right— 
but the business was trapped. 
It went up in flames with the 
building. Fire insurance will 
help us rebuild, but a new plant 
won’t do us any good, if ex- 
penses—and no profits—sink us 
these next six months. 


* * * 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy points the 
way to safety for your busi- 
ness when fire takes your 
building. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains this protection that 
begins where your fire in- 
surance leaves off. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Connecticut 








Your Good 
| Deed for Today 
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| ON THE ICE 

AND ON THE AIR 

A Sparkling, 

Refreshing 

| Program 
Broadcast from New 


| York over NBC net. 
| work every Wed. eve. 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Suit on Patent 


Barred by Lack» 
Of Jurisdiction’ 


Commissioner Is Held to Be 
Necessaty Party to Case 
Where No Decision as to 
Priority Was Given 


Utica, N.Y. 
REGINALD A. FESSENDEN V. GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY; DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW | 
YorK. 
EZEKIEL Wotr, Solicitor (MILLER & 
HUBBELL of counsel) for plaintiff; 
THAYER Burcess, Solicitor (ERNEST 
F. MECHLIN, MERRILL E. CLARK, FISH, 
RICHARDSON & NEAVE, and EpWARD 5. 
WHITE of counsel) for defendant. 


The full text of the court’s memoran- 
dum opinion, delivered June 18, follows: 

@oorer, District Judge.—The defend- 
ant appears specially for the purpose of 
this motion, to dismiss the bill of com- 
plaint for lack of jurisdiction in this 
court. The bill of complaint is brought 
under section 4915 Rev. Statutes (U. S. 
Code, title 35, section 63.) 

The bill of complaint alleges that the | 
plaintiff is a resident of Bermuda and 
the defendant is a resident of Schenec- 
tady in this district, and on June 28.j; 
1922, the plaintiff filed an application for 
a patent entitled “High Tension Insula- | 
tion.” and that on Sept. 27, 1927, the! 
Contmissioner of Patents adjudicated 
that the plaintiff interfered 
hication of Frank W. 


with the 

Peek Jr.,| 
assignor of the defendant, on two counts, 
identified as claims 33 and 34 in plain- 
tiff’s application, and 12 and 17 of the | 
application of Peek; which was July 26, 
1921; that the plaintiff moved to amend 
the interference by having additional | 
counts 3, 4, 5 and 6, and the applicant 
Peek moved to dissolve the interference 
as to all counts. 

The plaintiff's motion to amend was 
denied and Peek’s motion to dissolve the 
interference was granted; that the 
ground on which motion to dissolve was 
granted was that plaintiff’s specifications 
and drawings failed to disclose the essen- 
tial features of the counts 1 and 2 and 
counts 3, 4, 5 and 6 sought to be in- 
serted by amendment. 

Jurisdiction Is Question ; 

Plaintiff thereupon alleges that his 
specifications and drawings do definitely 
disclose the essential features of the 
counts and the proposed claims; that the 
plaintiff has a patentable invention and 
ig entitled to a patent according to his! 
Gaim. i 
On the argument the plaintiff amended 
his bill of complaint over the defendant's 
objections by the insertion of paragraph 
17-a and 17-b, with leave of the court. 

The specific grounds of the motion 
are that the bill of complaint fails to set 
up any cause of action against the de- 
fendant under section 4915. Section 4915 
so far as applicable to this case seems 
to give a remedy in a court of equity in 
two situations. ; 

1. A refusal by the Commissioner of | 
Patents to grant a patent upon proper} 
application. te. 

2. A decision by the Commissioner in 
an interference proceeding that one 01 | 
the parties to the proceeding Was. an | 
earlier discoveree and has a prior rigni 
to the patent which both claim. | 

A condition precedent to a suit 
equity is an allegation that, the plain- 
tiff has not appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. ; 

Appropriate allegation to such effect is 
cogained in the ape by amendment al- 
lowed on the argument of this motion. 

In his brief plaintiff contends that the 
action of the Patent Office in dissolving 
the interference proceeding on th 
ground that plaintiff's disclosure in his 
application did not support the claims 
of the application involved in the inter- | 
ference proceeding, was a refusal to| 
grant the patent to which plaintiff is 
entitled. | 

It so, the Commissioner of Patents is 

necessary, if not the sole party defend- | 
ant, and this court has no jurisdiction, as | 
neither the plaintiff nor the Commis- 
sioner of Patents is a resident thi 
district. 

Final Decision Claimed 

On the argument plaintiff contended 
that the dissolution of the interference 
proceeding was equivalent to an award 
of prior right to the patent to the de-| 
fendant and was such final decision or 
order, upon affirmance by the board of 
appeals, as gives this court jurisdiction 
of this action against the defendant, | 


of 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





which is a resident of this district. 

In form at least, the dissolution 
the interference proceeding was not an| 
award of priority, but was merely a de-| 
cision that there should have been no in- 
terference proceedings because plaintiff 
was not entitled to the claims involved in 
the proceedings for lack of proper dis- 
closure in the application. It is equiva- 
lent to a decision that plaintiff would 
not have been entitled to a patent on! 
those claims had there been no interfer= 
ence proceding. 

It is in no sense an award of priority | 
to the defendant. It would seem that an 
award of priority necessarily involves | 
the finding that each claimant has a pat- | 
entable invention and the decision of 
priority gives it to the earlier inventor, | 
we@e it not for Gowen v. Hendry, 37 Fed. 
(2d) 426. At any rate, an interference 
proceeding can be declared only when 
each applicant seems to be entitled to a 
pa@mt were it not for the other applica- 
tion. 

The intereference proceeding lim- 
jted to the determination of priority of 
invention where there are contesting 
claimants. Allen v. Lowry, 26 App. D. 
C. 17, affirmed in Lowry vy. Allen, 203 U. 
S, 476, where the Supreme Court said: 

“The statute is explicit. It limits the 
declaration of interference to the ques- 
tion of the priority of invention.” 

No Priority Awarded 

As there was no decision of priority of 
invention in the case at bar, the situation 
is the same as if there had been no in- 
terference proceeding. 

Plaintiff can bring no suit against the 
defendant in this or any other court be- 
cause of an attempt to have an interfer- 
ence proceeding followed by the dissolu- 
tion thereof. His only cause of action is 
against the Commissioner of Patents on 
the assumption that the dissolution of 
the interference proceedings, because of 
assumed lack of disclosure of the inven- 
tion claimed, is equivalent to a denial of 
the patent. Such action cannot be 
brought in this court for lack of juris- 
diction. 

The case of Butler v. Shaw has no real 
analogy. 

In that case there was decision in the 
interference proceedings that Shaw had 
prior right to the invention. So in all 
the other cases between contesting in- 
ventors that have been 1 the 


called to 
e's attention there was a decision in 

interference proceeding in the Patent 
Brice awarding priority to the defend-! 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bills and notes—Actions—Defenses—Breach of bank’s agreement to sell col- 
lateral and purchase other stock to be held as collateral— 

A borrower from a bank, who renewed notes and paid discount thereon at in- 
tervals of from three to six months over a period of five years, and also made 
substantial payments on account of the principal and pledged additional col- 
lateral subsequent to bank’s alleged agreement to sell the stock which he had 
pledged as collateral and with the proceeds purchase stock of other corporation 
and to hold such other stock as collateral, could not avoid liability on the renewal 
notes on the ground that he had sustained, by reason of the bank’s breach of the 
agreement, a losg in excess of the amount of the notes, even though he had re- 
newed the notes in order to give them the aspect of valid obligations to deceive 
the bank examiner. 

Warren Natl. Bank v. Jamicson; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 158, June 21, 1930. 
Sales—Remedies of buyer—Rescission for defects—Unreasonable delay—IlIness 
and absence of buyer as excuse— 

Where a milking machine sold under a guarantee against defects could be 
tested in a few weeks, the buyer’s failure for more than six months to discover 
defects precluded him from rescinding the coniract on the ground of defects, 
notwithstanding his illness and absence during such period, since such illness 
and abence did not excuse his failure to have the machine tested within a rea- 
sonable time, and since the delay was unreasonable as a matter of law. 

A. C. Morris & Co., Inc., v. Heaton; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 20, 1930. 
Contractors’ bonds—Construction and operation—Protection of unpaid material- 
men and laborers—Validity of bond— 

A provision of a county highway contractor’s bond making the bond available 
to unpaid materialmen and laborers and providing for a suit by the material- 
men and laborers in accordance with the provision of a statute relating to State 
highway contractors’ bonds was enforceable, though such statute does not provide 
for the insertion of a clause protecting materialmen and laborers, since there is 
no statutory prohibition against such a provision in a county highway contrac- 
tor’s bond. 


*. Globe Indemnity Co.; Pa. 


Portland Land & Gravel Co, et al. 


26-27-28, June 21, 1930. 


Sup. Ct., Nos. 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims— 

Doubtless the words of the claim, read literally and broadly, might describe a 
method which has been somewhat used in connection with some old gauge manu- 
facture, but, the record not requiring such a destructive literalness of a gear 
grinding patent which was commercially new and successful, the claims should 
be read reasonably to preserve and not to destroy the advance step. 

Reo Motor Car Co. %. Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5130-81, 
June 13, 1930. 


Gear Grinding Machine 


Patents—Estoppel—A pplications— 

There is no estoppel arising (if it might ever arise) from a failure to claim 
the broader monopoly until after some competitor has put out a device not 
reached by the earlier claims. 

Reo Motor Car Co. v. Gear Grinding Machine 
June 13, 1930. 


Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5190-31, 


Patents—Laches—Applications—Related applications— 

There is no laches where method application was held in status quo two or 
three years with only formal action necessary to keep it alive during progress of 
interference concerning alied machine patent, and an attempt to press process 
would have been improper. 

Reo Motor Car Co. 
June 13, 15 


. Gear Grinding Machine Ca.; C. A. 6, No. 5130-31, 
‘ 30. ° 
Patents—Practice in courts—Appeal to circuit court of appeals— 

Circuit court of appeals refuses to pass on validity of product patent when it 
sustains patents for only machine and process by which product has been made, 
but dimiss bill without prejudice as to product patent. 

Reo Motor Car Co. v. Gear Grinding Machine Co.; C. C. A. 


June 13, 192 


6, No. 5130-31 . 


Patents—Prior adjudication— 

Where suit for patent infringement was brought against automobile manufac- 
turer, member of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, a voluntary asso- 
ciation and one of the purposes of which was to defend patent suits brought 
against any member, and chamber selected counsel and defended the suit, the 
decree is an adjudication for and against any member of the chamber as well 
as for and against the plaintiff of every issue then decided, expressly or by 
necessary implication. 

Reo Motor Car ¢ 
June 13, 1930. 


Gear Grinding Machine Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5130-31 


0. We > 


Patents—Use and sale—Experimental use— 

So long as use by the inventor, or even sales to the public, can fairly be con- 
sidered experimental and collateral to the development of the invention in its 
complete form, the bar of prior public use does not begin to run, since it, like 
other invalidating defenses, should be made out clearly and«to the point of con- 
viction; nor can public use of the developing and incomplete invention—incom- 
plete as finally claimed—operate as public use bar because adding final element 
of perfection did not involve invention as compared to the earlier form to which 
it was added. 

Reo Motor Car ( 
June 13, 1930. 


‘o. vu. Gear Grind ng Machine Coxs 45 ©, Aa ay Aes 5130-31, 


Patents—Gear grinding valid and infringed— 
Patent 1104589 to Ward and Taylor for gear grinding machine held valid and 
infringed; Patent 1115552 to Ward for trimming mechanism for grinder wheels 
of shaft grinding machine held valid and infringed; Patent 1271495 to Ward 
for method of grinding splined shafts held valid and infringed; Patent 1273416 
to Ward for splined shaft, suit dismissed without prejudice. 
Reo Motor Car ¢ Grind “g Machine ¢ Q.° °C. Ca es 


June 12, 1930. 


0. v. Gear 


6, No. 5130-31, 


Summary of opinions published in full tert in this issue appears under the 


heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 

Suhseribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 
published in full tert in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Indemnity against damages—Liability of insurer—Liability prior to 
satisfaction of judgment against insured— 

An indemnity insurance company which defended a suit against the insured 
under a provision of the policy providing therefor was estopped to deny liability 
to the insured for the amount of the judgment, prior to satisfaction, under other 
provision of policy prohibiting actions against the company except to recover 
for amount paid in satisfaction of judgment.—West v. MacMillan et al. (Pa. Sup. 
Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1406, July 2, 1930. 

Patents—Jurisdiction of Federal Courts—Section 4915, Revised Statutes—Inter- 
ference— 

Where motion is granted to dissolve intereference in Patent Office on ground 
that one party has no right to make counts, there is no decision on priority, the 
situation then being the same as if there had been no interference proceeding; 
and the losing party can not bring proceedings under section 4915 of the Revised 
Statutes against the other party, but only against the Commissioner of Patents 
in a court having jurisdiction of the Commissioner.—Fessenden vy. General Elec- 
tric Co. (D. C., N. D. N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily 1405, July 2, 1930. 

Contractors’ bonds—Construction and operation—Liability of surety—Protection 
of materialmen and laborers— 


A bridge contractor’s bond, conditioned on performance of contract requiring 
contractor to “furnish and deliver all materials and to do and perform all the 
work and labor required in the construction of” the bridge, did not protect ma- 
terialmen and laborers.—Standard Oil Co. of N. J. v. National Surety Co. (Ky. 
Ct. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily 1405, July 2, 1950, 


Insurance—Accident insurance—Motorcycles— 

A motorcycle is not a “motor driven car” within the meaning of an accident 
policy.—Deardorff, Admins., etc, v. Continental Life Ins. Co. (Pa. Sup. Ct.)— 
U. S. Daily 1405, July 2, 1950. 
Jankruptey—Adjudication—Appeals—Time of taking 
judgment on involuntary petition after trial by jury— 

Section 25a of the bankruptcy act, providing for appeals in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings “as in equity cases” within 30 days after rendition of judgment does 
not apply to an appeal from a judgment for the defendant in proceedings on an 
involuntary petition, after a trial ty a jury on the issue of insolvency, since the 
verdict in such a proceeding is conclusive on the appeal as to the facts, and the 
appeal is therefore in the nature of a writ of error at common law which may 
be taken within three months after the judgment.—Burns Bros. v. Cook Coal 
Co. (C.C. A V U.S. Daily 1405, July 2, 19380. 


appeal—Appeal 


ant, whereupon the plaintiff brought his 
action under section 4915 against his 
successful opponent. ’ 

No case cited to this court holds that 
an unsuccessful applicant for a patent 
may bring a suit in a court of equity 
under section 4915 against one who was 
granted a patent unless there was an 
interference proceeding in the Patent 
Office in which the defendant was 
awarded priority. Under the statute it 
must be so. 

In all other 


against the public’s representative, 
Commissioner of Patents. 


The 
amend. 
Inasmuch as 


plaintiff should have leave 


plaintiff’s counsel 


turn is unknown to the the 


court, 


cases the remedy for but no longer than Oct, 1. 


from. 


wrongful withholding a patent must run 
the 


The motion to dismiss the complaint 
for lack of jurisdiction must be granted. 
to 


has 
gone to Europe and the time of his re- 
de- 
fendant may have until 20 days after his 
return to serve an amended complaint, 
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Decision States Materialman Denied Recovery |Motoreycle Held 


Rule in Appeal of 
~ Bankruptey Suit 


Section 25 (a) of Federal 

| Act Not Applicable When 

| Trial by Jury as to Insol- 
vency Was Demanded 


} ’ 

| Phijadelphia, Pa. 

BURNS BROTHERS ET AL. V. Cook COAL 

| COMPANY; CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 

On motion to dismiss’ appeal from the 
District Court for the District of New 
Jersey. 

| Before BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and THOMSON, District Judge. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, 

delivered June 23, follows: 

THOMSON, District Judge.—In this 
case, an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy being filed, the defendant de- 
manded, and was granted, a jury trial on 
the issues of insolvency, and the com- 
mission of the acts of bankruptcy 
charged, which resulted in a verdict for 
the defendant and judgment thereon in 
its favor. The petitioning creditors ex- 
cepted to the rulings of the district 
judge, excluding evidence as to fraud 
and directing a verdict for the defendant. 
To test the legality of the lower court’s 
rulings, an appeal was taken 36 days 
after the entry of judgment. 

The motion here is to dismiss the ap- 
peal because not taken within 30 days 
after the rendition of the judgment, as 
provided by the amendment of #1926 to 
section 25(a) of the bankruptcy act. It 
is claimed by the appellant that the ap- 
peal so allowed in the nature of a 
| writ of error at common law, wherein 
the time for taking an appeal is three 
months, and that the amendment to sec- 
tion 25(a) of the bankruptcy act has no 
application. 

Distinctions In Review Forms 

The authorities have established that 
a clear cut distinction exists between a 
| writ of error, which brings up matters 
|of law only, and an appeal, which brings 
}up both law and fact. This distinction 
has been recognized by the legislation of 
Congress from the foundation of the 
Government. 


Dower v. Richards, 151 U. S. 658; 
Elliott v. Toeppner, 187 U. S. 327; Dun- 
can v. Landis, 106 Fed. 839 (3d Cir.). 

Under section 19 of the bankruptey aet 
of 1898, the person against whom a peti- 
tion has been filed, entitled on de- 
mand, to a trial by jury to determine the 
question of insolvency, and any act of 
bankruptcy alleged to have been commit- 
ted. In the absence of such application. 
within the time prescribed, a jury trial 
presumed to have been waived. Ex- 
cept as provided in the act, the right to 
submit the matters in controversy, shall 
be determined according to the laws 
the United States in relation to trials by 
jury. Section 19 of the original act has 
not been amended in any way, and 
therefore, in full foree. 

The act of May 27, 1926, amended cer- 
tain sections of the original act. Among 
others, it amended section 24(a). The 
amendment consisted of adding certain 
courts invested with appellate jurisdic- 
tion of controversies arising in  bank- 
ruptcy. Subsection B, which provided 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals should 
have jurisdiction in equity, either inter- 
locutory or final, to superintend and re- 
vise in matters of law, the proceedings 
of the inferior courts of bankruptcy, was 
amended by adding to the words “in mat- 
}ter of law,” the following, “and in mat- 
ter of law and fact the matters specified 
in section 25,” 


Is 


is 
ol 


is, 


Effect Shown 
The original Subsection B, provided 
that such power shall be exercised on due 
notice and petition by the party ag- 
grieved. This was amended by the use 
| of the following words, “such power shall 
be exercised by appeal and in the form 
Sard manner of an appeal, except in the 
mentioned in said section 25 to be 
allowed in the discretion of the Appel- 
late Court.” This last provision refer- 
| ring to discretionary powers, relates to 
jappeals to the Supreme Court. The 
also adds Subsection C, 


Amendments’ 


cases 


| amendment 
| which provides that, “All appeals under 
this section shall be taken with 30 days 
after the judgment, order, or other 
|matter complained of, has been rendered 
or entered.” 

It will be noticed, that 
special reference to the jurisdiction of 
Appellate Courts, while section 25 re- 
lates specially to the appeals. Section 
25 of the original act provides, “That 
apppeals, mm equity may be 
taken in bankruptcy proceedings 
the Courts of Bankruptcy to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the United States, 


or 


section 24 has 


as cases, 


and to the Supreme Court of the Terri-| 
tories in certain designated cases, one of | 


which is, ‘from a judgment adjudging, 
or refusing to adjudge, the defendant a 
bankrupt.’ The appeal in such 
shall be taken within 10 days after judg- 
ment has been entered. 

The only change in amendment of sec- 


tion 25 was the addition to the Appellate | 
of Appeals of the | 


Courts of the Court 
District of Columbia, and the time of 
the appeal being extended from 10 to 30 
days. 

The other amendments in the act 
1926, have no relevancy to the question 
here. 

a 

Jury Findings To Stand 

Title 28 of the United States Code was 
amended in 1928 by amendments 861 (a) 
and 861(b), by which writs of error, civil 
and criminal, were abolished. “All re- 
lief, which heretofore could be obtained 
by .a writ of error, shall hereafter 
obtainable by appeal.” 

But this would appear to be only 
change of name. Amendment &61(b) 
provides, “The statutes regulating 


the relief, which may be had thereon, and 
prescribing the mode of exercising that 
right and of invoking such relief, in- 
cluding the provisions relating to costs, 
supersedeas and mandate, shall be appli- 
cable to the appeal which the preceding 
section substitutes for a writ of error.” 

From the foregoing consideration, the 


following may be stated by way of con-| 


clusion. 

1. The right to trial by jury on appli- 
cation of the alleged bankrupt is abso- 
lute and cannot be withheld at the dis- 
creition of the court. In this it differs 
from the trial of an issue in equity, 
which the court is not bound to grant, 


nor bound by the verdict if such trial is 


granted. 

2. A fact tried by a jury cannot be re- 
examined in any court in the 
States, 
rule of the common law, At common 
law there were only two modes known to 
re-examine such facts, namely, the 
granting of a new trial or the awarding 
of a venire facias de novo by an appel- 


‘J 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 4 


from | 


case | 


of | 


be | 





a} 


the | 
right to a writ of error, the finding of | 


U nited | 
otherwise than according to the 


On Bond 


Liability of Surety Held t 


o Be Restricted to Claims 


By State Based on Losses Occasioned by Breach 


of Construct 


ion Contract 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY [fit of the material men, of whém appel- | 


vy. NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY; KEN- 


TUCKY COURT OF APPEALS. 


| Appeal from Pike Circuit Court. 


JOHNSON & HINTON for 
STRATTON & STEPHENSON 
lee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 10, follows: 

Wis, J.—The Farris Bridge Com- 
pany had a contract with the State high- 
way commission for the construction of 
a highway bridge in Floyd County, Ky. 
It purchased materials from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which were used in 
performing the contract. 
to collect the purchase price of the ma- 
terials, a judgment therefor against The 
Farris Bridge Company was procured in 
the Pike Circuit Court. The Standard 
Oil Company then instituted the present 
action against the National Surety Com- 
pany to recover its judgment debt. The 
action was based upon the bond given 
by the defendant as surety for The Far- 
ris Bridge Company. The petition as 
amended was dismissed on demurrer, and 
the plaintiff has prosecuted an appeal. 
Beneficial Rights 
In Bond at Issue 

The contract The Farris Bridge 
Company with the State highway conm- 


mission contained these provisions: 
“That the party of the 


appellant; 
for appel- 


of 


second part 


(The Farris Bridge Company), for and] 


in consideration of the payment or pay- 
ments hereinafter specified, hereby 
agrees under penalty expressed in 
bond hereunto attached, to furnish and 
deliver all materials and do and perform 
all the work and labor reuqired in the 
construction of * (certain bridge 
work) * * * In consideration whereof 
said part yof the first part (Common- 
wealth of Kentucky) agrees to pay to the 
said party of the second part for ail 
work done the following unit prices, 
which prices include payment for equip- 
ment, forms, tools, labor, material, and 
incidental work necessary to make a com- 
plete structure =e 

The bond given pursuant to the con- 
tract, and which was signed by the Na- 
tional Surety Company, contained this 
condition: 

“The condition of this obligation 
such that if the said principal, The Far- 
vis Bridge Company, of Cumberland, Md., 
shall well and truly keep and perform 
all of the terms and conditions of a cer- 
tain contract made and entered into on 
Feb. 3, 1926, by and between the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, by and through 
its State highway commission, and the 
said The Farris Bridge Company, princi- 
pal * * on their part to be kept and 
performed and shall indemnify the said 
Commonwealth of Kentucky as therein 
stipulated then this obligation shall have 
no effect, otherwise it shall remain in full 
force and effect.” 

We have in Kentucky two distinct lines 
of decision in cases of this character. 
If the bond, when read in connection with 
the contract, contains a provision obligat- 
ing the contractor to pay for the mate- 
rial, to compensate the laborers, it 
constitutes a provision for the benefit 
of the laborers and material men, upon 
which they are entitled to maintain an 
action directly against the surety. Fed- 
eral Union Surety Co. v. Commonwealth, 
139 Ky. 92, 129 S. W. 335; Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland v. Chas. 
Hegewald Co., 144 Ky. 790, 189 S. W. 
975; Citizens Trust & Guaranty Co. v. 
Peebles Paving Brick Co., 174 Ky. 439, 
192 S. W. 508; National Surety Co. v. 
Daviess County Planing Mill Co., 215 
Ky. 670, 281 S. W. 791; Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Co, v. Southern Surety Co., 
225 Ky. 501, 9 S. W. (2d) 229. 
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Nature of Subject Matter 


Urged in Favor of Recovery 

On the other hand, when the bond is 
one solely to secure performance of the 
contract and contains no language from 
which an express covenant for the bene- 
fit of third parties may be derived, an 
action thereon by a stranger to the con- 
tract may not be maintained. (Dayton 
Lumber & Mfg. Co. v. New Capital Ho- 
tel, 222 Ky. 29, 299 S. W. 1063; Kentucky 
Rock Asphalt Co. v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. (6 C. C. A.) 387 Fed, (2d) 279; Owens 
v. Georgia Life Ins. Co., 165 Ky. 507, 177 
S. W. 294). The problem presented, 
therefore, the interpretation of the 
written instruments to ascertain whether 
they contain any provision for the bene-! 
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or 
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Being unable | 


the | 


‘tractor 


NATIONAL — TO 


lant was one. 
|first indicated 


If so, the line of cases 
controls and the action 


of Bridge Contractor To Re Excluded 


_ AsRisk in Poliey 


Vehicle Construed Not to Be 

| Motor Driven Car Within 

' Meaning of Contract for 
Accident Insurance 


may be maintained; but if the contract | 


and accompanying bond fairly construed 
do not contain any provision for the ben- 
efit of the material men, the second line 
of cases govern, and the demurrer was 
properly sustained. 


It is argued that the distinction in the | 


decisions depends upon the character of 
jthe subject matter of the contract, and 
when the contract concerns a public im- 
| provement, as here, it will be presumed 
that the bond was intended for the bene- 
fit of laborers and material men. It 1s 
said that they are unable to assert a 
lien on public property, and for that rea- 
son the bond is provided to supply the 
rights ordinarily given by lien laws. In 
amplification of the argument it is in- 
sisted that when the subject matter of a 
contract is a private structure the lien 
laws of the State afford ample remedy 
and it is unnecessary to resort to a bond 
for their protection. But such distinetion 
is artificial and drawn from the acci- 
jdental circumstances of the cases. The 
jtrue basis for the diverging decisions is 
}found in the terms of the instruments 
| involved, 


Terms of Contract 
. Measure Liability 


The liability of the surety is meas- 
ured by the terms of his contract, and 
|the right of the third party to sue must 
be derived from the document signed by 
the surety. If the bond binds the surety 
to pay an obligation, even though to a 
third party, the agreement binding 
and supported by sufficient consideration. 
Cf. U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
United States, 191 U. S. 416, 48 L. Ed. 
242; United States v. American Surety 
Co., 200 U.S, 197, 50 L. Ed. 487; compare 
Second National Bank v. Grand Lodge, 
|F. & A. M., 98 U. S. 124, 25 L. Ed. 76. 

The same motive that prompted the 
| passage of material and labor lien laws 
sufficient to sugeest the expediency 
of a surety contract for the benefit of 
those who perform labor or furnish ma- 
terial. A private owner may well de- 
‘sire to be free from the vexation of 
claims or suits, and to that end may re- 
quire a bond to protect him against vex- 
ation as well as liability. It is conceiv- 
able that a private owner might wish 
not to have upon his property a structure 
composed of materials or erected by la- 
jbor not paid for by the contractor. So 
if the contract sufficient in its 
to manifest an intention that the 
tractor shall pay for the labor and ma- 

erial, it valid obligation and en 
forcible in favor of any person for whose 
benefit it may have been executed. Cf. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. v. Wads- 
worth Electrie Mfg. Co., - ky. ——, 
decided June 3, 1930. 

Nor is it accurate to say that the lia- 
bility of the surety in a public contrac- 
tor’s bond depends upon the absence of 
any power to enforce a lien on public 
|property. Allen County v, U.S. F. & G. 
|Co., 122 Ky. 825, 93 S. W. 44. It is pos- 
|sible that provisions in surety bonds for 
the payment of third parties may have 
originated in a desire to protect persons 
whose security otherwise would be pre- 
carious, nevertheless the liability on a 
particular bond must be deduced from 
its own specific terms, construed liberally 
to effectuate the purpose for which it was 
given. (National Surety Co, v. Price, 162 
Ky. 632, 172 S. W. 1072. 


Bond for Benefit 
Of Commonwealth 


We are unable to find in the language 
of the contract and bond exhibited in this 
case any language designed for the pro- 
tection of the laborers or material men, 
The contract simply obligated the con- 
to furnish all materiais and io 
perform all work required for the con- 
struction of the improvement. The bond 
of the surety company obligated the con- 
tractor well and truly to keep and per- 
form all the terms and conditions of his 
contract, and to indemnify the Common- 
wealth against any loss by failure of the 
contractor to construct the bridge. Tine 
provision to the effect that the amount 
paid by the Commonwealth to the con- 
tractor included payment for equipment 
forms, tools, labor, material and inci- 
dental work necessary to make a com- 
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| Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Philadel phia. 
Jacop H. DEARDORFF, Administrator, etc., 

v. CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 

Pennsylvania Supreme Court, No. 251, 

January term, 

Appeal from decree of Court of Common 

Pleas of York County. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered June 21, follows: 

KEPHART, J.—The sole question for our 
determination is whether, in an accident 
insurance policy, a motorcycle is either 
an automobile or a motor-driven car. The 
policy insured Deardorff against death or 
disability resulting from bodily injuries 
effected solely through external, violent 
and accidental means, by the wrecking 
or disablement of any private automo- 
bile, motor-driven car or horse-drawn ve- 
hicle, in which the insured is riding or 
driving, or by being accidentally thrown 
from such automobile, car, or wehicle. 
The court below held that a motorcycle 
was not a motor-driven car, 

The language of the policy seems clear. 
An automobile commonly termed a 
“car.” It so designated in ordinary 
speech, and the term should not be 
stressed to meet an unfortunate’ situa- 
tion. No one would think of calling a 
motorcycle an automobile or a car. Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary de- 
fines a “car” as a carriage, cart, wagon, 
truck; a vehicle adapted to the rails of 
a railroad; and an automobile as a self- 
propelled vehicle suitable for use on a 
street or roadway: 9 C, J, 1283. 

Attempt to Narrow Liability 

A vehicle is one in or on which any 
person or thing: may be carried, as a 
coach, wagon, car, or bicycle [39 Cye. 
1125]. A motorcycle is a bicycle having 
a motor attached so as to be self-pro- 
pelled [42 C, J. 612]. While “motor ve- 
hicle’? as a generic term includes ail 
classes of self-propelled vehicles [42 C. 
J. 609], and so would embrace a motor- 
cycle, and our motor vehicle code de- 
scribes a motorcycle as a motor-operated 
vehicle, an accident from a motor vehicle, 
was not insured against in the policy. 
“Vehicle” is a much broader term than 
“automobile” or “car.” Under the defi- 
nition of vehicle a bicycle would be in- 
cluded; so would a motorcycle—but, un- 
der the definition of car, neither a bicycle 
nor a motorcycle would be included. 

The insurer must have had some defi- 
nite purpose in view in emloying the 
terms mentioned above. The policy dis- 
tinguished between an automobile and a 
motor-driven car, though the latter would 
include the former. It is quite evident 
an attempt was made to narrow liability, 
It has been suggested that “motor-driven 
car,” following ‘automobile,’ means a 
car similar to or like an automobile, such 
as a bus. But in any case the ordinary 
{meaning of the words cannot be violated. 

, Dangerous Instrumentality 

A motorcycle is an instrument of dan- 
ger on the highway, even more so than 
an automobile. It is dangerous to the 
public at large, but the special danger 
jis to the driver of the motorcycle itself. 
When the driver of an automobile at- 
tempts to pass a motorcycle on the high- 
; Way he must exercise great care; should 
; he touch the rider while passing, serious 
| consequences follow. The passing of mo- 
| torcycles around automobiles is also dan- 
igerous and annoying. Motorcycles on 
{the highway are constantly dodging in 
and about cars, subjecting both to great 
risks. Because of the accidents attrib- 
uted to motorcycles they are frequently 
termed a common nuisance. There 1s 
greater danger connected with the opera- 
tion of a motorcycle than any other self- 
propelled, power-driven vehicle. The in- 
surance company no doubt had this in 
mind, and, because of the definite differ- 
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State Corporation Commis- 
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Companies and Changes 


sion Grants Petition 


Effective Date of Order 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, July 1. 

Pursuant to a petition from the Vir- 
ginia fire insurance companies the State 
corporation commission June 28 decreed 
a modification of its order of Feb. 8 
(V U.S. Daily 3485) requiring. records 
of burning rates and ratios, ana 
ordered that the Piedmont zone rates 
be given the same basis as the lower 
valley zone rates, and that the rates 
in Allegheny and Bath counties be given 
the same basis as the lower rated 
southwest zone. 

The changes which will result in lower 
rates throughout the Piedmont zone and 
in Allegheny and Bath counties are 
effective as of July 1 and apply to pol- 
icies written on or after July 1. 

The order provided that all town and 
other risks in the Piedmont zone which 
are now specifically rated under Pied- 
mont schedules shall be rerated on 01 
before Jan. 1, 1931, and until reratea 
Piedmont rates are to be applied. When 
rerated the reductions will apply to pol- 
iciés written on or after July 1, 1950. 

The modified rule regarding records 
Was given in the follows: 

“On all classes of risks on which dif- 
ferent rates are maintained in two or 
more zones (other than Eastern Shore) 
in the State of Virginia, all companies 
maintaining such differences shall keep 
and preserve accurate records showing 
the burning rate and the loss ratio oi 
each class in each zone and make annual 
report thereof to the State corporation 
commission of Virginia with an accu- 
rate tabulation of the information from 
which said burning rate and loss ratio 
are determined, provided, however, that 
nothing. herein contained shall exempt 
the companies from keeping and pre- 
servisg accurate records showing the 
burning rate and loss ratio of unpro- 
tected and farm property in the zone 
known as the Eastern Shore and making 
annual report thereof to the State cor- 
poration commission with an accurate 
tabulation of the information from 
which said burning rate and loss rati 
are determined, and said companies are 
hereby ordered to do : 

The order specified that the petition 
of the companies in no way prejudices 
their appeal to the State supreme court 
on the fire insurance case, now pending. 
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Capital Minimum for Title 
Companies Upheld in Texas 


State of Texas: 

Austin, July 1. 
The Texas law providing that title 
guaranty companies shall have a min- 
imum of $100,000 capital stock has beea 
upheld by the State supreme court. The 
court refused to issue a mandamus re- 
quested by the Jefferson County Title 
Guaranty Co., in business before the law 
was passed, to require the State board 
of insurance COmmnissioners to Issue to 
it a certificate to do business without 
complying with the capital stock re- 

quirement. 


Illinois nsurance Company 
To Be Liquuidated by State 


State of Ilinois: 

Springfield, July 1. 
The Safety First Fire Insurance Co., 
Chicago, was placed in the hands of the 
attorney general for voluntary liquida- 
tion June 25, according to an announce- 
ment by the State division of insurance. 
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Liability of Indemnity Company Auto Injuries 
To Insured on Judgment Upheld: Show Increase 


Provision of Contract Barring Right to Sue Before Satis- In Massachusetts 
| 


faction of Award Held Not to Apply, Firm Having 
Assumed Car Owner’s Obligations a 
Survey Reveals Percentage 
Of Injured Increasing 


Five Times as Rapidly as 
Death Total 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


the company, it is usually held to be! 
a policy of indemnity against liability, 
and is not a mere contract of indem- | 
nity against damages.” Every ele- 
ment mentioned above present in 
the case before us and _ consequently 
the rule just stated controls, Con- 
tracts should be so construed so that 
the dominant purpose of the parties 
should not be frustrated by technical! fast 
rules of construetion. 

Doubtful or ambiguous language 
should be interpreted with this end in 
view, and if necessary, more strongly 
against the writer (32 C. J. 1147); Krebs 
v. Life Ins. Co., 249 Pa. 330), and this is 
especially true in insurance contracts. 

At the beginning of the insurance pol- 
icy the company impresses the fact that 
it insures and indemnifies against loss 
resulting from the manipulation of any 
automobile to the extent of $10,000 and 
$20,000 limits for any one accident: “In 
addition to these limits, however, the ex- | 
change (insurance company) will also 
pay the cost and expense attendant upon 
the investigation, adjustment and settle- 
ment of claims, all costs taxed against 
the subscriber or the bailees in any legal 
proceedings defended by the exchange as 
provided in condition B, and all interest 
accruing after entry of judgment upon 
such part thereof as shall not be in ex- 
cess of the exchange’s liability as herein | 
expressed; and such immediate surgical 
relief as is imperative at the time of the 
accident.”” Here is an unqualified prom- 
two years after the occurrence causing to pay not only to the limit of the, 
the loss or damage, or within two years/SUms first mentioned above, but the other| mittee calls attention to the big increase 
from such a final judgment.”” In other | vems of expense. {in the number of reported injuries after 
ee when 7 — has resulted ina Upholding Right of {the introduction of compulsory liability 
judgment, and he has paid the judgment, | ’ {insurance in Massachusetts, indicating 
the company becomes liable and_ not Insured Not Error ‘ . |that the injury figures for 1928 and for 
otherwise. | There is no limit as to time nor is 1999 may not be comparatively as bad 

aa any condition attached; nor is there : ; 


Effect of Policy anything to indicate to the insured that on appears on thee fave, Gat setper thet 


injuries are listed which ordinarily would 
Provisions Reviewed iat Se cea bak Uae comes aaay not have heen reported but wei 
s iV > ~ yay 7 of > Set lat . 
Insurance policies may the nek of the policy under paragraph wien eee = peenibie future eleven. 
under two general heads. “S” appears their “no action” clause. It|, The committee adds, however, that the 
insure against liability, sometimes is the joker of the policy and has been ‘rend to more injuries as compared to 
termed “liability contracts,” and those written out by many legislatures, includ- deaths was unmistakable even before 
which indemnify against damage or loss ing (it was stated at the argument) our | 1928, the increase in fatalities being only 
or “indemnity contracts.” There is not own; when read in connection with the|19 per cent, contrasted with 95 per cent 
much difficulty with the first class. The paragraph just quoted, we find that all| for injuries from 1923 through 1927, 
policy may be enforced when the in-|of these items must be reduced to a final 
sured becomes liable for a loss or dam-| judgment, and paid as such in legal 
age against which an insurance cove-|tender; some of these expenses cannot be 
nant runs: Fritchie vy. Millers Extract|included in a judgment, but recovery is 
Co., 197 Pa. 401. The second class limited to the satisfaction of that final 
the more difficult in determining the lia- judgment, after a trial of the issue. 
bility of the insurer; ordinarily the in-|/ When the company will, if ever, pay the 
sured cannot enforce the policy until he other expenses does not appedr, yet “no 
has suffered an actual loss €Pfeiler y, action”’ can be taken therefor. The pre- 
Penn Allen Portland Cement Co., 240 Pa. Ceding part of the “no action” clause ties 
IGS), but there are instances where a the insured to recover moneys actually 
strict. indemnity contract. may become paid in the satisfaction of the judgment. 
modified by subsequent acts, Then ‘*no action lies unless brought with- 
Where a contract contains in two years after the occurrence caus- 
defining liability as being an indemnity ing the loss or damage, or within two 
against or damage arising or re- Years from final judgment.” The “no 
sulting from the happening of a given action paragraph and the insurance 
event, the covenant of indemnity is not Paragraphs above mentioned, when read 
broken until the indemnitee has suffered together, are doubtful and ambiguous, es- 
a loss against which the covenant runs pecially Lenametl td of the general intent of | | “so: wale of power generated by the Gov- 
(Wicker v. Hoppock, 73 U. S. 94, 995 the policy, which is to pay w hen a loss ernment at dam numbered 2, Muscle Shoals, 
Rose & Son v. Zurich General Accident| Was actually found to exist. They leave in| aja and the steam plant in that vicinity. 
Co., 296 Pa, 206), and generally speak- doubt what is to be paid, or when an ac- Reported to Senate July 1. 
ing an action cannot be sustained until /tion may be brought to compel payment.| ‘S. J. Res. 195. Authorizing investigation 
that liability is discharged by payment, Upon a consideration of the policy as | of certain operations on cotton exchanges. 
whether before or after the final judg-|4 whole, the court below did not err in Reported to Senate July 1. 
ment. When such clause is followed by |*ustaining the insured’s right, and s0! Tithe 10—Army 
a “no action” clause, as quoted above,|that of the judgment creditor, to recover)“ . 3360. Authorizing the Secretary of 
as in the Pfeiler case, supra, it does not | after the final judgment. War to convey to the University of Oregon | 
change the meaning of indemnity; the| Judgment affirmed. certain lands forming a part of the Coos ! 
effect of the “‘no action” clause is to re- | Head Military Reservation. Passed Senate 
write what is ordinarily understood by 


June 30. 
indemnity, except as it defines the man- _H. R. 12602, Authorizing an appropria- 
ner and time for payment tion for construction at Carlisle Barracks, 
bere ie . . ° Pa. Passed House June 30. Passed Senate 
eat oes ee os | 
act 2 re 8s cpressly iven Oo } ss 
indemnitee’s claim to sue, if and when! ickectheae Sake ¢ Title 14——Coast Guard 
. . . . a y . ‘ 
the indemnitee is insolvent, the happen- | : opringme ae Ju y 4 H. R. 11204. To establish United States | 
ing of that condition, insolvency oe Attorney General Oscar E. Carlstrom|porder patrol under the Treasury Depart- | 
g ’ y, alte i oe 7 | I 
the character of the policy by modifying °" June 26 affirmed his opinion of June|ment. Passed House July 1. 
the normal meaning of indemnity; Rose 


JaMes S. WEST V. MARGARET F. MACe 
MILLAN ET AL., APPEAL OF AUTOMO- 
BILR UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY; PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME Court, | 
No, 215, JANUARY TERM. 

Appeal from judgment of Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, No. 4, of County of Phila- 
delphia. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 21, follows: 

KEPHART, J.—Appellee recovered a 
judgment for personal injuries, and is- 
sued an attachment execution, summon- 
ing appellant (the insurance company) 
as garnishee. The latter denied liability 
under the policy because the insured had 
not actually paid the judgment found 
against him for damages resulting from 
his negligence in the operation of his 
ear. The court below denied appellant's 
claim and entered judgment for appellee. 
‘Appellant makes the same_ contention 
here which it did in the court below— 
that no liability attaches to the insurer 
until the insured has actually paid the 
judgment found against him. 

The pertinent clause on which the 
claim is based is as follows:  ‘*No action 
shall lie against the (company) * * * 
to recover for any loss unless 
brought by the subscriber (the insured) 
himself, to recover for moneys. actually 
paid by him = in legal tender of the 
United States to the satisfaction of a 
final judgment after trial of the issue; 
and unless such action be brought within 


# Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 1. 
Austomobile injuries in Massachusetts 
| have increased more than five times as 
as automobile deaths since 1925 


on street and highway safey. 


concentrated on reducing the mounting 
toll of fatalities,” 


tiplying number of injuries, which cause 
so much needless suffering, hardship and 
economic waste.” 

While the number of persons killed in 
automobile accidents has inceased 34 per 
cent since 1928, the number of persons 
injured has jumped 184 per cent, the gov- 
ernor’s committee points out. 
the fatalities totaled 578 and the injuries 
16,217. In 1929 the deaths were 777 
and the injuries 46,111. 

This means that in 1923, for 
verson killed on the highways of this 
State, 28 others were injured. The 
number of the latter has increased 
that ing1929 for every fatality, 59 more 
victims were injured. The ratio through- 
out the country is 1 in 35. 
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Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


IS 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


. x | 
ficers and Employes 
Hf. RR. 10782. An act to facilitate and 
simplify the work of the Forest Service 
Passed House June 24. Reported to Sen- 
ate July 1. 
S. 3061. To provide for 
number of persons employed. 
ate April 28. Passed House 


Title 7—Agriculture 
S. J. Res. 205, Joint resolution relating 


a clause 
statistics of the 
Passed Sen- 
July 1. 
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Illinois Maintains Order 
For Fire Insurance Capital 


State of Illinois: 


50, 1929, requiring authorized capital | Title 15—Commerce and Trade 
& Son v. Zurich General Accident Co., stock of foreign fire insurance COMPS PIES | H. R. 6127. Authorizing payment of check- 


In this connection the governor’s com- | 


according to an analysis of motor car | 
j}accidents by the governor’s committee | 
| 


“Efforts have been quite naturally | 
declares the commit- | 


tee, “but at the same time we should not | 
lose sight of the even more rapidly mul- | 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Improvement of Postal Service 


Aided by Work of Inspectors 


Special Agents Also Investigate Abuses of Mails and 
Lay Out Delivery Routes 


Topic IV—Communications: Postal Segvice 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureans irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By William R. Spilman, 


Chief Inspector, Division of Post Office Inspectors 


ARLY in the history of the postal 
establishment, Congress recog- 
nized the need of the Postmaster 

General for a force of special repre- 
sentatives to procure and report to 
him accurate and dependable informa- 
tion regarding postal operations 
throughout the country, and gave him 
statutory authority to appoint certain 
“special agents.” These special agents 
formed the nucleus of the present post 
office inspection service. 

Today this service consists of a 
force of 540 specially selected and 
trained investigators, now known as 
post office inspectors, who are guided 
and supervised in the performance of 
their duties by the Chief Post Office 
Inspector and who are assigned to 
duty in 15 geographical divisions un- 
der the direction of inspectors in 
charge. Under the postal laws and 
regulations inspectors are charged 
With the investigation of post offices 
and all matters connected with the 
postal service, and with keeping the 
Department advised of the condition 
and needs of the service. Inspectors 
investigate and report upon all viola- 
tions of postal law and assist United 
States attorneys in the prosecution of 
such violations. 

~ as * 


(HE work of post office inspectors 

includes every feature of the postal 
service. They investigate post office 
burglaries and mail robberies; the 
forgery of money orders; violations 
of the statute which gives the Govern- 
ment a monopoly of the transporta- 
tion of letters; abuse of the second- 
class mailing privilege; fires, wrecks 
and other accidents involving postal 
equipment and postal employes; the 
mailing of poisonous, explosive, ob- 
scene and other prohibited matter, and 
the use of the mails in schemes to de- 
fraud. 

They examine postal accounts and 
collect shortages; investigate and con- 
duct negotiations for the leasing of 
quarters for post offices and post office 
garages; lay out city delivery, rural 
and star routes, report upon the num- 
ber of employes needed to conduct 
postal activities and, when called upon 
to do so, survey and reorganize the 
forces of the largest postal units, 


* * * 


THE 
postal 
important 


The 


survey and 


Is 


reorganization of 
units one of the most 
duties inspectors perform. 
results of this work are of bene- 
fit, both to the postal patron and to 
the Department in improved service 
and in greater efficiency of manage- 
ment and operation. At the present 
time a number of the larger post offices 
are being surveyed by a corps of in- 
spectors with a view to making the 
service to the public more effective, 
standardizing and introducing the 
best methods and developing stronger 
management. The business of the 
postal service will soon reach $1,000,- 
000,000 per annum. This and the es- 
sential value of the service to the pub- 
lic make this constructive feature of 
the work of inspectors increasingly 
important. 

Important and varied as these duties 


In. the nert of this series on “Communications: 


in, the issue of July 3, 


are, inspectors are, perhaps, best 
known to the public as investigators 
of the loss, rifling and other mistreat- 
ment of mail matter. 

In relation to the number of pieces 
of mail handled, the number of losses 
is infinitesimal. This fact, however, 
affords small comfort to the postal pa- 
tron when the letter or package he 
has mailed fails to reach its destina- 
tion. He believes, and rightfully, that 
mail matter properly prepared and 
legibly directed should reach the per- 
son addressed promptly and without 
molestation not 99 but 100 per cent of 
the time, 


” - * 


THE disappearance or late arrival of 
“ a single piece of mail not al- 
ways of particular consquence to 
either the sender or the addressee; 
on the other hand such irregularities 
may cause serious misunderstanding 
or even heavy financial loss to the 
parties concerned. In either event 
the patron is quite likely to feel that he 
has been deprived of a service to which 
he was rightfully entitled and com- 
plaint is made, 

These complaints are of incalculable 
value to the Department in disclosing 
deficiencies in the service and in en- 
abling it to keep the postal operations 
functioning smoothly. They may he 
the first information the Department 
has received that something is wrong 
on the route over which a particular 
piece of mail traveled or in the post 
office from which the mail dis- 
patched or delivered; or they may be 
of assistance in establishing the seat 
of trouble known to exist but not vet 
localized. If the complaint deals with 
the loss of a piece of registered mail 
it is a comparatively simple matter to 
identify the person at fault since all 
postal employes are required to ob- 
tain receipts for the registered mail 
they handle. 


1s 


Is 


* * * 


N OST of the complaints, however, 

relate to irregularities in the 
handling of ordinary mail and_ this 
mail passes through the postal service 
Without individual record. Frequently 
all that is known is that a piece of 
mail entrusted to the postal establish- 
ment at a given point failed to reach 
the person addressed within the ap- 
pointed time or not at all. The letter 
or package complained about was prob- 
ably handled by more than a score of 
postal employes at widely separated 
points and may have been accessible 
to hundreds of others. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to find out not 
only what the trouble is but where it 
is. 

In due course the complaints reach 
the hands of inspectors whose inves- 
gations may disclose that a postal unit 
has outgrown the methods used, the 
space occupied or the equipment pro- 
vided. Again they may reveal the 
presence in the service of incompetent, 
careless or dishonest employes. What- 
ever may be the cause of the trouble, 
it is the inspector’s duty to disclose 
all the facts in order that the Depart- 
ment may take the necessary remedial 
action. 
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List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
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Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


The American educator; & new and thor- 
oughly modern reference work designed 
to meet the needs of every age, Ells- 
worth D. Foster, LL. B., editor in chief, 
James Laughlin Hughes, editor for Can- 
ada. Extension ed. 10 v., illus. Chicago, 
Bellows-Durham co., 1930. 3830-12639 

American physical education association. 
National committee on women’s athletics. 

Outdoor baseball for girls and 
women; official baseball guide of the Na- 
tional section on women’s athletics of 
the American physical education associa- 
tion. (Spalding’s “red cover” series of 
athletic handbooks, no. 121R.) lv. N. 
Y., American sports publishing co., 19. 

30-12669 

. The mysterious Baronne 

by With 8 illustra- 

(Judicial mysteries of olden days.) 

London, Hutchinson & co., 1929. 

30-12623 

Francis. Elements of( p}- 
chology for nurses. by ... with an’in- 
troduction by Dr. James J. Walsh. 326 
p. Milwaukee, Wis., The Bruce publish- 
ing co., 1930. 30-12241 

Brigham, Albert Perry. Essentials of geog- 
raphy; a manual for teachers, by ... 
and Charles T. McFarlane. 198 p., illus. 
N. Y., American book co., 1939. 30-12670 


Burns, Robert. Burns: poetry & prose, 
with essays by Mackenzie, Jeffrey, Car- 
lyle and others; with an introduction and 
notes by R. Dewar. 203 p. Oxford, The 
Clarendon press, 1929. 30-12661 

Campbell, Robert Fishburne. .. . Freedom 
and restraint, by ... (The James Sprunt 
lectures, 1930, Union theological semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va.) 207 p. New Yok, 
Chicago, ete., Fleming H. Revell com- 
pany, 1930, 30-12243 

Cobb, Louise Sumner. A glimpse of spirit 
land. 22 p. Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 

30-12242 
arrows for 

Bruce pub- 
30-12668 


Andre, Louis. 
de Feucheres, 
tions. 
256 p. 


Bows 
Wis., 


and 


The 


Decker, George C. 
boys. Milwaukee, 
lishing co., 1930. 

Draper, John William. The funeral elegy 
and the rise of English romanticism, 
by 358 p. N. Y., The New York 
university press, 1929. 30-12660 

Dukes, Ashley. Jew Suss, a drama in five 
acts based upon Power, the historical 
romance of Lion Feuchtwanger. 178 p. 
N. Y., The Viking press, 1930. 30-26265 

Enslin, Morton Scott. The ethics of Paul. 
535 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1950. 

30-12630 

Fretwell, Mrs. Jean (Hosford). Good games, 
by . with an introduction hy Jesse F, 
Williams, illustrated by Keit Ward, 
160 p., illus. N. Y., Rand, McNally & co., 
1930. 30-12672 

Garrett, Henry Edward. . Great experi- 
ments in psychology. (The Century psy- 
chology series. R. M. Elliott, editor.) 337 


p., illus. N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 
Gast, Paul Rupert. ...A + 


30-126 
thermoelect: 
radiometer fer silvical research, with 
preliminary results on the relation of in- 
solation to the growth of white pine. 
(Harvard forest. Bulletin no. 14, “This 
i joint project of the Harvard 
forest and the Northeastern forest ex- 
periment station of the United States 
Forest service.” 76 p., illus. Petersham, 
Mass., Harvard forest, 1930. 30-12663 
Stella. The mountain heast and 
other poems. 8&9 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green and co., 1930. 30-12658 
Greene, Mrs. Anne (Bosworth). Light- 
hearted journey. 450 p. N. Y., The Cen- 
tury co., 1930, 30-12624 
Hendee, Elizabeth Russell. The growth and 
development of the Young women’s Chris- 
tian association; an interpretation. &3 
p. N. Y., The Womans press, 1930. 
30-12616 
Herrick, Marvin Theodore. A series of ten 
radio talks on the one-act play. (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Radio publication 
no. 4107 p. Pittsburgh, 1930. 
30-12605 
. The artist and 
Harris lectures on 


study is a 
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Hough, Lynn Harold. 
the critic. (Samuel 
literature and life. Bangor theologigal 
seminary. 1930.) 214 p. N. Y,, ° 
Abingdon press, 1930. 30-12604 

Hultz, Fred Samuel. Range beef produc- 

tion in the seventeen western states. 208 

p., illus. N, Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930 

3830-12664 
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Wood, will discuss work of the Division. 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


It was stated by the division that the 
someones would take care of all liabiii-| Adoption of Liability 

Announcement also was made that the! Acts to Bar Company 
ee ys =k es Where an indemnity contract 
as a mutual benefit association. 


and Publications } 


w» Documents descrihed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given, In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
(Made from Woven Fab- 
Standard CS15-29. Bu- 
United States Depart- 
Price, 5 


supra, to be fully paid before qualifying to do | ing and arrastre charges on Government 
business in Illinois, according to a let-| goods shipped to the Philippine Islands, 
ter sent by Mr, Carlstrom to the State/ Passed House Apr. 21. Passed Senate, 
superintendent of insurance, George | amended, June 27. House agreed to Sen- 
skins jate amendments July 1. 
. |Huskinson. 

contains | 
provisions by which the absolute control 
and determination of the loss may be 
taken from the indemnitee by the com- 
pany’s assuming charge of the defense, 
the company Waives its right to insist 
on a literal enforcement of the indem- 

nity contemplated by the contract (Mal- Title 21—Food and Drugs 
ley v. American Indemnity ¢ o., 297 Pa.| . R. 13247. Mr. Ellis, Mo. To amend 
216; Moses vs Ferrel et al, 97 Pa. Su- section & of the act entitled “An act for 
perior Ct. 13; Patterson v. Adan, 119| preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
Minn, 308, 138 N. W. 281), and an ac-| portation of adulterated or misbranded or 
tion may be sustained by an indemnitee| poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, med- | mys 90__F ee 
when the loss has been determined ,by | i¢ines, and liquors, and for regulating tral- Vitle 20 —Edueation : Across 

: ; * | fie therei d for other -purposes,” ap- S. 4597. To provide educational em- “ , 
final judgment le therein, an pur} . & : ; tae | view, Wash 
i . P . | proved June 30, 1906, as amended; Ag-,ployes of the public schools of the District ee en f oe 

rhe reason for the above conclusion is a uttimas of Columbia with leave of absence with | Ss. 7. a act to puters the Tide- 
that the insurer has voluntarily adopted’ mm. — art pay for purposes of educagonal im-| Water Toll Properties, Inc., its legal repre- 
the insured’s liability. Having safe- Title 28—Judicial ! RA: I sentatives and assigns, to construct, main- 


provement. Reported to Senatg*July 1. it. aad seared brid ‘ke 
ynarded its , j srests + - eau * 6 : ° Ja + é » and operate a bridge across e ‘a- 
guarded its own interests by ascertain- Judiciary Title 28—Judicial Code and tuxent River, south of Burch, Calvert 
ing, through legal channels, that a fair} ¢ 4775. Mr. Capper. To provide for the 


2 County, Md 
loss has been sustained, by its conduct incorporation of credit unions within the Judiciary S. 363. An 
of the oe i‘ Is estopped from denying | District of Columbia; District of Columbia. .. J. mon. aM. Making Satardey,, auly Martin. 
its own liability, < " ‘ev . =< oe . « |5, 1930, a lega oliday in the istrict o S. 1378 An act for 
indemnitee from te See = Title 33 -Navigation and Navi- Columbia. Passed Senate June 5. Passed Anorbie, Charles C.J. 
indemnitee’s liability has not been dis- gable Waters mouse wuly 1. evacs, Frank  Guelfi, 
charged by payment. One of the mate-| S. 4774. Mr. Goldsborough. To amend Title 29—Labor dtpunnaios eevneertls, ra re 
rial reasons for giving to indemnity its|an act entitled “An act to authorize aids S. 3059. To provide for the advance gent gy og i - ed 

As a result of this examination, it strict definition was to establish an ac-|t¢ navigation and for other works in the | planning and regulated construction of pub- | ong Chaplain Corps. United States Navy, 
certified that the capital stock of the cor-| tual as well as a potential loss; the trial) Lighthouse Service,” approved June 20, lic works, for the stabilization of industry, , : s Navy, 
proation has been increased from $3,000,-! of the issue enabled this to be done. It 1/1918; Commerce. and for aiding in the prevention of unem- 


upon the retired list of the Navy. 
x ; S. 1638. An act for the relief of William 
oat r OOF 7 . . 3 . - ; € 1 loy i periods of business de- 
000 consisting of 225,000 shares of com-| excluded the idea of fake claims as well Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, pyenen glee Coes Apr. pl Paseed 


Tell Oppenheimer. 

on stock of the par value of $10 each as profits; actual loss was wh: » in. ? ’ ° a . H. R. 9628. An act granting the consent 
mon ste at I er tae ge E SAE cae a _ vhat the in and Veterans Relief House July 1, of Congress to the State of Arkansas 
and 7,500 shares of preferred stock of the demnity provided against. It is not neces- | oe — . ‘ ° \ £ : Arkz : 
yar value of $100 each, to $4,000,000, sary that the casualty comps Scat 8S. 4772. Mr. Hayden. Providing a pen- Title 3 1—Money and Finance jthrough its State highway department, .to 
I oe ‘ge wee 2 . Pee ee rer ae casualty Company avall) sonable status for soldiers of certain com- WH. J. Res Making appropriations construct, maintain, and operate a_ free 
consisting of 800,000 shares of common itself of this right of defense: Rose y. : ve anised if k ets bana eee yee F APPreprenont hichw: bridge s Franc River 
stack of $10 par alue each and 10,000) Zurich General Acecid c ; panies oO militia organized in’ the terri-| for the Government of the District of Co- highway bridge a St. rancis River 
stock of 5 par value each an , anes veneral Accident Co, supra. It!tories of Utah, Arizona and New Mexico Junbian and other activities chargeable in) # near Lake City, Ark. on State High- 
shares of preferred stock $100) par) was shown in’ the Malley case, supra, and the State of Texas for service against) whole or in part against the revenues of Way No. 18. _ 
value each, ; how a final judgment against an individ-| hostile Indians; Pensions. such District for the fiscal year ending | nm. 2B. 10376, An act to extend the times 

That this increase was effected to the ae = a as well as a potential Tithe 43—Publie Lands June nO. vis. Passe d House June 30. Re coe Seereneneee ane. mpotins rent 

. eo : F . ss . " , . 2 7 ~ 5 ss m ‘te Se od 2. 5 i # » Misso 
extent of $280,000 by the payment in, 0 i ‘i as e meanng of that term I. R. 13248, Mr. Englebright, Calif. Au- DOveas me nace ne . } « River at or near Kansas City, Kans. 
in cash, of $457,500, represented by rights a po re. } thorizing the conveyance by the United) Tile 33—Navigation and Navie “yy RR! po4e1. An act aubnAttelia RovGn 
to subscribe to 2,500 shares of preferred le policy Mow under considera- States to Tule Lake Post, No, 164, of the rable Waters | Kershaw, his heirs, legal representatives, 
stock with a par value of $100 each, tion contains, In addition to the “no| American Legion, of lots 1 and 2 in block ga € 4 a per ; and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
at a price of $105 a share, and 30,000 | action clause, the following: ‘*The com-/|% of Tule Lake town site of California; Pub-| The following bridge bill has passed the 
: 7 cia! , anv agrees i fap ° lite Ls . se: 3035 
an . atark with o nar vs , pany agrees to indemnify the subscriber! li¢ Lands. 5 House: H. R, 13035, ae 

shares of Se tock with ioe see * against loss resulting eee f ) : H, R, 13249. Mr, Glover, Ark, To authorize S. 4663. Granting the consent of Con- 
of $10 per share at a price of $65 per : y trom gress for the construction of @ dike or dam 
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Bills and Resolutions 


| Title 16—Conservation 
Bills and Resolutions |} ins’ ihe "Secretary of Agriculture to. coop. 
Introduced in Congress 


Signed 
By President Are Announced 


}erate with the territories of the United | 
| States under the provisions of sections 1 | 
| and 2 of the act  Conerene ented “An 
|}act to provide for the protection of forest : 
| lands, oe the solepechatton of denuded President Hoover, it was 
lareas, for the extension of national for- orally at the White House on July 1, 
ests, and for other purposes, in order to|/ has approved bills recently passed by 
promote the continuous production of tim-) Congress, as follows: 

ber on lands chiefly suitable therefor.” 
Reported to Senate July 1. | 
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The Home Production of Onion Seed and 
Sets. Farmers’ Bulletin No, 434, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price, 
5 cents. fAgr. 11-4151] 

Contributions to Geology, 1929, 
Part 1, Metals and Nonmetals Except 
Fuels. Geological Survey Bulletin &11, 
United States Department of the Interior 
Price, $1, GS5-748 

Results of Air Repressuring and Engineer- 
ing Study of Williams Pool Putnam- 
Moran District, Callahan County, Tex. 
Technical Paper 470. Bureau of Mines, 

the United States Department of Commerce. 

motor- | Price, 15 cents. 30-26702 

‘Life History of the Oriental Peach Moth 
at Riverton, N. J., in Relation to Tem- 
perature--Technical Bulletin No 183, 
June, 1930, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Price. 10 cents. Agr. 30-692 
Birds Collected by the Childs Frick Expe- 
dition to Ethiopia and Kenya Colony, 
Part 1, Non-Passeres— Bulletin 153, 
Smithsonian Institution, United States 
National Museum. Price, $1. 30-268 03 
Barometers and the Measurement of At- 
mospheric Pressure, A Pamphlet of In- 
formation Respecting the Theory and 
Construction of Barometers in Cong; 
With Summary of Instructions for he 
Care and Use of the Standard Weather 
Bureau Instruments. Weather Bureau, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 19-860] 
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Low cost summer excursion 
tickets to Colorado enable you 


T 7 4 « 
New York Company's 
° 
. ‘ . T *¢° 
Capital Gain \ erified announced ; ton, the silver service set formerly in use 
on the United States cruiser “Olympia.” 
H. R. 9408, Arf act to amend the act of 
Mar. 3, 1917, an act making appropriations 
for the general expenses of the District of 
Columbia. 
H. R. 10490. 
Flossie R. Blair. 


H. R. 11409. An act to authorize the erec- 
tion of a tablet in the Fort Sumter Military 
Reservation to the memory of the garrison 
at Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861. 

H. R. 11493. An act to reimburse Lt. Col. 
Charles F. Sargent. 

H. R. 12285. An 
Postmaster General to purchase 
truck parts from the truck manufacturer 

July 1 

S. 1252. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tina Arbuckle. administratrix of the estate 
John Arbuckle, deceased. 

S. 2189. An act for the 
homestead entrymen_ in 
Wyoming. 

S. 2370. An act to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the metropolitan 
police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 7638 
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Fire Insurance Concern An cace too cetand 
the construction of a 
Columbia River between 
and Rainier, Oreg 


S. 4577. 
completing 
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the time for 
bridge 


Long- 


Economic 
An 


act for the relief of 

State of New York: 

New York, July 1. 
An examination of the Merchants Fire 
Assurance Corporations of New York in 
the matter of verification of the pay- 
ment of its increased capital of $280,000, 
being the remaining portion of its in- 
crease in capital from $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000, has just been completed, accord- 
ing to the state superintendent of insur- 
ance, Albert Conway. That part of the 
report showing the verification follows 


mm full text: 


Code and: 


act for the relief of Charles aah: Sp suimarins 
Ww 
the relief of Juan 
Wirz. Rudolph Pon- 
Steadman Martin, 
and Olaf Nelson of 
relief of certain 


the State of 
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An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition for military purposes of land in 
the County of Montgomery, State of Ala- 
bama, for ure an addition to Maxwell 
Field, 
H. BR. 


renewal 


ane 
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An act 
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of 
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to stay for the balmiest fall you 
could possibly imagine. Take 
time to see Rocky Mountain 
hlational, Park, Mesa Verde 
National Park and the Pikes 
Peak region at their best. 


An act for the relief of the 
York. | 
An act for the relief of Cath- 


An act for the relief of Belle 
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514 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colorado 


1063, An act for the relief of Alice 


An act for ehe relief of | 


| Send me Colorado vacation information. 
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Summer Round Trip | NAME_____ 
An act for Washington to Colorado 


An act for the relief of heirs 
House of Rep- Vesta. 


of Indiana, In- the relief of the 


H. R. 4206. An act authorizing the Secre- | 


tary of the Navy in his discretion, to loan | EP j 


to the City of Olympia, State of Washing- 
| £9 | cj \ DB C) a 


State of Louisiana 
(Change in Status) 
H. B. 480, To the fire 
act and levy a tax per x , 
miums of all fire imsurance companies 
support of the fire marvhal’s office. 
jected by House. 


LLL ES: 
lands in Alameda and Marin counties, Calif., 
and the construction of buildings thereon 
for military purposes. Passed House June 
30. Passed Senate July 1. 


marshal’s 
nt on pre 
for 
Ke- 


amend 
of ‘%» 


erate a bridge across the Coosa River at or 
near Gilberts Ferry, ahout eight miles 
n southwest of Gadsden, in Etowah County, 
. the manipulation ae aatat a oe the acceptance of a tract of land adjoin- Ala. . 
share to stockholders of record at the oe epee * _use of any automo- ing Hot Springs National Park, Ark.; Pub- across the head of Camas Slengh to Lady “i. R. 12683. An act Penn ee a 
close of business May 7, 1930, thus pay- DP! : e exchange (1e Company) | jie Lands. Island on the Columbia River in the State cent of Congress to the Wage eA Bastian 
ing into capital account $280,000 and con- will, at its own cost defend, in the name of Washington. Passed Senate June 30.| pajtway Company to reconstruct, maintain 
tributing to surplus $177,500, ant a Sree of She eae. wae t !Tithe 36 — Patriotic Societies and operate a railroad bridge across Sul- 
Lak oe suits covered In Clauses four and five.” S B k d yhur Riv the Stat f Arkz 
2¢ , es : ‘8 10! ‘ ° phur River in the State of Arkansas near 
Se eA Moose) omnes ye 9 meant | The company exercised its right to defend ta € 00 s an and Observations Fort Lynn. 
F. Brady) of the company substantiates ; the action for damages, appearing by ° ° H. R. 10630. Authorizing the President) H. R. 47. 
h f oy hat th . I f $457,500 Se counsel, who conducted the trial. Pu ications to effect coordination of kederal activities | State of New 
the fact t at € sum of $40/,0 repre- . affecting war veterans. Passed Honse Apr. H. R. 494. 
senting the arennes capita) and a Technical Rules May 29, Passed Senate, amended, June 30. House erine White. 
as been paid In, In cash, and that the ) . Information regarding these publications agreed to Senate amendments July 1. H. R. 913. 
proceedings taken conform in all respects Not Affect Intent may be obtained b+ writing to the de- Titl 10 P blir Buildi - Clopton. 
; ; canaahe Miaka’ eae itlee 40 — Publie Buildings, 
to the requirements of the statute, If the clause concerning the assumption partments in the State given below. P iw k “ a R. 
of defense had the effect of reducing or Ohio The Local School District Boundaries roperty, anc orks ipkins. 
bp i y ; : wa veaeen eo ? ae : 166 
modifying ,the ordinary meaning: of. in- Within the County School Districts of H. R. 11144, Authorizing appropriation | H.R. 1066. 
demnity end loss, will the “no action” whe State . aoe, ( beries ©. McCracken, | of $4,000,000 for enlargement and addition ™ H.R. 1110 
: . 7 obrofessor, olumbus, 1929, f ’ on a ' 8 > a N. . 
| clause add anything to the contract? We wee The Journal! of the H - ane. a he : otee. wees of Warren C, 
| stated in the Malley case: “Where the| resentatives of the State penne oF ee ee aier naetan’ ce H. R. 3553. 
: e.* . 4 vs ives e 2%. onference re ac 2 ) A > 
pales, Beene ae the insured against) dianapolis, 1929, Senate June 30 and by House July 1. heirs of I. L, Kleinman, Good Until October 3t | appress 
oss arising out of leyal liability, provides Ohio—Eleventh Annual Report of the State | mye ‘ > ." We 
that the insured shall immediately noti- Civil Service Comnission of Ohio, Colum- litle A3 I ublie Lands 
fy the company in case of injury and bus, 1924. S. 4683. Authorizing sale of right of 
the company will defend all suits grow Ohio Twelfth Annual Report of the State United States in title to certain lands in 
ing out of injuries. in the nz S KYOW-| Civil Service Commission of Ohio, Colum-| Michigan, Passed Senate June 25. Passed 
eS { thich it an ine name of the | bus, 1924. House, amended, June 30. Senate adopted 
insure¢ (whic it did), and insured| QOhio—Thirteenth Annual Report of the|House amendments July 1. 
j will not settle any claim without consent! State Civil Service Commission of Ohio,} H. R. 12661, Authorizing acquisition of | 
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System Planned 
By Commission 





Washington Body Active in 
Program Designed to Ef- 
fect Changes in Existing 
Methods of Assessment 





By J. G. Raley 

Secretary Advisory. Tax Commission, 

State of Washington 

The inability of the present system of 
taxation in the State of Washington to 
function properly was brought to a crisis 
in 1929. The banks had successfully con- 
tested their taxes in the courts, and the 
railroads had commenced litigation to be 
relieved of theirs. The legislature proved 
unable to grapple with the situation be- 
cause of the short time at its disposal 
and the lack of data and information on 
which to base new laws. 

@overnor Hartley, in a special mes- 
sage, reviewed the problems confronting 
the State and asked for the creation of 
a special nonsalaried commission to be 
composed of nine of the State’s most out- 
standing men. This commission, in con- 
junction with the State tax commission, 
was to give deliberate study to a plan 
of tax revision. This request was granted 
and the advisory tax commission was 
created and empowered ‘“‘to make a thor- 
ough and comprehensive study of the en- 
tire subject of taxation.” The commis- 
sion selected by the governor is com- 
posed of men representative of the farm- 
ing, lumbering, mercantile, legal, bank- 
ne educational, and real estate inter- 
ests of. the State. 

Proposals in Form of Bills 

Early in its sessions the commission 
announced its purpose to lift at least 
the States’ portion, amounting to ap- 
proximately $14,000,000, from the tax 
burden on real estate. 
course, would have to be secured irom 
other sources of taxation. It further an- 
nounced that no new sources of revenue 
would be recommended unless the proper 
checks and safeguards on tax levies and 
bond issues were provided to prevent the 
raising of taxes on real estate to the 
same old limit. All recommendations it 
had to offer would be drafted in the form 
of bills for presentation to the legisla- 
ture. 

With this program in mind, the com- 
mission commenced its work. A number 
of executive sessions were held, to which 
were invited particular groups represent- 
ing heavy taxpayers, such as the rail- 
rads, banks, savings and loans, granges, 
+ others, who were asked to submit 
written briefs containing their proposals 
for tax revision. Following this 16 pub- 
lic hearings were scheduled in various 
parts of the State. These were held in 
the principal cities, and arrangements 
for same were made by the chambers of 
commerce. These meetings were well at- 
tended and served to arouse a consider- 
able interest in the tax problem, acquaint 
the citizenship with the complexity of the 
problem and give the commission a cross- 
section view of public sentiment. The 
commission adopted the method of di- 
vulging nothing as to their own views, 
but endeavored to sound out the views 
and sentiments of those attending. The 
meetings were very successful from this 
standpoint. Many different angles and 
methods of the tax problem were pro- 
pounded. 

New Taxes Suggested 

Among the proposals for shifting the 
burden from real estate were a corporate 
and individual income tax, a general sales 
tagj a luxury sales tax, an occupation 
tax, and a tax on municipal utilities. 
There were few sound suggestions, how- 
ever, of how to eliminate or reduce the 
present cost of government. 

In the course of its tour through the 
State to hold public hearings the com- 
mission visited and inspected most of 
the State institutions—educational, penal 
and correctional—for the purpose of as- 
certaining how the State’s money is spent 
¢ i determining how and where economy 

ould be practiced. 

This group of men have given deter- 
mined and careful study to one of the 
most perplexing problems ever to come 
before this State. They have given un- 
sparingly of their time. The Federal 
and State constitutional provisions and 
supreme court decisions have made thei 
task a most difficult one. But the people 
of the State have confidence that they 
will evolve a plan which will be a vast 
improvement over our present system of 
taxation. 





Tax Inquiry Committee 
‘amed in Massachusetts 





1 


Commonwealth of MasSachusetts. 
Boston, July 1. 


Membership of the tax investigation 


committee authorized at the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature has been an- 
nounced by Governor Allen. The com- 


mittee will consist of Clifford S. Ander- 
son, of Worcester; Tarrant P. King, of 
Milton, and William J. McCarty, of 
Newton. 





Decisions of Board 
* of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated June 30 
A® rican Industrial Corporation, Docket 
No. 31072. 

A corporation organized ac- 
quire the real and personal prop- 
erty of a shipbuilding corporation 
and to liquidate the personal prop- 
erty as salvage, and to also dispose 
of the real property, is not entitled 
to defer the return of income from 
its operations for purposes of taxa- 
tion until such time as the liquida- 
tion is completed. The Federal tax- 
ing statutes are designed to levy 
taxes upon the gains and profits of 
annual periods. 

The respondent’s computation of the 
“cost of goods sold” by the propor- 
tion method where there are no in- 
ventories, approved upon peti- 
tioner’s failure to establish that the 
proportion used by the respondent is 
incorrect or that the proportion sug- 
gested by the petitioner is the cor- 
rect one, 

Claim for deduction of attorneys’ 
fees as a business expense denied 
where it appears that such fees were 
not paid during the taxable year, it 
does not appear that they were ac- 
crued, and the Board is not advised 
of the amount of the deduction 
claimed. 

The Board will not disallow 
respondent’s assertion of a 5 
sent penalty for negligence 


to 


the 
per 
when 


Fae petitioner’s objection thereto is 
raised for the first time on brief, 


Revision of Tax | 


| 


This amount, of! 
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Waiver Extending Collection 


Period Bars Recovery of Tax 





Agreement Extending Time for Assessment Is Held-to| 


Continue Period in Which Payment Could 
Be Enforced Against Taxpayer 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The taxpaying com- 
pany could not recover payments made 
in June and November, 1926, the District 
Court for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania held in this case. A waiver was 
executed extending the time for assess- 
ment and collection of certain taxes to 
Mar. 15, 1926. Later another waiver was 
executed extending the time for assess- 
ment to Dec. 31, 1926. The second 
waiver extended the time for collection 
as well, the opinion ruled. 


WASHINGTON COAL & COKE COMPANY V. 
HEINER; District Court for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, No. 5865 
Law. : 

The opinion of the court, delivered June 
16, follows in full text: 

McVicar, J.—On June 16, 1919, plain- 
tiff filed its final return of income, war, 
and excess profits for the calendar yea) 
1918, showing tax liability of $1,738,- 
879.51. On Sept. 3, 1919, the Commis- 
sioner made assessment against plaintiff 
for the amount shown on its return. On 
July 18, 1924, without any agreement 
extending time, the then existing statuie 
of limitations would have prevented the 


{collection of any tax from plaintiff for 


the year 1918 remaining unpaid. By two 


| agreements—dated Feb. 7, 1924, and Jan. 


5, 1925—the time for assessment and coi- 
lection of taxes against plaintiff was ex- 
tended until Mar. 15, 1926, 


Payment Made 
Under Protest 


On Dec. 7, 1925, the time for making 
assessment was extended until Dec. 31, 
1926. On June 28 and Nov. 13, 1926, 
plaintiff, after notice from the Commis- 
sioner, and under protest, paid defendant 
the balance of the tax assessed with in- 
terest, amounting to $126,114.50. If the 
agreement of Dec. 5, 1925, did not extenu 
the time for collection from Mar. 15, 
1926, to Dec. 31, 1926, the taxes paid 
were illegally collected from plaintiff ana 
it would be entitled to recover the same 
with interest. If the agreement included 
collection, plaintiff would not be entitled 
to recover. Does the word “assessment” 
include “collection” ? 
the agreement is: 

Income and Profits Tax Waiver for 

| Taxable Years Ended Prior t» Jan. 1, 1922. 
Dec. 7, 1925. 

In pursuance of the provisions of existing 
internal revenue laws, Washington Coal and 
Coke Company, a taxpayer of Dawson, Pa., 
and the Commissioner of Internal 
hereby waive the time prescribed by law for 
making any assessment of the amount of 
income, excess profits, or war profits taxes 
due under any return made by or on behalf 
of said ta for the year 1918 under 
existing revenue acts, or under prior reve- 
nue 

This waiver of the time for making any 
| assessment as aforesaid shall remain in effect 
until Dec. 31, 

The word “assess” or “assessment” has 
different meanings. It is admitted that 
such words in the present agreement 
would include the right to collect a tax 
assessed subsequent to the date thereof. 
| It conferred the right to reassess, add to 
or reduce fhe assessment made (which 
was done in this case). In the taxing 
acts it is frequently used as conveying 
the right of collection. In Stange v. 
United States, C. C. H. Tax Service, 1929, 
| Vol. III, p. 8865, the Court of Claims, in 
'an opinion by Judge Green, held that 
the word “assess” was broad enough to 
include “collect,” saying: 








xpayer 





acts 


1928. 


“Tt should be said also that the words! 


‘assess’ and ‘assessment,’ when used with 
reference to taxes, often imclude the col- 
lection thereof as a necessary sequence. 
In fact the term ‘assess’ is used at times 
to include all the steps involved in im- 
posing a tax on property (Allen v. Mc- 
Kay, 120 Cal. 332), and ‘to assess’ 
means to levy a tax (see cases cited un- 
der note 76, 5 C, J. 813), the two words 
being used with practically the same 
meaning, Idem, 76(b), and the words 
‘to levy’ always include the collection of 


a tax. The same rule applies to the word 
‘assessment,’ and the parties evidently 
intended that the word ‘assessment’ 
should also cover the collection of the | 
tax, 

“For the reasons stated above, we 
think that the waiver removed the bar 


of the statute of limitations not only as 
to assessment, but as to collecion of the 
tax.” 

Intent to Waive Collection 
Indicated by Evidence 


With what intent did the parties use 
the word “assessment” in the contract of 
Dec. 7, 1925? The acts of the parties in 
pursuance thereof are the strongest evi- 
dence of their intention. This is a well- 
established universal rule for the inter- 
pretation of contracts where the mean- 
ing is doubtful. There is no evidence 
that the Commissioner at any time indi- 
cated that an _ ecdditional assessment 
might be made. On the contrary, he no- 
tified ‘plaintiff on Jan. 17, 1924, that its 
assessment had been reduced $6,062.01, 
and on June 14, 1926, which was subse- 
quent to the agreement under considera- 
tion, that the assessmnt had been fur- 
ther reduced $80,221.44. On June 14, 1926, 
the Commissioner notified plaintiff that 
he had finally determined fhe amount of 
its tax, that its application for reconsid- 
eration of its petition for special assess- 
ment had been denied. Conferences be- 
tween the parties extended over many 
years, the last being Jan. 28, 1926. 
Plaintiff made no claim for abatement, 
and no claim for a refund was made until 
May 24, 1928. These facts are rather 
persuasive that the parties intended the 
word “assessment” in their contract of 
[pee 1925, to include the word “col- 
ect.’ 


Public Donations Sought 


| For Oklahoma Tax Board 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 1. 

Public subscriptions will be asked to 
carry on the work of the unofficial tax 
|commission, Governor Holloway has an- 
}nounced. The commission was appointed 
for the purpose of making tax reform 
recommendations to the 1931 legislature, 
it was explained. 

The last legislature made no appro- 
priations for carrying on the work of 
commission and the governor ex- 
pected to issue deficiencies for the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. 
& M. college to pay the cost of assem- 
bling the necessary data, it was ex- 
plained. Attorney General J. Berry 
King, however, ruled that the governor 
had no authority to issue deficiency cer- 
tificates for such special work. 





Additional news of taxation will be 


found today on page 13. 








The language of 


Revenue | 


often | 


Parties are not ordinarily inclined to 
do vain things. There being no attempt 
or intent on the part of the Commis- 
sioner to add to plaintiff’s assessment, it 
would have been a vain thing to make 
an agreement granting a privilege which 
there was no intention to use. On the 
other hand, plaintiff, no doubt, hoped to 
have its assessment reduced by virtue 
of its petition for a special assessmeni 
or otherwise, and in the meantime did 
not desire to pay the balance of tax 
assessed and, therefore, waived assess- 
ment, intending also thereby to waiye 
collection of the tax which had been 
assessed, 

A closely analogous case is that of 
Roy & Titcomb, Inc., v. United States, 
C. C. H. Tax Service 1930, Vol. III, p. 
8357. In this case the Court of Claims 
had before jt these facts: A jeopardy as- 
sessment for 1918 made on Mar, 3, 1924, 
within the five-yea~ period prescribed by 
the act of 19°’. On June 7, 1924, an un- 
limited assessmen’ waiver was given, On 
Nov. 20, 1925, another assessment waiver 
was given extending the time until Dec. 
31, 1926. The court held that collections 
made in July and August, 1926, were not 


i barred 


and consequently the 
could not recover, saying: 

“We are of opinion that a consent ex- 
tending the time for assessment of taxes 
likewise extended the time for collection 
of such tax. Watt & Holmes Hardware 
Co., 8 B. T. A. 372; Sunshine Cloak & 
Suit Co., 10 B. T. A. 971; W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co, v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, C. C. A., Sixth Cir., par. 
668, Vol. I, 1930, P. M. Federal Tax Serv- 
ice. It is evident that at the time the 
consent of June 7, 1924, was entered into 
between the plaintiff and the Commis- 
»sloner it was intended that the time for 
collection should be extended because the 
tax had already been assessed and plain- 
tiff’s claim for the abatement thereof 
was pending before the Commissioner. 
On the date this consent was entered 
into, only eight days of the five-year limi- 
tation period for collection remained, and 
it seems evident that the purpose of the 
plaintiff in executing this consent was to 
be relieved from paying the jeopardy as- 
sessment until its abatement claim could 
be acted upon and that the purpose of 
the Commissioner in its execution was to 
enable him to consider and decide upon 
the merits of the batement claim before 
enforcing payment. 

“* * * By these consents, the last of 
which was in effect at least until Dec. 
31, 1926, the plaintiff obtained a post- 
ponement of the collection of the addi- 
tional assessment for 1918 until its abate- 
ment claim was finally acted upon and 
the assessment mc-terially reduced. It 
would be a vain act for the parties to 
consent to the assessment of a tax that 


had already been assessed within the pe-| 


riod of limitation provided by the statute 
or to consent only to an assessment of 
a tax that could not be collected. 


DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


taxpayer | 


“Consents such as we have here must 
be construed in the light of the condi- 
tions existing at 
tered into, and we think under the facts 
shown by the record the parties intended 
by these consents that the Commissioner 
should have the right to collect the tax 
for 1918 at any time prior to the date 
agreed upon. 


“ek x 


case 


further assessment for 1918, but, on the 
contrary, they had in mind the Commis- 
sioner’s decision making final the jeop- 
ardy assessment that had already been 
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Statute of limitations—Assessment and collection—Waiver extending time 
for assessment also extends time for collection— 

A waiver extending the time for assessment also extended the time for 
collection; accordingly when a waiver extended the time for making assess- 
ment and collection to Mar. 15, 1926, and a second waiver extended the time 
for making assessment to Dec. 31, 1926, payments made on June 28 and 
Nov. 13, 1926, could not be recovered.—Washington Coal & C. Co. v. Heiner. 
(D. C, W. D. Pa.)—V U. S. Daily 1407, July 2, 1930. 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases —Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


made, which decision did not occur until 
October, 1926. At the time both con- 
sents were entered into the parties were 
endeavoring to ascertain whether the as- 


the time they are en- 


which had already been made, was cor- 
rect and what 
should be paid by the taxpayer. 

For the reasons given I conclude that 
is no indication in this|the agreement of Dec. 7, 1925, extended 


* There ati 
parties anticipated any 


that the 
tations was not 
taxes were paid, 

Let an order 
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INDEX 









| was reported and approved. 







sessment of the additional tax for 1918, 


portion, if any, thereof 


x = Hm” 


the time for collection until Dec. 31, 1926, 
and, therefore, that the statute of limi- | 
a bar at the time the 


directing the entry of’ 
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New Jersey Plans Group 


To Approve Bond Issues 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, July 1. 
Creation of a tribunal to pass upon 
bonded improvements by municipalities 
which have exceeded their debt limit will 


|be proposed at the special session of 
| the legislature, according to J. H. Thayer 


Martin, chairman of the State tax sur- 
vey commission. 
The session was convened by Governor 


|Larsen for the purpose, he announced, 


of modifying an act passed during the 
Winter to limit municipal bond issues 
to be carried by special assessments. 
The original bill was sponsored by the 
tax survey commission, but a substitute 
A number 
of municipalities have complained, said 
the governor, that the substitute is too 


|stringent and works a hardship in cer- 


tain cases where improvements are a 
necessity. 

It was stated by Mr. Martin orally 
that the plan proposed by his conmis- 
sion is being worked out in conjunction 


|with a committee of the New Jersey 


league of municipalities and bond at- 
torneys. While approving the principle 
of the law now on the books, he agreed 
that it is too drastic. A tribunal, such 
as suggested, he pointed out, would be 
able to take care of the instances in 
which it was found that bonds should 
be issued for a necessary improvement. 
———————— eee 


judgment in accordance with the findings 
of fact, conclusions of law and this opin- 
ion be submitted. 











iia COMPETENCE, the individual rises to 
positions of responsibility and respect. Through dependa- 
bility of taste, a cigarette attains ever greater popularity. 


INCREASING MILLIONS of Chesterfields are lighted 
each day because smokers find that in this cigarette good 


taste is unfailing. 


CHESTERFIELDS ARE RICH IN AROMA, flavor and 
fragrance, which come from the right selection of choice 
tobaccos, blended and cross-blended to a rare cigarette 


settee 





x 
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goodness. They offer the utmost in smoking enjoyment 


. ++ TASTE above everything”, 


Chesterfield 


.© 1930, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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In a secretary it’s Capability 


W. state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste than in 
any other cigarette at the price, 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
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Railroads 





Railways Oppose 
Plea to Reopen 
Fruit Rate Case 


I. C. C. Urged to Overrule 
Petition of Growers in 
That Present Rates Have 
Been Found Lawful 


Motion of the California Growers’ and 
Shippers’ Protective League and_ the 
California Railroad Commission to re- 
open the California deciduous fruit rate 
case for further hearing and argument, 
should be denied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it was urged in a 
reply of the defendant railroads filed 
with the Commission July 1 in docket 
No. 191350. 

The case involved rates on deciduous 
fruits shipped from California origin 
points to destinations in transcontinental 
territory. Originally the Commission 
found the rates assailed to be reasonable 
under section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act, but later, using the Hoch- 
Smith congressional resolution as a 
guide, it ordered a reduction. 


Appealed to Supreme Court 

The railroads appealed the case to the 
courts and followed it through to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which ruled against the Commission. 
The high court decided that the ( _—. 
sion had erroneously _ interpreted be 
Hoch-Smith resolution in making it pee 
basis for a rate reduction which — 
not have been. unreasonable under the 
applicable provisions of the act. , 

The complainants subsequently an 
an amended complaint urging the ce | 
mission to decide the case under — 
1 of the act without recourse to - 
Hoch-Smith resolution, on the Hes 
that the rates assailed are unreasonable 
in violation of section 1. 

The railroads’ reply to the pens 
for a reopening of the proceedings 
clared that “the rates attacked are an 
have been found by the Commission to 
be lawful under section 1 of the sah 
The Hoch-Smith resolution, en 
the railroads, “has been held by _ 
Supreme Court to work no a 
change in the meaning or operation o 
the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, and the finding of the Commission 
herein reducing the rates attacked has 
been found by the court to rest upon an 
erroneous construction of the joint reso- 


lution. 
Lawfulness of Rate Sustained 

“Every issue presented in this. pro- 
ceeding has thus been determined ad- 
versely to complainant, and the lawful- 
ness of the rates assailed has in every 
respect been sustained,” it was con- 
tended. . 

The railroads declared that the Com- 
mission has three times sustained the 
lawfulness of the rates attacked under 
section 1 of the act. On June 25, 1925, 
after full hearing on a complaint filed 
by the same parties, it was said, the 
Commission decided that the rates in- 
volved were not unreasonable, or un- 
duly prejudicial, and dismissed the com- 
plaint. 

Subsequently, complainant filed a peti- | 
tion for reconsideration which, on Mar. 
2, 1926, was denied by the entire Com- 
mission. Nine months later, on Dec. 27, | 
1926, the same parties, represented by 
the same counsel, filed the complaint | 
in the instant proceeding. In that re- 
gard the railroads’ reply stated: 

“A comprehensive and elaborate rec- 
ord was made, and on July 20, 1927, 
after oral argument, a majority of the 
Commission found that the rates ol 
$1.73 and $1.62 per 100 pounds on fresh) 
deciduous fruits, other than apples, in | 
carloads, from California to destinations, | 
respectively, in transcontinental groups | 
A to M, inclusive (except £ 








roup J), and | 
to destinations in group J, were unrea- 
sonable in the respect that they were 
in excess of the lowest possible lawful 
rates to the extent that they exceeded, 
respectively, $1.60 and $1.50. 

Stay Pending Appeal Denied 


The carriers then filed a bill in equity 
jn the Federal court, attacking the law- 


fulness of the Commission’s order. The 
decision in the district court was ad- 
verse to the carriers, whereupon the 


carriers moved to obtain a stay upon 
giving bond pending the decision of the 
case by the United States Supreme 
Court. The stay was denied. ; 
“In compliance with the order of the 


: oer, we Nee 
Commission,” said the carriers” reply, 
“but under protest, the carriers then 

scribed, and 


published the lower rates presc 
those lower rates have since been 
charged and collected, thus causing a 
substantial reduction in the revenue 
which would otherwise have accrued to 
these defendants.” 

In conclusion the railroads declared 
that “what is here sought is simply a 
reconsiggration of the Commission's re- 
peated findings that the rates assailed 
are not unreasonable.” | 





Authority to Issue Bonds 
Asked by Old Colony Line 


$1,250,000 of first | 


Authority to issue 
mortgage 20-year 4'2 per cent gold bonds 
was sought July 1 by the Old Colony 
Railroad in an application filed with the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8352. | 

The Old Colony Railroad is leased to | 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. rn: 

It is proposed to sell the entire issue 
of bonds to Paine, Webber & Company 
of Boston, Mass., at 99.214 per cent of | 
par and accrued interest to date of de- 
livery. } 

Proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
will be used to pay for permanent im- 
provements already made upon the rail- 
road’s property, the cost of which was 
defrayed by the New Haven. 





Right to Certify Bonds 
Requested by Coast Line 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission July 1 in Finance Docket No. | 
8353 for authority to have certified and | 


delivered into its treasury by the cor- 
porate trustee under its general and 
unified mortgage, a total of $1,160,876 
par value of its series A 4% per cent 
general unified mortgage bonds. 

The bonds are to be held in the car- 
rier’s treasury until the sale of all om 
any portion thereof is authorized by the 
Commission. The bonds are to reim- 
burse the road’s treasury for expendi- 


tures heretofore made and not yet capi- | 
talized. ! 





|in the case of merchandise transported | 


| merchandise or be made on, or attached 
|to, a copy, duplicate, or 


Rules on Entry 


Revised Under 1930 Tariff To Char 
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of Imports 





Bureau of Customs Enforcing New Regulations Governing | 


Admission, Ownership and Release of Merchandise 
To Conform to Recent Revision 





° . 
Regulations pursuant to the provi- 


sions of sections 483 and 484 of the 
tariff act of 1930, governing the right 
of entry, ownership and release of im- 
ported merchandise, have been made 
operative by the Bureau of Customs 
according to an announcement July 1 
by the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
A. Eble. 

Attention was directed by the Com- 
missioner in an oral statement to the 
several changes made by the new law 
and the Bureau’s construction of them. 
Chief among these, he said, was the 
provision for making entry in any one, 


‘of three ways whereas heretofore entry 


could be made only on the original bill 
of lading. Under the new law, the en- 
try may be made on a duplicate bill of 
lading or on the carrier’s certificate, ana 
this, it was declared, should serve to 
simplify customs procedure and elim- 
inate delays attendant upon loss or delay 
in delivery of the original bill of lading. 


The regulations concerning sections 
483 and 484 have been designated as} 
Treasury Decision 44102. The full text 
follows: 

To collectors of customs and others 
concerned: The following regulations 
governing the right of entry, owner- 


ship, and release of imported merchan- 
dise are hereby promulgated pursuant 
to the provisions of sections 483 and 484 
of the tariff act of 1930: ; 

Sec. 483-1. (a) All merchandise im- 
ported into the United States shall be 
held to be the property of the person 
to whom the same is consigned; and the 
holder of a bill of lading duly indorsed 
by the consignee therein named, or, if | 
consigned to order, by the consignor, 
shall be deemed the consignor thereof. 
The underwriters of abandoned merchan- 
dise and the salvors of merchandise | 
saved from a wreck at sea or on or 
along a coast of the United States may 
be regarded as the consignee. 

Sec. 483-2. (b) A person making entry | 
of merchandise under the provisions of 
subdivision (h) or (i) of section 484 (re- 
lating to entry on carrier’s certificate 
and on duplicate bill of lading, respec- 
tively) shall be deemed the sole con- 
signee thereof. | 
Provision for Entry 
By Consignee | 

Sec. 484. (a) -Except as provided in 
sections 490, 498, 552, and 553, of the 
tariff act, the consignee of imported mer- 
chandise as defined in section 483 (1) 
and (2), shall make entry therefor either 
in person or by an agent authorized by | 
him in writing. Such entry shall be| 
made at the customhouse within 48 hours, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays, after 
the entry of the importing vessel or re- | 
port of the vehicle, or after the report | 


of the arrival at the port of destination | 


in bond, unless the collector authorizes | 
in writing a longer time. 

(b) The executor or administrator of | 
the estate of a deceased consignee, the | 
receiver or other legal representative of | 
an insolvent consignee or the representa- | 


| tive or a consignee appointed in any ac- | 


tion or proceeding at law, shall not be 
permitted to make entry unless he shall | 
produce a duly indorsed bill of lading or a 

certificate from the carrier or a duplicate 
bill of lading executed in accordance with 


| subsections (h) and (i), respectively, of 


the tariff act, showing him to be con- 
signee for customs purposes. 

(c) A nonresident consignee who ap- 
pears in person at the customhouse has 
the right to make entry but, except in 
the case of personal and household effects 
not intended for sale, he shall file with 
the entry a bone with corporate surety 
to secure the payment of any increased 
and additional duties which may be 
found due. 

(d) A foreign corporation can not make | 
entry of merchandise unless it has in 
the State where the port of entry is 
located, a resident agent authorized to 
accept service of process against such | 
corporation and files a bond with cor- | 
porate surety to secure the payment of | 
any increased and additional duties which 
may be found due. 

Sec. 484. (c) Except as hereinafter 
provided, the consignee shall produce the 
bill of lading at the time of making 
entry. | 

(b) If the collector satisfied that | 
no bill of lading has been issued, the | 
shipping receipt, or other evidence satis- 
factory to the collector, may be ac- 
cepted in lieu thereof. In such cases, | 
a carrier’s certificate as provided for | 
in section 484(h) shall be required, ex- 
cept that in the case of merchandise not 
being transported by a common carrier, 
possession of the merchandise at the! 
time of arrival in the United States shail | 
be deemed sufficient evidence of the right | 
to make entry. 

Sec. 484. (h) and (c) Any person cer- 
tified by the carrier bringing the mer- 
chandise to the port at which entry is 
to be made to be the owner or consignee 
of the merchandise, or an agent of such 
owner or consignee, may make entry 
thereof, either in person or by an au- 
thorized agent, in the manner and sub- 
ject to the requirements prescribed in | 
section 484 of the tariff act (or in these 
regulations) in the case of a consignee | 
within the meaning of 
of section 483, 


Certificate Must 


Identify Products 

(d) When a carrier’s certificate is 
used in making entry or is filed there- | 
with, it shall completely identify the 


| 


is 


paragraph (1) | 


memorandum 
of the original bill of lading certified 
to be a true copy of the original. Such 
certificate shall be in substantially’ the 


The undersigned carrier bringing the 
merchandise to this port, to whom or upon 


whose order the same must be released, 
| hereby certifies that (name) > (ad- 
dress) is the owner or consignee 


(as described in section 484 (h) of the tariff 
act of 1930) of the following merchandise 
(or the merchandise described in the within 
or attached document): 


Sec. 484. (i) and (e) Any _ person} 


may, upon the production of a duplicaie 


bill of lading signed or certified to be! 


genuine by the carrier bringing the mer- 
chandise to the port at which entry is 
to be made, make entry for the mer- 


chandise in respect of which such hill | 


of lading is issued, in the manner and 
subject to the requirements prescribed 
in section 484, of the tariff act (or in 
these regulations) in the case of a con- 
signee within the meaning of paragraph 
(1) of section 483, except that such per- 
son shall make such entry in his own 
name. The certificate on a_ duplicate 
bill of lading shall be in substantially 
the following form: 

The undersigned carrier, bringing the 
within described merchandise to this port, 
hereby certifies that this signed copy of 
the bill of lading is genuine and is issued 
to (name) , (address) , for the 
purpose of making customs entry as pro- 
vided in section 484 (f) of the tariff act 
of 1980. 


Sec. 484. (c) and (f) The collector ts 


!authorized to permit entry and to re- 


lease merchandise from customs custody 
without the production of the bill of lad- 
ing if the person making such entry 
gives a bond satisfactory to the col- 
lector, in a sum equal to not less than 
one and one-half times the invoice value 
of the merchandise, to produce such bill 
of lading, to relieve the collector of all 
liability; to indemnify the collector 
against loss or damage by reason of such 


|velease from customs custody or a failure 


to produce such bill of lading, and to 


entitle any person injured by reason of | 
such release from customs custody to sue | 


on such bond in his own name, without 
making the collector a party 


| Any person so injured by such release 
|may sue on such bond to recover any 
| damages so sustained by him, Such bond 


should run in favor of the collector in- 
dividually and as collector of customs. 
When the collector is in doubt as to the 


propriety of accepting entry on a bond} 


for the production of a bill of lading he 
may, if he deems it advisable, require 
authority to do so from the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


e -. . 1 
Inasmuch as the provisions of section 


484 (c) do not apply in the case of 
entries made under subsections (h) and 
(i), no bond for the production of a 
carrier’s certificate or certified duplicate 
bill of lading can be taken; but when 
entry is made on a bond for the pro- 
duction of a bill of lading, such bond 
may be considere’ as satisfied upon the 


production of a carrier’s certificate or} 


certified duplicate bill of lading, but shall 
not be canceled. 


Provision for Salvaged 
Or Abandoned Goods 


Sec. 483-1. (z) Underwriters of aban- 
doned merchandise or salvors of mer- 
chandise saved from a wreck, who are 
unable to produce a bill of lading, cer- 
tified duplicate, or carrier’s certificate, 
shall produce evidence satisfactory to the 
collector of their right te act. 

(a) An originai bill of lading produced 
as authority for making entry shall be 
returned to the party making entry when 
requested, but the collector may require 
a receipt therefor. If the original bill 
of lading is necessary to obtain a car- 
rier’s certificate or duplicate bill of lad- 
ing from the carrier, such exchange 
should be made in advance of making 
entry. 

(b) When a carrier’s certificate or 
duplicate bill of lading is used in mak- 
ing entry, it shall be retained by the 


|collector as evidence that the person mak- 


ing entry is authorized to do so. 

(a) Section 484 (j) of the tariff act 
provides that merchandise shall be re- 
leased from customs custody only to or 
upon the order of the carrier by whom 


the merchandise is brought to the port | 


at which entry is made, except that mer- 
chandise in bonded warehouse shall be 
released from customs custody only to 
or upon the order of the warehouse 
proprietor. 

(b) The delivery order from the car- 
rier, which may be included in the certifi- 
cate provided for in section 484 (h) or 
be indorsed on the certified duplicate 
bill of lading provided for in section 
484 (i), shall be in substantially the fol- 
lowing form: 

In accordance with section 484 (j) of the 
tariff act of 1930, authority is hereby given 
to release the above-described merchandise 
to: ae 

This order may be qualified as follows: 


1. (If the merchandise is entered for | 
warehouse.) For transfer to the bonded 
warehouse designated in the warehouse 
entry. 

2. (If the merchandise is entered for 
transportation in bond.) For transfer to 


the bonded carrier designated in the trans- 
portation entry. 
3. (If the merchandise is entered for ex- 


portation.) For transfer to the: carrier 
| designated in the export entry. 
(c) In the case of a straight non- 


negotiable bill of lading, the merchandise 
may be released to the person named in 
the bill of lading in the absence of a 
specific delivery order from the carrier, 
provided the carrier concerned shall have 
filed a blanket order authorizing release 
to the consignee in such cases. 


(d) The collector shall not be liable to" under the directions of the Secretary of 
| any person in respect of the delivery of 


merchandise released from customs cus- 


| tody in accordance with the provisions of 


section 484 of the tariff act. Where a 
recovery is had in any suit or proceed- 


thereto. | 


Foreign Trade 





\UTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BELN@ 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DArLy 


Mergers 


‘Answers Filed | House Approves Two Measures ‘Niagara Hudson 
ses of or Construction at Army Posts 





Utilities at 


Radio Monopoly 


Interlicensing of Patents and 
Interlocking Stock Owner- 
ship Admitted in Replies 
To Allegations 


authorizing appropriations totaling $14,- 


army posts throughout the country. 
One of the bills (H. R. 12923) would 





[Continued from Page 1.) ;to be expended for construction and in- 
in the transmission and reception, by|Stallation at arniy aviation posts 
| radio or wireless telegraph, of messages, | technical buildings and utilities and ap- 
purtenances, while the other (H. R. 
12996) would authorize an appropriation 
of $10,410,320 for the same purpose. 
According to H. R. 12923, the appro- 
priation would be expended at the fol- 
\lowing amounts: Barksdale Field, Shreve- 
La., (Attack Wing), $462,000; 


| signals and the like, between places in 
| the United States and foreign countries. 
It is also admitted that the telephone 
‘company is engaged in the transmission 
of radio and wireless messages. 
Broadcasting Admitted 


The telephone company also admits | port, 7 i _ $46 ; 
| that from time to time its facilities have | Bolling Field, Anacostia, , District _ of 
| been used for the reception of addresses Columbia, $244,000; Brooks Field, San 


Antonio, Tex., $63,000; Duncan Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., $372,000; Fairfield Air 
Depot, Fairfield, Ohio, $109,000; Langley 
Field, Hampton, Va., $480,902; Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., $12,959; March 
Field, Riverside, Calif., $5,000; Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery, Ala., $319,000; Mit- 
chel Field, Long Island, N. Y., $304,- 
1504; Randolph Field, San Antonio, Tex., 
(First and Second Units), $341,000; 
Middletown Air Depot, Middleton, Pa., 
$55,000; Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, 
Mich., $389,000; Wheeler Field, Hawaii, 


| made abroad which, when received, were 
disseminated by radio by others of the 
defendants or by other persons or corpo- | 
| rations engaged in radio broadcasting. | 
|The General Electric Company admits 
| broadcasting as does the Westinghouse 
| company. 

Westinghouse also admits that it, Gen- 
eral Electric and the General Motors 
| Radio Corporation have been engaged in} 
|the manufacture“of radio apparatus at 
| various factories throughout the United 
| States. The work of General Electric 


jand Westinghouse, however, is claimed $436,000; Albrook Field, Panama Canal 
to be limited to the manufacture of ap-| Zone, Panama, $380,000; France Field, 


Panama Canal Zone, Panama, $385,000; 


paratus for the Radio Corporation and 
Dallas, Tex., $5,000; Fort Bliss, Tex., 


the United States Government. The an- | 
;swer of the Radio Corporation points 
out that it is not engaged in any manu-| 
facturing, although it has sold and leased | 
radio apparatus, substantially all of 
which it had obtained from the General 

Electric and Westinghouse. RCA Ra- 
diotron, and RCA Victor, it is noted, are 
|}engaged in the manufacture of radio 
receiving sets and tubes. 

The telephone company denies that it 
is or at any time has been engaged in the 
manufacture, sale or leasing of radio! 
apparatus in the United States or else- | 
| where. 


all of the stock of the Western Electric 
Company. The Radio Corporation and 
the Westinghouse company admit that 
through the acquisition of the New In- 
ternational Company, the Westinghouse 
company acquired 1,000,000 shares of 
preferred stock in the Radio Corporation. 
Following this acquisition, the New In- 
ternational ceased manufacturing but the 
apparatus formerly made by them was 


house and all of it was sold to the Radio 
Corporation. 
Organization Admitted 

The organization of RCA Photophone, 
Inc., is admitted by the answers. Under 
this organization General Electric, West- 
}inghouse and the Radio Corporation ac- 
quired blocks of the Photophone’s stock 
in exchange for the grant of certain 
rights. The organization of the Gen- 
eral Motors Radio Corporation is also 
admitted under similar circumstances 
with a division of stock between the 
Radio Corporation and the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

(The full text of the answer filed by 
the Radio Corporation of America wiil 
be published in the issue of July 5, to- 
gether with a summary of any additional 
points given in the answers of the three 
other principal defendants.) 

The Radio Corporation, Westinghouse 
and General Electric answers each ad- 
mit that the stockholders of the Radio 
Corporation at a meeting held May 6, 
1950, approved an amendment to the 


| Competition Denied 
The Radio Corporation and the other 
‘defendants deny that prior to 1919 they 
were engaged in competition with each 
| other, or with others in radio communi- 
cation, and aver that there was no com- 
mercial competition, except in that they | 
|} made radio apparatus for the Federal 
| Government during the war under agree- 
ments to be held harmless with respect 
| to the possible infringement of patents. 
|It is pointed out that these types of 
| radios have long since become obsolete. | 

The Radio Corporation admits that it 
has from time to time entered into vari- 
;ous contracts, agreements and _ licenses 
| With the other defendants and with oth- 
/ers relating to the grant of certain pat- 
;ent rights in respect of radio apparatus 
and has acted in pursuance of such 
agreements, but denies the agreements 
| constitute any or any part of any un- 
| lawful combination, conspiracy or mo- 
nopoly. Similar admissions are made by 
| the other defendants, the American Tele- | 
phone and Telegraph Company admit- 
ting that in June, 1921, they consented 
by letter to the extension by General 
Electric and Radio Corporation of cer- 
tain rights to Westinghouse, in consid- 
eration of reciprocal grants. 

The General Electric answer avers 
that the art of radio communication is 
one of great complexity and the appa- 
ratus by which such communication is 
carried on must perform a large number 
|of successive and supplementary, but | 
| wholly distinct, functions; that the appa- | 
ratus by which these functions are per- | 
formed embodies the discoveries of many 
different men; and that the art has gone 
through an intense and very active de- 
velopment in recent years, a large part | 
of which being due to the cooperative 
inventive work of the research and engi- 
| neering departments of these various 
primary defendants. 


Corporation, increasing the authorized 
number of shares of common stock from 
7,500,000 to 15,000,000 and state that 
General Electric Radio Co., Ine., and 


‘came the beneficial owners of, and legally 
entitled to, the issue and delivery of the 
shares of stock in question. 

Denial of all charges of unlawful com- 
bination, conspiracy, restraint and mono- 
poly are made in each of the answers. 


Nomination Favored 


The Senate Judiciary 
July 1, ordered that the nomination of | 
John P. Nields to be district judge of 
Delaware be reported to the Senate with! 
a unanimous recommendation for con- 
firmation. 

Mr. Nields appeared before the Com- 
| mittee in closed session and was ques- 
|tioned regarding any possible connec-| 
tions with corporations that are named 
in the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, now pending before the court over 





} Obsolete Developments 

| In such development, it is claimed, it 
| was inevitable that many of the inven- | 
tions for which patents were obtained 
would, as they did, prove to be of no 


practical or commercial value; that many | which the nominee all, arent en 
| eee ‘ a : ale 2 preside. It was 
others would, as they did, relate to etd found, according to Senator Hastings 
|types of apparatus which were quickly (Rep.), of Delaware, that Mr. Nields 


superseded by later invention and have | 
| long since been obsolete; and that many 
| inventions would be made, which utilized 
Learlier inventions, but added to and im- 
proved upon them and were supplemen- 
tal thereto. 

The development which has been con- | 
|ducted by the primary defendants and | 
which has created the modern art of radio 
would have been impossible unless the 
|cross-licensing agreements referred to 
jin the petition had permitted the use 
lof the patents of the different defendants 
/in combination with each other and had 
|permitted and required the interchange 
jor technical information between them 
jand the cooperation -of their research 
| departments the answer states. 


has no connection with these companies. 

The personal questioning of the nomi- 
nee was prompted by reports that he has 
served as attorney for Pierre S. duPont, 
a large stockholder in the General Motors 
| Corporation, one of the defendant com- 
panies in the Government’s suit. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 






The General Electric Company admits} on July 1 made public rate decisions 
that it caused the Radio Corporation to! which are summarized as follows: 
| be organized in 1919 and it was instru-| No, 21184.--Texas-New Mexico Power Co. 


!mental in causing the later corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al Decided June 16, 1930 


|to acquire all of the assets of the Mar- : d 
Rates on electric generators and internal 


jconi Company of America, including vai- 





juable patents rights. Two million shares | CoMbustion engines, knocked down, in 
‘of common stock are admitted to have gi ree latent: Stas Baten 
been issued to the General Electric Com lenund Gapeesona le. Ranaration acanded. 
pany by the Radio Corporation. No. 22916.--S. J. Graves & Sons Co, v. Chi- 

The answer of the Telephone company cago, St. Paul. Minneapolis & Omaha 
admits Railway. Decided June 14, 1930. 


that it has owned substantially 


— Claim for reparation based on the inap- 
releas f archandise fr sustoms | Plicability of the rate charged on a carload 
TELERSS OF  MOFCHANAIR rom customs | shipment of a commodity, alleged to be sec- 


custody, in the performance of his of-| 
ficial duty, and the court certifies that 
there was probable cause for such re- 
| lease by the collector, or that he acted 


ond-hand railroad rails, from Park Falls, 
Wis., to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., found 
barred by the statute. Complaint dismissed. 
No, 20872 and Related Cases.—Monarch Ce- 


ment Company vy. Atchison, Topeka & 
the Treasury, or other proper officer of tg Railway et al. Decidedj June 


the Government, no execution shall issue 
against such collector, but the amount 
so recovered shall, upon final judgment, 
be paid out of moneys appropriated from 


Claims for reparation on account of al- 
leged unlawful rates charged on shipments 
of cement, in carloads, from Humboldt, 
lola, and Chanute, Kans., and Dewey, Okla., 











following form: ing against a collector on account of the! the Treasury for that purpose. to points on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
M i 
onthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Wabash Railway Pere Marquette Railway 
May 5 Months May » Months May » months 
1930 1929 19380 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ......++... 8,239,898 9,282,889 40,871,217 44,865,632) 4,598,442 5,437,415 23,091,299 26,031,899! 2,979,704 14,497,196 16,587,671 
Passenger revenue ...... 1,004,473 1,254,388 5,494,063 6,662,023 453,501 585,704 2,351,875 2,765,431 168,903 883,575 1,129,135 
Total oper. rev.. 9,949,312 11,346,929 49,556,130 55,410,766 | 5,459,292 6,464,191 27,312,482 380,829,915) 3,365,448 3 16,311,125 18,899,539 
Maintenance of way...... 1,607,866 1,915,979 8,013,231 9,151,979 738,309 1,164,788 .3,143,456 3,996,168 552,815 218 2,358,387 1,802,627 
Maintenance of equipment 2,450,091 2,648,701 12,621,832 12,782,021 ' 932,772 1,097,635 4,841,712 5,278,268 676,373 820,845 3,572,069 3,921,273 
Transportation expenses... $8,592,883 3,885,913 18,112,368 19,663,595 2,099,708 2,276,728 11,080,170 11,587,091! 1,188,209 1,294,820 6,083,950 6,391,176 
Total expenses incl. other... 8,316,067 9,187,596 42,135,357 45,091,810 4,242,678 4,979,024 21,829,877 22,817,778 2,605,773 3,042,682 13,000,188 13,089,161 
Net from railroad.... 1,633,245 2,159,348 7,422,773 10,318,956 1,216,614 1,485,167 5,982,605 8,012,137 759,675 999,951 3,310,937 5,810,378 
OE ARR Arne 526,544 579,868 2,546,719 2,922,534 255,500 270,196 1,214,045 1,415,494 184,851 269,138 716,900 1,241,693 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc 2,382 1,619 7,950 13,605 1,466 24 3,945 1,127 366 176 2,444 2,154 
Net after taxes, etc.... 1,104,519 1,577.861 4,868,104 7,382,819 961,648 1,214,947 4,764,615 6,595,516 574,478 730,642 2,591,595 4,566,551 
INOS BETOY VONES.occccccccce 1,110,411 1,556,164 5,000,772 7,510,614 583,248 893,427 2,907,428 4,921,037 382,506 533,623 1,747,789 3,906,127 
Aver. miles operated....... 5,244.45 5}249.68 "5,248.17 5,249.68 2,523.83 2,523.82 2,525.83 2,523.82 2,241.00 2,241.76 2,241.15 2,241.76 
Operating ratio ...+..e00 83.6 81.0 85.0 81.4 V1.7 77.0 78.1 74.0 ' 774 75.3 19.7 69.3 





Committee on} 


780,339 for construction work at various | 





made by General Electric and Westing- | 


certificate of incorporation of the Radio| 


Westinghouse Radio Co., Inc., then be-! 


| 





One Provides $4,370,019 for Technical Buildings and 
Army Air Posts 
$10,410,320 for Similar Purposes 


The House June 30 passed two bills , $1,654; Hatbox Field, Muskogee, Okla., 


and Another 





| $5,000, 

According to H. R. 12996, the apropri- 
ation totaling $10,410,320 would be ex- 
| pended at the following posts in the fol- 


|authorize an appropriation of $4,370,019 | lowing approximate amounts: Albrook 


| Field, Panama Canal Zone, $110,000; 


of |Corozal, Corunda Area, Panama Canal 


‘Zone, $230,000; Fort Davis, Panama Ca- 
nal Zone, $269,500; Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, $885,000; Wheeler Field, Ha- 
waii, $25,000; Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 
| $15,000; Fort Benning, Ga., $700,000; Fort 
Bliss, Tex., $25,000; Fort Banks, Mass., 


$220,000; Bolling Field, District of Co-| 


lumbia, $459,000; Fort Bragg, N. C., 
$400,000; Carlisle Barracks, Pa., $200,- 
000; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., $60,000; Fort 
Humphreys, Va., $140,000; Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., $500,000; Fort Jay, N. Y., 
$609,000; Jefferson Barracks, Mo., $13,- 
000; Hot Springs National Park, Ark.., 
$25,000; Langley Field, Va., $1,245,720; 
Letterman General Hospital, Calif., 


| $115,000; March Field, Calif., $524,400; | 


Fort George G. Meade, Md., $250,000; 
| Mitchel Field, N. Y., $522,000; Fort Mon- 
; mouth, N. J., $245,000; Fort Monroe, Va., 

$46,000; Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., $75,- 

000; Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 

$250,000; Selfridge Field, Mich., $300,- 

000; Shreveport, La., $2,499,000; Fort 

Wadsworth, N. Y., $50,000; Walter Reed 
General Hospital, District of Columbia, 
$77,100. 





Loree Railway Plan 
To Be Argued July 15 


Permission Sought to Con- 
struct 283 Miles of Chi- 
cago Short Line 








Plans of L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corpora- 
| tion, to construct 283 miles of new rail- 
|road across the State of Pennsylvania 
| between Easton and Pittsburgh to form 
| the nucleus of a short rail route between 


New York and Chicago, will be argued | 


orally before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission July 15, it was announced by 
the Commission July 1. 

The plan involves an application of ibe 
New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago RFail- 
road, a new company, seeking the Con- 
mission’s authority to construct the new 
railroad at a cost of approximately 
$200,000,000. Application was made in 
Finance Docket No. 4741. 

The New York-Chicago route proposed 
by Mr. Loree is a part of the plan orig- 
inally proposed by the late E. H. Harri- 
man, and it is being sponsored by Mr. 
| Loree on behalf of the Harriman estate. 

The proposed route would shorten ex- 
isting mileage hetween New York and 
Chicago under all routes now in effect 


between those points, and would be, ac- | 


cording to Mr. Loree, the most modern 
railroad in the world. 

The plan is in direct conflict with a 
similar proposal of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, which also proposes a new New 
| York-to-Chicago route comprising in the 
| main existing lines of railroad. 





Resolution Favored 


For Muscle Shoals 


Senate 





Measure Provides for 
Sale of Power 





Favorable report on a joint resolution | 


(S. J. Res. 205) authorizing the Sec- | 
retary of War to sell power from the 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals Ala., to 


States, counties, and municipalities, as 
well as -private corporations, was made 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry July 1. 

The resolution, which was introduced 
June 30 by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, specifies that no discrimination 
shall be made against any State, county 
or municipality. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, that until Congress makes 
some definite disposition of the Govern- 
ment property at Muscle Shoals in Ala- 
bama, the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to sell the power generated by 
the Government at Dam No. 2, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., and at the steam plant 
belonging to the Government in that 
vicinity, to States, counties, municipali- 
ties, public organizations, private cor- 
porations, and individuals under contracts 
providing for the termination thereof by 
the Government of the United States on 
notice of 12 months. 

Section 2. In such sale of power there 
shall be no discrimination against any 
State, county, or municipality. All con- 
tracts for the sale of such power shall 
be uniform as to price and other pro- 
| visions relating to kind and quality of the 


+| power sold, 





| —_—— - 
Gulf and Panhgndle & Santa Fe railways 
in the Panhandle section of Texas denied. 
Complaints dismissed, 


No, 22742.—Majerus Company v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 
Decided June 16, 1930, 


Rate on sand and gravel, in carloads, from 
| Hawarden, lowa, to Vermillion, S. Dak., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 19926 and Related Cases.—Advance- 

Rumeley Thresher Company, Inc., et al. 


v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway et al. 
Decided June 16, 1930. 
Rates on agricultural implements, other 


than hand, and other analogous commodi- 
ties, in straight or mixed carloads, from 
points 
points found not unreasonable. 
dismissed, 
| No. 22501.—Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co, v..New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad et al. Decided June 13, 1930. 
Rate charged on a carload of mohair noils 
| from Worcester, Mass., to Nepperhan, N. Y., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Complaints 


No. 22365.—F. Strauss & Son, Inc., v. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad et al. Decided 
June 16, 1930. 

Rates charged on watermelons, in car- 
loads, from Poteet and Yturria, Tex., to 

Monroe, La., found inapplicable. Applic- 


able rates found not unreasonable or other- 

wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21303 and Related Cases.—Southern Ag- 
ticultural Chemical Corporation v, Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway et al. Decided 
June 16, 1930, 

Rates on sulphuric acid, in tank-car loads, 
from Copperhill, Tenn., to Montgomery, 
Ala., and destinations in Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
found not unreasonable. Complaints dis- 
missed, 


in the defined territories to Texas | 





Cancels Request 
For Consolidation 


Possible Claim for Taxes 
Leads to Change in Plan 


For Merging New York 
Power Companies 








State of New York: 
Albany, July 1. 
. The Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion withdrew, July 1, its application to 
the public service commission for per- 
mission to hold the stock of five New 
York State operating companies, involy- 
ing the consolidation of the Niagara 
Hudson and the Mohawk Hudson Power 
Corporation. 

The withdrawal of the application was 
made, the commisison was informed, on 
account of recent rulings of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, indicating that a 
consolidation of this character, hereto- 
fore regarded as tax free, might result 
in a substantial claim for taxes. 

_ The Niagara Hudson will avoid litiga- 
tion over the probable tax claim by mov- 
ing for the acquisition of the Mohawk 
Hudson’s preferred stock, the commis- 
sion was informed by Randall L. Le- 
bouef, chief counsel for the former com- 


pany. 

The petition, filed with the commi pon 
last April (VU. S. Daily, G07), Wren 
posed that the two concerns be consoli- 
dated into the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, which would acquire the 
stocks of the Cortland County Traction 
Co., the Eastern New York Utilities 
Corp., the New York Power & Light 
Corp., the Utica Gas & Electric Co. and 
the Syracuse Lighting Co. 

The Niagara Hudson does not own 
any of the stock of these companies, the 
petition stated, but does own 98 per cent 
of the common stock of the Mohawk Hud- 
son, which in turn owns the stock of 
the five operating companies. _ 

The public service 


| co issi i 
16 (V U.S. Daily, mmission on May 


: 877) issued a 

stating that under the stoviniens 7. 
law enacted by the 1930 legislature it 
would be necessary for the petitioners 
to show that the consolidation would 


be in the public interest b it w 
be authorized. ere 7 


LL —_ 


Seaboard Line Authorizedp 
To Issue Equipment Notes 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume obligation 
and liability of $3,510,000 of first-lien 
equipment trust 5 per cent certificate« 
$1,081,000 of aoeied ee pect aoe 
5le per cent certificates, and $86,000 of 
second-lien 5 per cent certificates, to he 
issued by the Chase National Bank of 
ia vam, as trustee, it was announced 
July Y report an a i > 
a ~~ d order in Finance 

The first-lien certificates are to he 
sold at not less than 96.32 per cent of 
| Par and accrued dividends and the sec- 
ond-lien certificates are to be sold or 
otherwise disposed of at not less than 
par, = "comes with the partial 
purchase of new rolling stoc : 
total of $4,899,697. oe Sere 

It is .Proposed to purchase & freight 
locomotives at $43,149 each; 1,000. 50- 
| ton steel-underframe and upperf@ime 
box cars at $2,246 each; 500 of the same 
class of cars at $2,311 each; and 500 of 


similar cars at $2,304 each - 
oe ch, total $4, 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce , 

Commission 








Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


No. 23586.—Georgia Southern Freight Bu- 
reau, for the Hand Trading Co. of Pelham, 
Ga., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
Against carload and less-than-carload rates 
on corn, from Pelham, Ga., to Tampa and 
other points in 


) Florida, as unreasonable 
and unjust. Reparation. 
No. 23587.—Hyman-Michaels Co. of Chi- 


cago v. Seaboard Air Line Railway et al. 
Against rates on old and scrap steel rails, 
angle bars and splices from L. & N, sta- 
tions at River Jynction, Fla. to Brooks- 
ville, Fla., rates being in excess of the 
interstate rates. Cease and desist order, 
and reparation. 

No. 23588.—Terminal Refrigerating (Co. 
of Los Angeles y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
i|Fe Railway et al. Unjustly and unduly 
| preferential rates against complainant and 
lin favor of competitors, in other parts of 
| California by reason of alleged refusal to 
allow storage-in-trapsit privileges at Los 
| Angeles on butter, eggs, cheese, or dressed 
poultry destined to transcontinental terri- 
tory on which a transit charge of 6 cents 
|per 100 pounds is made, also against the 
vombination rates over Los Angeles on 
commodity stored at Los Angeles when 
|from points north of Caliente and @anta 
Margarita. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of reasonable rates and 
storage-in-transit rules and privileges. 

No. 23589.—American Creosote Works, 
Inc., of New Orleans, La., v. LouisiaM. & 
{Arkansas Railway. Unjust, unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial and preferential charges 
on carload shipments on tiling ties and 
lumber from points in Louisiana, to points 
in Towa, Texas, and other points in the 
United States forwarded to Southport and 
; New Orleans for creosoting, treating and 
| Subsequent reshipment, and unduly pref- 
}erential of shippers at Shreveport. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of rea- 
sonable and just rates and reparation. 

No. 23590.—Eppinger & Russell (Co. of 
New York City v, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road et al. Against a rate of 33 cents 
on shipments of lumber from Jacksonville, 
Fla.. to Sabot, Va., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Ask for cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates not to exceed 
the 29-cent rate established by the Com- 
mission in I. & S, 2479, and reparation, 

No, 23591.—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company, Inc., of Louisvile, Ky., v. the 
;Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. et 
al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on bitu- 
minous coal, from points in Kentucky to 
Brasfield, Ark. Ask for reparation, 
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For Fiscal Year Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry of Federal Trade Com. 


mission Relates to Development of the National 
Power & Light Company | 


Licenses Issued for Installa- 
tion of 1,000,000 Horse- 
power in Period Ending. 


June 30, 1930 


The installation of more than 1,000,0Q0 
horsepower has been authorized by li- 
cense in the past fiscal year, which ex- 
ceeds the total increase for the entire | 
three years before and means a notable 
contribution to industrial expansion in 
the immediate vicinity of new enter- 
prises, according to a statement, July 1, 
b@ the Federal Power Commission. 

Some of the outstanding 
cently acted upon which will add consid- 
erably to power generating facilities of 
the country are the 231,000-horsepower 
project at Safe Harbor on the Susque- 


cases re- 


hanna River in Pennsylvania, the Rock | 


Island project on the Columbia River 
in Washington, the Flathead project in 
Montana, the Salt Springs development 
in California, and the Lewis River proj- 
ect in Washington. 
Docket Nearly Cleared 

®The docket has been practically 
cleared of important applications con- 
templating immediate construction, says 
the statement, which follows in full text: 


The close of the fiscal vear finds the} 


primary affairs of the Federal Power 
Commission in excelient condition, ac- 
cording to reports made public at the 
Commission’s offices today. 

The docket has been practically cleared 
of important applications contemplating 
early construction operations and thus 
the new commissioners, who, under re- 
cent legislation, will replace the Cabinet 
officer members, in the direction of the 
Commission’s activities, will have oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with their task 
before being called upon to make im- 
portant decisions. 

Pressing Cases Disposed of 


Notwithstanding some disturbance, due 
to prospective reorganization, the activi- 
tiyes of the Commission have been con- 
ducted aggressively during the year, 
with the result that all pressing cases 
Ihave been disposed of and the general 
accumulation from past years substan- 
tiallyreduced. During the past 12 months 
licenses have been issued ior 76 projects 
of all classes, as compared with 34 proj- 
ects authorized in the previous year. 

Tho installation of more than 1,000,000 
horsepower has been authorized by the 
licenses issued during the past year. 
This exceeds the total net increase of 
the entire three-year period preceding, 
and means a great deal in the way of new 
construction activity. 

A number of the recent cases acted 
upon will contribute notable additions to 
the generating facilities serving the elec- 
tric power requirements of the country. 
These include the great Safe Harbor dam 
being built on the Susquehanna River in 
Pennsylvania to provide 231,000 horse- 


power, and the Rock Island dam in Wash- | 


ington, which constitutes the first step 
in harnessing the enormous Jatent re- 
sources of the mighty Columbia River. 


Contribution to Industry 
MOthers consist of the much discussed 
Flathead project in Montana, the Salt 
Springs dam in California, and the Lewis 
River development in Washington. It is 


evident that all of these new enterprises 


will contribute measureably toward in- 
dustvial expansion in their immediate 
localities. 

Altogether, in the 10 years of its life, 
the Commisison has issued licenses for 
449 projects. Many of these consist of 
mall generating plants and transmis- 
sion lines occupying Government land, 
but of the total 104 are of the major 
project classification. These range from 
stations of a few hundred horsepower 
to the giant developments of Niagara 
and Conowingo. 

83 Projects Completed 

Construction has been completed and 
operation started in the case of 83 of 
the 104 projects. Under the law the 
Government retains an option of taking 
over these plants at the end of the 50- 
year license periods, and for possible use 
in that connection a check is made of the 
investment in the constructed propersies. 

Audit of the accounts has been made 
in the case of 55 of the 83 projects so 
far completed. 


Seven Controversies 


On Labor Adjusted 


Department of Labor Reports 
Eleven New Cases 


A new strike, involving more than 
8.000 coal miners at Larksville, Pa., was 
among the seven labor disputes adjusted 
#. the Department of Labor during the 
week ended June 28, according to Hugh 
L. Kerwin, Directer of the Conciliation 
mervice. Eleven new cases were re- 
ported for the week and two of them 
were adjusted. At the close of the week 
there were 28 strikes and 22 controver- 
sies which had. not reached the strike 
stage awaiting gettlement by the De- 
partment. Following is a list of the 
new disputes: 

Hudson Coal Co., 
of 3,009 miners; adjusted; 
boiler men; returned, local 
board to settle. 

Alden Coal Co., Alden, 
miners; adjusted; wages 
satisfactory settlement. 

D. & H. Coal Co., Plymouth, Pa.—Strike 
of an unreported number of miners; pend- 
ing; working conditions. 

Iron workers, Trenton, N. J. 
80 iron workers; pending; 
crease to $16 per day. 

Thormod Monson Co., Chicago, I11.—Strike 
of 18 typographical workers; pending; 
asked recognition of union 

Plumbers, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
20 plumbers; pending; asked 
crease. 

Abendroth Stove 


Pa.—-Strike 
discharged 
conciliation 


Larksville, 


Pa. 
and 


Strike of 4 
conditions; 


~Strike of 
asked $2 in- 


of 
in- 


~Strike 
wage 


Co., Port Chester, N.¢ 
Y.—Strike of an unreported number of 
stove mounters; pending; wage cut. 

American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y.— 
Strike of 291 printers; unable to adjust; 
sympathy with Niagara falls printers’ 
strike. 

R. H. Winters 
Strike of 15 electricians; 
Asked prevailing wage. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass.—Strike of 53 polishers; un- 
classified; removal of guaranty day rate. . 

Municipal Bath House, Newton Center, 


& Toledo, Ohio 


unclassified; 


Son, 


- Guass.—Strike of 43 plumbers; unclassified; 


asked 5-day week. 


(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testim®ry June 23 by Asel 
R. Colbert, an employe of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing as 
a witness in the Commission's tn- 
vestigation of financial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 
begun in the issue of June 30, con- 
tinued July 1, and proceeds as fol- 
lows:) 

Q. Where in your report 4676 do you 
take up the organization of the present 
company, the new National Power & 
Light Company? A. In chapter 4 of the 
report. It starts at page 58. 

Q. When was the new National Com- 
pany organized? A. On Dec, 8, 1925. 

Q. How was the company organized? 
A. The new National Power & Lighi 
Company was formed through the mer- 
ger and consolidation of the old WNa- 
tional Power & Light Company and the 
United Investors Securities Company. 
This merger was carried out under the 
terms of an agreement of merger ana 
consolidation dated Nov. 4, 1925. 

Q. Have you a copy of this 
ment? A. Yes; I have it here. The 
copy which has been furnished by the 
company contains not only the agree- 
ment of merger and consolidation oi 
Nov. 4, 1925, but the by-laws of the 
company and all charter amendments up 
to Nov. 8, 1928. 

Q. What are the principal provisions 
of this agrement? A. This agreement 
provides for the 
tion of the old National Power & Lignt 
Company and United Investors Secur- 
ities Company into a new company 
known as National Power & Light Coni- 
pany, with the present company by that 
name. 

Q. You have not told us much about 
United Investors Securities Company be- 
fore. What was this company? 

A. The United Investors Securities 
Company was a New Jersey corporation 
which had been organized by National 
Company to acquire common stocks of 


agree- 


|the Carolina Power & Light Company 


preliminary to the merger of United In- 
vestors Securities Company with the old 
National Power & Light Company. The 
common stock of Carolina Power & 
Light Company was acquired by United 
Investors Securities Company through 
the issuance of one share of its common 
stock for each share of common stock of 
Carolina Power & Light Company., 

The United Investors Securities Com- 
pany had no assets or liabilities except 
this investment in comonm stock of Car- 
olina Power & Light Company and the 
liability represented by its own common 
stock. The company was purely a me- 
dium through which the common stock 
of Carolina Power & Light Company 
was acquired by the New National 


| Power & Light Company. ¢ 


Q. That is, after the United Investors 
Securities Company got the common 
stock_of the Carolina Power & Light 
Com@&ny it merged with the old Na- 
tional Power & Light Company and 
formed the new National Power & Light 
Company? 

A. That is correct. 


New Company Formed 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Q. When and where was the new Na- 
tional Power & Light Company incer- 
porated? A. The new National Power 
& Light Company was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New Jersey 
pursuant. to the agreement of merge? 
and consolidation, dated Nov. 4, 1925, be- 
tween old National Power & Light Com- 
pany and the United Investors Securi- 
ties Company, said agreement having 
been filed with the secretary of state of 
New Jersey on Dec. 7, 1925. 

Q. What was the authorized capital 
stock of the new National Company? 
A. The authorized capital stock was fixed 
at 3,250 shares. divided into 150,000 
shares $7 preferred stack, 100,000 shares 


36 preferred stock and 3.000 shares com- | 


mon stock, and all of the shares 
without nominal or par value. 


were 


Q. What are certain of the provisions | 


issues? 


the $6 


governing the 


A. 


preferred stock 
The $7 preferred stock and 


preferred stock are, with the exception | 


of their annual dividend rates, on 
equal basis. Both issues are entitled 
cumulative dividends, and entitled 
$100 per share and accrued dividends in 
dissolution, subject to redemption in 
whole or in part upon the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the outstanding 
common stock at $100 per share and ac- 
crued dividends at any time and from 
time to time after three years from the 
iysue thereof. If less than all the shares 
are to be redeemed, the shares to be 
redeemd shall be selected by lot in such 
manner as the board of directors or the 
executive committee shall determine. 

Q. What capital stocks of the com- 
pany are voting stocks? A. The common 
stock alone is voting. Neither the $7 
preferred stock nor the 86 preferred 
stock carry any ordinary voting rights. 
The preferred stock of the old National 
Company was voting stock. The pre- 
ferred stock of the new National Com- 
pany has no ordinary voting rights. 


Q. 


an 
to 


Does the capital stock of the new 
National Company entitle the holder 
thereof to the right of preemption in 
any additional stock issues? A. No. The 


right of preemption was denied the stock- | 


holders by charter provision and 
thority was vested in the board of 
rectors of the company to issue addi- 
tional capital stock to such persons, 
firms, corporations or associations, and 
upon such terms as the board of direc- 
tors should determine without offering 
any thereof, on the same terms or on 
any terms, to the stockholders then of 
record or to any class of stockholders. 


au- 


Assets Acquired 
By New Company 

Q. What did the new National Power 
& Light Company acquire from the old 
National Company? A. The company 
received all the assets of the old Na- 
tional Power & Light Company subject 
to the liabilities of this company. 

Q. What did the new National Com- 
pany acquire from the United Investors 
Securities Company? A. The company 
acquired 47,521 shares of common stock 
of the Carolina Power & Light Company 
which was substantially all the common 
stock of that company. 

Q. What capital stocks did the new 
National Company issue subsequent to 
its organization? A. Capital stocks 
issued subsequent to organization can 
be summarized under three headings: 
No. 1, 100,000 shares of $7 preferred 


‘stock sold for cash in 1926; No. 2, 1,725 


merger and consolida- | 


to} 


di- | 


| 

| 
shares of common stock issued during 
1926 for 115 shares common. stock of 
the Carolina Power & Light Company; 
No. 3, 129,544 shares of $6 preferred 
stock and 2,874,823 shares of common 
stock issued during 1928, share for share 
for like stock, of Lehigh Power Secur- 
ities Corporation. 

Q. The 100,000 shares of $7 preferred 
stock were sold in February, @926, were 
they not? A. That is correct. 

Q. To a syndicate of bankers, is that 
jright? A. That is right. 

Q. At a price of how much per share? 
A. They were sold to bankers at a price 
of $95.50 per share and a commissioi 
|of $2 per share or a total of $200,000 
was paid to Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany on this sale. Thus, National Powe) 
& Light Company realized $93.50 per 
share or a total of $9,350,000 


issues. 

Q. Did the new Mational Power & 
Light Company issue any bonds? A. 
Yes. On Aug. 2, 1926, National Power 
& Light Company created an 
$9,500,000 principal amount 
gold debenture 


issue of 
per cent 
bonds, Series A, du 
2026, under the terms of a debenture 
jagreement with th Central Union Trust 
|}Company of New York as trustee. 

Q. What was the purpose of this issue 
bonds? A. This 
created for the 
with which to 
income bonds 


6 


f debenture issue of 
bonds was 
raising funds 
50-vear 7 
company. 
Q. Were these income bonds the same 
issue which had been created by the old 
National Power & Light Company? A.| 
i Yes. These bonds had been issued by 
the old company and were assumed by 
ithe new company at its organization. 
Q. When were these 50-vear income 
bonds redeemed? A. They were re- 
deemed on Sept. 1, 1926. | 
Q. At what price were they redeemed? | 
A. The bonds were redeemed at 105 per} 
cent of their face value. | 
Q. On Sept. 1, 1926, how many of the} 
50-year income bonds were outstand- 
ing? A. On Sept. 1, 1926, 57 


purpose of 
redeem the 
of the 


per cent 


| 
exclusive 
of the usual expenses incident to ! 





$8,557,200 
principal amount of the bonds were is- 
sued, of which $140,100 principal amount 
was held as treasury bonds by the Na- 
tional Company, leaving $8,417,160 prin- 
cipal amount outstanding in the hands} 
of the public. 

Q. What was the total cost of redeem- 
ing the $8.417,100 of 50-year income 
bonds? | 

A. The total cost of redemption was | 
$8.841,405.73. This redemption cost in- 
cluded premium and expenses of $424,- 
305.73, composed of the premium of five 
points on the redemption of $8,417,100 
| principal amount of $424,855, and ex- 
| penses in connection with the redemp- 
| tion of the bonds $3,450.78. All of this 
| premium and expense was charged to 
| surplus during the year 1926, 


| Arrangements Made 


| For Redemption Price 


| Q. Was all ofthe redemption price of 
|the bonds paid in cash? A. Not all. 
| Arrangements were made to exchange 
some of the 6 per cent debenture bonds 
for the 50-year 7 per cent income bonds. 
The 6 per cent debenture bonds were is- 
| sued in payment of 98 per cent of the 
|face amount of the income’ bonds re- 
deemed and the balance of the redemp- 
Ion price, namely, 7 per cent of the face 
‘amount of the income bond was paid in 
|cash. Under this plan $925,000 of 6 per 
i cent debenture bonds were issued in part 
{payment of the redemption price of 
| $925,600 of the income bonds. 

Q. To whom were the 100-yvear 6 per 
cent debenture bonds sold? <A. The 
| $9,500,000 principal amount of debenture 
| bonds were issued as follows: $8,574,400 
}were sold to a syndieate of bankers 
headed by Old Colony Corporation fot 
cash at a price of 94 per cent. 

925,600 were issued in part payment 
of the redemption price of $925,600 50- 
year income bonds. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. What commissions were paid on the 
sale of the 6 per cent debenture bonds? 
A. A commission of 1'2 per cent was 
paid to Electric Bond & Share Company 
on the sale of $8,574,400 principal 
amount to the bankers headed by Old 
Colony Corporation. No commission was 
paid to Electric Bond & Share Company 
on the $925,600 principal amount which 
were issued in part payment of the cost 
of redemption of the income bonds. 

Q. What was the effect of this re- 
financing, that, is, the issuance of the 
$9,500,000 6 per cent debenture bonds 
and the redemption of the $8,417,100 of 
50-year, 7 per cent income bonds? A. 
There was an annual interest saving 
after allowing for the amortization of 
debt, discount and expense on the 
benture bonds issued and the premium} 
and expense on the income bonds re- 
deemed of approximately $5,000. 

Q. Were any more of these 6 per cent 
debenture bonds issued? A. No more of 
the bonds had been issued up to Dec. 
31, 1928, on which date the $9,500,000 
principal amount were still outstanding. 

Q. You have in the text of your report, 
which exhibit 4676 in the record, a 
chapter identified as Chapter VI, and, 
called “Balance Sheet Accounts.” What} 
included in this chapter of your re-! 
port?. | 

A. In this chapter of the report is| 
included a brief description of all the} 
balance sheet’ accounts with particular | 
reference to those accounts which were 
not deemed of sufficient importance to} 
warrant a specific chapter or section of | 
analysis in the report. | 











1s 


Loans of Company 
Described in Report 


| Q. Are there any of the balance sheet 
accounts included in this chapter of your 
report which you wish to discuss? . 

A. On page 72 of Exhibit 4676 in the 
record there is a table which shows the 
amount of notes and ioans receivable of 
the National Company which were out- 
standing on Dec, 31, 1927, and 1928, and 
on page 73 there js another table show- 
ing the total amount of loans made by 
National Company to certain af its sub- 
sidiary companies and to certain asso- 
ciated holding companies during the 
years 1927 or 1928. 

National Company furnished funds to 
its operating subsidiaries in order to 
pay construction costs pending the fund- | 
ing of such costs, and for other general 
corporate purposes. These loans are| 
made with an interest rate of 6 per 
cent. The loans made to associated hold- 
ing companies, that is, American Power 
& Light Company, Electric “Power & 


; Light Company, and American Foreign 


de- ly 


Municipal ‘Ownership 


Power Company, Inc., are 
interest rate of 5 per cent. 
A brief analysis of various other bal- 
ance sheet accounts will be found in this 
chapter but the accounts are not of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant any fur- 

ther discussion of them. 

Q. Let us now take up the invest- 
ments of the company with particular 
reference to the investments of the com- | 
pany in its subsidiaries. Due to the fact 
that a discussion can best be conducted 
without reference to the old National 
Company, or to the new National Com- 
pany, unless such distinction becomes | 
necessary in order to clarify certain situ- | 
ations, I think it advisable not té offer 
any distinction as to the old National 
Company and the new or the pfesent Na- 
tional Company. What subsidiary com- 
panies were acquired by the National 
Company at organization ? 

A. At the organization of the National 
Power & Light Company on Apr. 1, 1922, 
an investment interest was acquired in 
the following companies: Memphis Gas 
& Electric Company. Memphis, Tenn.; 
the Memphis Street Railway Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Little Rock Railway & 
Electric Company, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Knoxville 
Railway & Light Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Houston Lighting & Power Com- 
vany, Houston, Tex. 

Q. This chapter on investments begins 
at page 79 within Exhibit 4676, does it 
not? A. That is correct. 

Q. What was the condition of some 
of these subsidiary companies at this 
time ? A. Several of the t absidiary 
companies were in receiverships. These 
included Memphis Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, the Memphis Street Railway Com- 
pany, and the Birmingham Railway, 
Light and Power Company. It is prob- 
able that the Little Rock Railway & 
Electric Company was not far removed 
from reeeivership as the plan of organ- 
ization of National Company provide:b 
that if the Little Rock Railway & Elec 
tric Company were “in receivership or 
dissolution at the time of transfer’ | 


ee the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency... join if. 
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Terminals 


“""" State Law Held to Make Sale 
Of Utility Against City’s Intere 


st 


Department Rules Massachusetts Statute Requiring Pur- 


chase of All Services in 


Taking Over Operation 


Renders Transfer Undesirable 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Because the State laws require that 
a municipality to take 
local gas or electric business it must 
purchase the property devoted to both 
they are owned by 
the department of 


if desires over 


classes of services 1f 
the same company, 
public utilities has refused to permit 
the Cambridge Gas Light Company to 
purchase the Cambridge Electric Light 
a nee 
rights in dissolution with respect to its 
shares of capital stock would be acquired 
by National Company. Thus, out of six 
subsidiary companies acquired by Na- 
tional at organization, three companies 
were already in the hands of receivers 
and one was drifiting toward a receiver- 
ship. 

Q. Under such conditions what were 
the first major activities of Nationa! 
Power & Light Company with relation 
to its investments in its subsidiary com- 
panies? <A. The first steps taken Were 
to reorganize the receivership companies 
in order to improve their financial con- 
dition. The reorganizations effectea 
were ina general way: 

First, in 1922 the properties and othe: 
assets of the Memphis Gas & Electric 
Company were bought at judicial saic 
and vested with a new corporatioy called 
Memphis Power & Light Company. 
Concurrently, the Memphis Street Rail 
way Company was reorganized througn 
the liquidation of certain of its debts 
and the discharge of its receivers, anc! 

5.) 


Column 


[Continued on Page 12, 


Boston, July 1. 

Company, according to an order issued 
by the department June 27. 

“We think it the 
“that by the consolidation of the Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company with the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company sub- 
stantial economies might be effected 
On the other hand, there is still a con- 
siderable field of competition in indus- 
trial uses, refrigeration and cooking. 

“Were it not for the fact that ou 
present statutes would compel the mu- 
nicipality, if it determined to enagege 
either in the electric or in the gas busi- 
ness, to take over both the gas and the 
electric business in the City of Cam- 
bridge; if the consolidation were per- 
mitted, a strong argument might be 
made in favor of the company’s petition, 
on the ground that the economies ef- 
fected, in the field served by the com 
panies, more than offset any advantages 
derived trom such competition ex 
ists, 

“We delayed 


true,” order said, 


as 


ision on the com 
pany’s petition, having some expecta 
tion that the legislature would) adopy 
the recommendation of the special com 
mission on control and conduct of public 
utilities, appointed in 1929, that — the 
statutes be changed so that a munici 
pality determining to engage in the busi- 
ness of the manufacture gnd sale 
gas or electricity. would not be required 
to take over both the gas and electric 
plants in their community when both 
are owned by the same company. 

“If the recommendation had 


out dex 


ot 


heen 


Rehearing Denied 
In Los Angeles 
Station Litigation 


California Supreme Court 
Refuses to Reconsider 


Ruling Directing Erection 
Of Building 


State of California: 

Sacramento, July 1. 
upreme Court of California has 
denied the petition of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Los Angeles & Salt Lake and Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroads for 
a rechearing of the court’s recent order 
upholding a decision of the railroad com- 
mission in which those carriers were di- 
rected to proceed immediately with the 
construction of a union passenger sta- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

“While the commission hopes that the 
carriers will now obey the order of the 
commission by filing the necessary plans 
for an adequate union station in Los 
Angeles, im the Plaza area,”’ says a state. 
ment issued by the commission, “it is 
believed that the carriers may appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court, 

“In such event, the carriers have three 
months im which to perfect such an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme 
Court.”” 
jee a 


The S 


adopted, a very different situation would 
have been presented for our congidera- 
tion. The legislature having fated to 
adopt the recommendation, we feel that 
it is inadwisable, in the present instance, 
to depart from a policy that has been 
consistently followed in this Common- 
wealth since “910.” 


| Spitis a horrid word, 
but it’s worse if on the 
end of your cigar | 


‘ 


One of many actzal pho- 
tographs of ‘‘spit-tipe 


ping’ 


cigar meakers, 


The above picture was 
taken onMarch 22, 1930, 
An affidavit from the 
photographer zs on file, 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! 


Over 7,500 cigar factories are registered by the U. S. Government. Over 7,400 
of these hand-roll cigars, producing 50 percent of the output. Every hand- 
rolled cigar —made by American Cigar Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 


spit-tipping—No Cremo is made by hand. 


Certified Cremo is a really 
wonderful smoke—mild—mel- 
low—nut-sweet! Every leaf en- 
tering the clean, sunny Cremo 
factories is scientifically treated 


by methods 


© 1930 American Cigar Co. 


recommended by 


showing that this work. 
man used spit tr finish- 
ing the end of @ cigar, 


possible danger of “spit-tipping.” Certified Cremo is absolutely free from 


the United States Department 
of Agriculture. And its purity is 
safeguarded along every step 
of the way by amazing inven- 
tions that bind, roll, wrap and 


tip the cigars. 


ertified 


‘CmO 


THE GOOD $F CIGAR 


... TELAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Federal Finance 


Treasury Year 


Shows Surplus 
Of $184.000,000 


Total Unexpectedly Swelled 
By $76,000,000 in Cash 
On Account of War Debt 


Payments 


The Department of the Treasury con- 
cluded the fiscal year 1930 on June 30 
with a surplus of $184,000,000 and thus 
continued the unbroken succession of 
fiscal years in which the receipts ex- 
ceeded the expenditures, according to an 
announcement July 1 by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

Mr. Mellon's statement on operations 
for the fiscal year -showed receipts of 
€4.178,000,000 and expenditures of $3,- 
994,000,000. In the preceding fiscal year, 
the receipts were $4,053,000,000 and ex-, 
penditures were $3,848,000,000, thus pro- | 
viding a surplus of $185,000,000 or $i... 
000,000 greater than resulted from opera- 
tion in the fiscal year 1950. 

In announcing the surplus as $184,- 
000.000, Mr. Mellon said the amount had 
been increased unexpectedly by the re- | 
ceipt of some $76,000,000 in cash, repre- 
senting payments by foreign govern- 
ments on account of war loans. T hese 
payments usually have been: in United 
States securities heretofore, but the 
debtor nations this year were unable to 
acquire the securities below their par 
value and the payments, consequently, 
werean cash. Receipt of these cash pay- 
ments was shown, therefore, to have 
carried the year’s surplus above the 
amount that had been estimated in all 
Treasury calculations prior to June 15, 
when the payments were made. 


Reduction of Public Debt 

The public debt of the Nation was re- 
ced by $746,000,000 during the year 
the close of which the gross debt } 
ood at $16,185,000,000. In the 11 years | 
‘nee the national debt was at its peak, | 
therefore, it has been reduced by $10,- 
419,000,000, according to Treasury rec- | 
ords. te 

Due to the easier money conditions | 
that havé prevailed since the stock mat-| 
ket collapse of October-November, 1923, | 
the Treasury has been able to reduce the | 
average of interest paid for borrowed | 
money from 3.94 per cent on June 30, | 
1929, to 3.80 per cent on June 30 of this 
vear. The Department’s interest pay- | 
ments totalled $659,000,000 in the last | 
fiscal vear compared with $678,000,000 | 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

The full text of Mr. Mellon’s state- 
ment follows: 

The following announcement was made 
today by Secretary Mellon in connection 
with the close of the fiscal year “of the | 
Government on June 56: 

Figures now available in the daily 
Treasury statement for June 30 reveal 
that the finances of the Government for | 
the fiscal year just closed made a satis- 
factory showing. Receipts again ex- 
ceeded expenditures, and a further re- 
duction was effected in the public 
The total ordinary receipts amounted to | 
$4.178.000,000 as compared with $4,033,- 
000.000 in 1929. Expenditures charge- 
able against the ordinary receipts were 
$3.994.000,000 as compared with weer 
000,000 in 1929. 

The surplus, therefore, was $184,000,- | 
000 but included in this amount 1s the | 
abnormal sum of $76,000,000 paid by for- | 
eign governments in June in cash in- 
stead of in obligations of this Govern- 
ment in accordance with the prevailing 
practice for a number of years and the 
abnormal customs receipts due to an- 
ticipation of tariff —_—. eat 

regate of customs and interné 
ee aeerere was $3,626,000,000 or 
$86,000,000 greater than receipts from 
these sources in 1929 and $11,000,000 be- 
low the Treasury’s aggregate estimate | 


; : | 
after allowance for tax reduction. 


du 


at 
s 


Income Tax Receipts Increase | 
Income tax aggregated $2,411,000,000 | 
as against $2,331,000,000 in 1929, or an 
increase of $80,000,000. Based on pre-| 
liminary reports from collectors, the re- 
ceipts from the current corporation In- | 
come tax were higher than during the | 
previous fiscal year due to the fact that 
growth in corporate income more than | 
offset the 1 per cent reduction effective | 
on collections made during the second | 
half of the fiscal year 1930. Back tax | 
collections were $6,000,000 greater than | 
anticipated. The current individual in- | 
come tax receipts were also higher than | 
during the previous fiscal year. In this | 
connection it will be recalled that there 
was a_ substantial aggregate increase 
in individual income in_ the calendar | 
vear 1928 due to realization on sales of 
capital assets in the security market. 
As above indicated, the total income 
tax receipts during the fiscal year 1930 
were $2.411,000,000. The Treasury's 
estimate last Fall before tax reduction 
was $2,480,000,000. After taking into 
consideration the effect of the tax reduc- 
tion applicable to collections made dur- 
ing only half of the fiscal year, the esti- 
mate became $2,400,000,000, or $11,000,- 
000 below actual collections. Obviously, 
the advance estimate, in view of the 
amounts involved, showed a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. 


Custom Duties Decrease 


Receipts from customs duties, includ- 
ing the tonage tax, were $587,000,000 as 
compared with $602,000,000 in 1929, and 
the Treasury estimate of the same 
amount for 1930. For the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1980 customs receipts 
were about $13,000,000 greater than for 
the same period in 1929. Subsequently, 
there was a steady decline until the 
month of May, which was slightly over 
May, 1929. In:June, 1930, however, the 
collections were substantially greater 
than in the same month a year ago, due 
to the large receipts during the period 
of a few days prior to the effective date 
of the new tariff law. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue re- 
ceipts were $628,000,000 as compared wit! 
$607,000,000 in 1929, an increase of $21.- 
000,000 and a decrease below the esti 
mate of $7,000,000. More than 90 per 
cent of the miscellaneous internal reve- 
nué receipts is derived from the tobacec 
tax, the stamp tax, and the estate tax 
On the basis of collections received dur- 
ing the first 11 months of the fiscal yea) 
and estimates for the month of June 
1930, the receipts from tobacco wer: 
about $450,000,000, an increase of about 
$16,000,000 over 1929, as compared with 
an increase for 1929 of $38,000,000 over 
1928. 

Stamp tax receipts were about $77,- 
000,000, as compared with the high fi¢ 
ure of $64,000,000 during 1929, and $49, 
000,000 in 1928. Estate tax yielded abou. 
the same as last year, when the receipts 
were $62,000,000. The remainder of the 


| Secretary of the Treasury when Treas- 


debt. and 


| This 


New Rule Ends Tax on Gains 
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Taxatio 


From Sale of Treasury Bills 


Offerings Wi 
Inheritances an 


Regulations Provide 


The Department of the Treasury has 
drafted regulations effectively immedci- | 
ztely, by which Treasury bills hereafter 
wii! be som free of all taxation excepting 
estate and 1-heritance taxes in accord- 
ance with the recently enacted legisiation 
which removed this type of Government 
security from application of capital gains 
taxes. The same legislation also took 
away from a taxpayer, owning Treasury 
buis, the ~1ght to deduct losses sus- 
tain.d on ihe securities. 

In making public the regulations Juiy 
1, the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrev 
W. Mellon, called attention orally to the 
simplification in procedure that was ac- 
complished by the legislation. 

It means, he said, that since the income 
in the form of interest already was ex- 
empt from tax, holders of the securities 
will not have to be concerned with com- 
plicated bookkeeping for taxation pur- 
poses when the securities are sold either 
at a gain or loss. His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Sir: There 
formation and future 
an amended Treasury 
cular No, 418, dated June 25, 1930, 
ury bills are offered for sale.” 

“The original Treasury Department 
Circular 418, dated Nov. 22, 1929, has 
been changed in one very important 
respect by this amended circular, The 
change occurs in paragraph 4, to which 


your in- 
copy of 
Cir- 
re- 


enclosed for 
reference 
Department 


is 


| your attention is invited, and was occa- 


sioned by the fact that by the act of 
Congress approved June 17, 1930, Treas- 
ury bills were given an additional tax 


| exemption feature. 


Losses Not Deductible 

“By that act any gain from the sale 
other disposition of Treasury bills 
issued after June 17, 1930, will be ex- 
empt from all taxation (except estate 
or inheritance taxes) and no loss from 
the sale or other disposition thereof | 
shall be allowed as a deduction, or other- 
wise recognized, for the purposes otf 
any tax now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions. 

“This circular is not a specific offering | 
of Treasury bills, but is a general cir- 
cular governing the sale and issue 01 
Treasury bills when offered. Public no- 


or 


ltice, describing the particular offering, 


will be given from time to time by the 
ury bills are offered for sale.’ 
The regulations, designated as Treas- | 
ury Circular 418 amended, follows in 
full gext: 
1. The Secretary of the Treasury is 


|authorized by section 5 of the Second 


Liberty Bond act, as amended, to issue | 
Treasury bills on a discount basis and | 
payable at maturity without interest, and | 
to fix the form, terms, and conditions 


| thereof, and to offer them for sale on a 


competitive basis, under such regulations 
upon such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe. 

Pursuant to said authorization, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by public no- 
tice, may from time to time offer Treas- | 
ury bills for sale and invite tenders 
therefor, through the Federal reserve | 
banks. The Treasury bills so offered | 
and the tenders made will be subject to} 
the terms and conditions and to the gen- 
eral rules and regulations herein con- | 
tained and also to the terms and condi- | 
tions stated in the public notices as is- 
sued by the Secretary of the Tréasury 


difference between 1930 and 1929 collec- | 
tions is largely accounted for by de- 
crease in collections under repealed laws. 
Expenditures Increase 

The total expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts were $3,994,- 
000,000 as compared with $3,848,000,000 
in 1929, or an increase of $146,000,000. 
There are a number of items of increases | 
and decreases comprising this difference | 
but the principal items of increases, are 
$37,000,000 on account of the War De- 
partment, $10,000,000 for the Navy, $29,- | 
000,000 for the Veterans’ Bureau, $14,- 
000,000 for Department of Commerce 
(due principally to cost of the census) 
$16,000,000 for the Shipping Board, and | 
$150,000,000 for the revolving fund pro- 
vided in the agricultural marketing act, | 

The main items of decrease are $19,- | 
000,000 reduction in interest payments, 
$57,000,000 decrease in internal revenue 
refunds, and $52,000,000 paid in the pre- | 
vious year to railroads under’a Supreme 
Court decision on account of back rail- 
Way mail pay. 8 

Estimated expenditures in the budget 
were $4,023,000,000 ov $29,000,000 | 
greater than the actual expenditures. | 
difference is the net amount of a} 
number of increases and decreases, the | 
most important of which are increased ; 
expenditures under the agricultural mar- | 
keting act and the Veterans’ Bureau, | 
and decreases under the Treasury De- 
partment on account of postponement to 
the fiscal year 1951 of estimated expendi- 
tures under the settlement of war claims 
act and for public buildings, and pay- 
ments made in cash in June by foreign 
governments under debt settlements. 

Surplus Is $184,000,000 

The original estimate of the surplus | 
made in advance of the fiscal year was 
$225,000,000. The 1 per cent tax reauc- 
tion of last Fall, estimated as amount- 
ing to $80,000,000 for this fiscal year, 
reduced this figure to $145,000,000. The 
actual suplus for the year just closed 
is $184,000,000. As above indicated, how- 
ever, there is included in this amount | 
the sum of $76,000,000 on account ot | 
payments by foreign governments in| 
cash rather than in securities as hereto- | 
tore under debt settlement agreements 
in accordance with the procedure fol- 
lowed for a number of years past, whit hy 
change in method of payment was not 
nticipated at the time the estimate an! 
nade. 





o, 





Total Public Debt 

At the close of the fiscal year 1930, 
he total gross debt was $16,185,000,000 
compared with $16.931,000,000 on| 
Tune 30, 1929, or a reduction of $746,- 
100,000. Of this amount $554,000,000 is 
o be attributed to the sinking fund and 
ther retirements chargeable against or- | 
iinary receipts. The net balance in the, 
eneral fund at the close of the fiscal 
rear was $318,000,000 as compared with | 
326,000,000 on June 30, 1929. 

The annual rate of interest on the in- 
erest-bearing debt on June 30, 1930, 
vas 3.80 per eent as compared with | 
1.94 per cent on June 30, 1929. The de- 
rease was due to lowering of the bor- 
owing rates on short-term securities, | 
Total interest payments in the fiseal 


year were $659,000,000 as compared with 


Ss 


| allowed 


Taxpayers Must List 


{owned by them and the income received | 


'ernments held by the United States. 


| Secretary of the Treasury prior to the 
|date of issue of the Treasury bills. 


|date for the receipt 


| maturity 
| stated, 


|in special envelopes, securely sealed. 
| application, 


ill Sell Free of All Taxation Except That on 


d Estates, New | 
| 


| 


'3678,000,000 in the fiscal year 1929, or 


a saving of $19,000,000. 
from time to time in connection with par- 
ticular offerings. 

2. Treasury bilis are bearer obligations 
of the United States, promising to pay 
a specified amount without interest on a 
specified date. They are to be issued on 
a discount basis. Each Treasury bill, | 
prior to its issue, must be validated by | 
a Federal reserve bank as fiscal agent of | 
the United States, and the date of the! 
original issue thereof will be stated! 
thereon. | 


Treasury Bills Issued 
On Discount Basis 


All Treasury bills of the same matur- 
ity, irrespective of the issue date, will 
constitute a single series which will be | 
designated by the due (or maturity) | 
date. Treasury bills will be payable at | 
maturity upon presentation to the Treas- | 
urer of the United States in Washing- 
ton or to any Federal reserve bank. 

3. Treasury bills will be issued in de- 
nominations (maturity value) of $1,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. Exchanges of 
Treasury bills of the same series from 
higher to lower denominations will be 
permitted at Federal reserve banks, bu: 
not from lower to higher. 

4. (a) Treasury bills issued prior to 
June 17, 1930, will be-subject to the tax- | 
exemption provisions stated in Depart- 
ment Sonlen No. 418, dated Nov. 22 
1929. Gains from the sale or other dis- 
position of such Treasury bills are tax- 
able, and losses from the sale or other | 
disposition thereof shall be deductible, 
in the manner prescribed in Treasury 
Decision 4276, annexed to that circular. 

(b) Treasury bills issued subsequent 
to June 17, 193@, will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain | 
from the s@le or other disposition of | 
such Treasury bills shall be exempt, | 
from all taxation (except estate or in- 
heritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States, any State, 
or any of the possessions of the United 


| 
| 


| States, or by any local taxing authority; | 


and no loss from the sale or other dis- 
position of such Treasury bills shall be 
as a deduction, or otherwise | 
recognized, for the purpose of any tax 
now or hereafter imposed by the Uniteu 
States or any of its possessions. 


Federal Securities 


However, taxpayers making income- 
tax returns are required to report in} 
their returns, for information purposes, | 
the number and amount of obligations | 
and securities of the United States} 
owned by them and the income received 
therefrom. In reporting in their income- 
tax returns the amount of Treasury bills 
(issued subsequent to June 17, 1930) | 


therefrom, taxpayers will be governed 
by the provisions of Treasury Decision | 
4292, which apepars on pages 3 and 4 
of this circular, 

It will be noted from that Treasury 
Decision that (1) the “amount of such 
obligations and securities” to be so re- 
ported is the face or maturity value of 
the Treasury bills, and that (2) the 
“income received therefrom” to be re- 
ported is the net excess of the amount 
realized during the taxable year from 
the sale or other disposition of the bills | 
over the cost or other basis thereof, 
no separate computation of discount | 
being necessary. In such cases, and 
pending revision of the income tax 
forms, taxpayers making income-tax 
returns and owning any such Treasury 
bills should submit the information re- | 
quired in the form of a rider attached | 
to the returns. 

5. Treasury bills will be acceptable 
at maturity value to secure deposits of 
public moneys, but they will not bear 
the circulation privilege. Treasury bills 





| will be acceptable at maturity, but not 


before, and under such rules and regu- | 
lations as shall be prescribed or ap-| 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
in payment of income and profits taxes 
payable at the maturity of the Treasury 
bills. 

Notes secured by Treasury bills are 
eligible for discount or rediscount at 
Federal reserve banks by member banks, 
as are notes secured by bonds and notes 
of the United States, under the provi- 
sions of section 13 of the Federal re- | 
serve act. Treasury bills will be accept- 
able at maturity, but not before, in 
payment of interest or of principal on 
account of obligations of foreign gov- 


Treasury to Give 
Notice of Tenders 


6. When tenders are to be invited, pub- | 
lie notice thereof will be given by the| 


In 
such public notice there will be set forth 
(a) the amount of the Treasury bills for | 
which tenders are then invited, (b) the 
date or dates of issue, (c) the date or 


}dates when such bills will be come due 


and payable, (d) the closing hour and 
of tenders at the 
Federal reserve banks, and (e) the date} 
or dates on which payment for accepted 
tenders must be made, 

7. Tenders, in response to any such} 
public notice, will be received only at 


| partments, 


| celeration. 


|during periods of depression. 


| road 


| total wages paid and the total hours of 


n Exemptions 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 1.—The Federal 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 


Re- 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and | 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you | 
that the buying rates in the New York | 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 

Austsia (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
England 


(krone) 
(krone) 
(pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) + 
Germany. (reichsimark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ‘ 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
srazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


2002 
1722 
2000 | 
4983 | 
5949 
-2400 
3.8552 
3.9806 | 
-7667 
0089 
36.7946 
3.4062 
2083 
0735 
1265 
5.9141 


9509 


47. 
80.5 
11.2642 
12.0941 
84.4575 
96.6400 


gold) , 


House Passes Bills 
To Aid Employment 


Two Measures Previously | 
Voted by Senate to Help 
Labor Are Adopted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that the Secretary of Labor shall pre- 
pare and publish monthly an index of 
employment. 
Section 8 would make it mandatory 


upon the Government departments to| 
give to the Secretary of Labor the power 
to demand from other Government de- 
commissions, boards, ete., 
such information as is necessary in pre- 
paring a comprehensive employment ac- 


Executive Responsibility | 

Section 9 would impose upon the Pres- 
ident of the United States a specific re- 
sponsibility for accelerating public works | 

Section 10 would provide that the pub- | 
lic works be so timed as to accelerate 
employment at times of depression and 
reduce the amount of work to be done} 
in more prosperous periods. 

Section 11 would modify the allocation 
provisions of the Federal highway act 
in order that emergency Fedeyal aid on 
projects may be undertaken in| 
those States where the need for reliev-| 
ing industrial depression is greatest. 

_ Section 12 would provide that it be pos- 
sible to erect public bluildings in the 
necessitous areas without meeting the 
provisions of the public buildings act of 
May 25, 1926. 

Amendment to Act 

_ The bill (S. 3061) would amend sec- 
tion 4 of the act creating the Depart- | 
ment of Labor, by adding the following: | 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics shall 
also collect, collate, report and publish 


at least once each month full and com-| 
plete statistics of the volume of and 
changes in employment, as indicated by 
the number of persons employed, the 
employment, in the service of the Feil-| 
eral Government, the States and political | 
subdivisions thereof, and in the follow- | 
ing industries and _ their principal 
branches: (1) Manufacturing; (2) min-| 
ing, quarrying and crude petroleum pro- | 
duction; (3) building construction; (4) 
agriculture and lumbering; (5) trans- 
portation, communication and other pub- | 
lice utilities; (6) the retail and whole- 
sale trades; and such other industries 
as the Secretary of Labor may deem it 
in the public interest to include. 

“Such statistics shall be reported in 
all such industries and their principal 
branches throughout the United States 
and also by States and-or Federal re- 
serve districts and by such smaller geo- 
graphical subdivisions as said Secretary | 
may from time to time prescribe. 

“The said Secretary is authorized to | 








} arrange with any Federal, State or mu- 
| nicipal 
| agency 


bureau or other governmental | 
for the collection of statistics 
in such manner as he may deem satis- 
factory, and may assign special agents 
of the Department of Labor to any such | 
bureau or agency to assist in such col- | 


| lection.” | 


C—O: | 


aca - | 
curities. Tenders from others must be | 


accompanied by a 10 per cent payment 
of the face amount of the Treasury bills | 
applied for; provided, however, that such | 
aeposit will not be required if the tender | 
1s accompanied by an express guaranty 
of payment in full by an incorporated 
bank or trust company. The forfeiture 
of the 10 per cent cash deposit may be 
declared by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury if payment in full is not made, in 


| exercised. 


| authorized 


| «er 


| part of May and the first part of June. 


Ra 


Broadcaster at 


Given Use of Highest Power (ost Investi 


Other 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


dio 
Los Angeles 


ecisions Rendered by Radio Commission at Final 


Session Prior to Summer Adjournment; Eight 
Stations Now Using 50 Kilowatts 


Authority to use the maximum broad- 
casting of 50,000 watts was 
granted June 30 to station KFI, 
Angeles, for the second time by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission at its final ses- 
Autumn. 
which presented 


power 


sion until next 


The station, argu- 


;}ments in support of its application at a 
| special 
jon 


ng before the Commission 
June once before held.a 
watt construction permit which it never 
Two years ago, it was ex- 
plained at the hearing, the station was 
to install apparatus of 
maximum power, but failed to, follow 
through because it deemed the available 
apparatus then of an “experimental” 
nature. 


hg ri 


ol, 


The action was among numerous deci- 
sions rendered by the Commission, com- 
pleting its work until Sept. 1. The Com- 
mission has taken adjournment over July 
and August, but has authorized Com- 


missioners whormay be in Washington to} 


take action on routine applications and 
emergency requests, subject to ratifica- 


|tion of the Commission. 


There are now eight stations in the 
country authorized to use the meximum 
broadcasting power, according to Com- 
mission records, while construction per- 
mits are now outstanding to six stations, 


~vith more than a dozen applications for 


this order of power pending. 

At its final session on June 30, the 
Commission disposed of all of the pend- 
ing applications which had reachea the 
decision stage. 
Fall, although one Commissioner, 
tor the Pacific coast, where he will con- 
cuct “field” hearings on both broadcast- 
ing and communications. 


The chairman of the Commission, Maj. 


Gen. Charles Mck. Saltzman, retired, has | 


left Washington for Lake George, where 
ne plans to spend one month. Commis- 
sioner Ira E. Robinson will go 
home in West Virginia. The other men- 


bers, Commissioners Harold A. Lafount, | 
and William D. L. Starbuck, are remain- | 


ing in Washington for the present, al- 
though the former declared orally July 
} that he might make a field inspection 
of radio activities later. 

The first group of decisions rendered 


Longer Credit Advised 
To Obtain More Business 


] 


> 


[Continued from Page 3. 


Reports gathered in Istanbul on condi- | 
tions in the local and provincial markets, 
are said to confirm the general feeling 
of pessimism existing in the country. 
Prolongations and renewals of bills in 
the various trade circles of Turkey have 
gradually become a cémmon_ practice, 
with bankruptcy as the only alternative. 

The total number of bankruptcies that | 
have occurred from January to the end | 
of May numbered approximately 650, as 
against only 540 for the entire year of 
1928. The general lack of funds places 
business men in an embarrassing posi- | 
tion, as many are unable to clear stocks | 
from customs warehouses, and for which | 
they can not pay, duties and other over- | 
head expenses. ' 

Canada.—Collections in general con-| 
tinue to be slow to fair. In Halifax they 
are reporte&® to be normal; in St. John, 
fairly good; in Montreal the wholesale 
trade is improved, but retail trade is 
poor; in Toronto, fair; Regina, generally | 
slow; Saskatoon, fair to slow; Edmon- 
ton, very sl)w; and in Vancouver, slow 
to fair, but showing signs of improve- 
ment. 


Merger Agreement 


Of Utility Described 


Transcript Covers National 
Power & Light Company 


[Continued from Page 11.) 
its capital stocks were vested with Mem- | 
phis Power & Light Company. 

Second, in 1923 the properties and 
other assets of the Little Rock Railway 
& Electric Company were vested with 
the Arkansas Central Power Company. 
a new corporation formed for the pur- 
pose, 
other 
Light 
those of certain Birmingham companies 
were vested with a new corporation 
known as Birmingham. Electric Com- 
pany. The Houston Lighting & Power 
Company and the Knoxville Railway & 
Light Company underwent no financial 
reorganizations. The name of the latte: 
company, however, was changed in 1922 


assets of Birmingham Railway 


to Knoxville Power & Light Company. | 


(Publication of from 
transcript of testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 3.) 

———————————— ey 
any occasion to reject any or all tenders 
or parts of tenders; and to award less 


excerpts 


than the amount applied for; any action | 


the Federal reserve banks, or branches |the case of accepted tenders, on the pre-|he may take in any such respect or 


thereof, and unless received before the 
fixed time of closing will be disregarded. | 


| No tender will be accepted for an amount | 


less than $1,000 (maturity value), and | 
each tender must be for an amount in} 
multiples of $1,000 (maturity value). | 
The price or prices offered by the sub-| 
scriber for the amount or amounts (at | 

value) applied for must be} 
and must be expressed on the| 
pasis of 100, with not more than three | 
decimal places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions 
must not be used. 

8. It is urged that tenders be submit- 
ted on the prescribed forms and inclosed 
On 
the forms and special en- | 
velopes will be supglied by the Federal 
reserve bank of the district in which the 
subscriber is located. If special envelope 
is not available, the inscription “Tender 


|for Treasury Bills” should be placed on 


the envelope used. 
the Federal reserve 
to the submission of 
observed, 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
aeposit from incorporated banks and 
trust companies and from. responsible 
and recognized dealers in investment se- 


The instructions of 
banks with respect 
tenders should be 


scribed date. 
Notice Will Specify 

Time of Closing 

_ 9 The time of closing will be specified 
in the public notice. At the time fixed ; 
for closing, all tenders received by the 
Federal reserve banks, or branches, will 
he opened. 


The Secretary of the Treas- | 


}ury will determine the acceptable prices 


offered and will make public announce- 
ment thereof as soon as possible after | 
the opening of bids, probably on the fol- | 
lowing morning. Those submitting ten- 
ders will be advised by the Federal re- 
serve banks of the acceptance or rejec- 
tion thereof, and payment on accepted 
tenders must be made on the date speci- | 
fied in the public notice. 

10. In considering the acceptance of 
tenders, the highest prices offered will 
be accepted in full down to the amount 
required, and if the same price appears 
in two or more tenders and it is neces- 
sary to accept only a part of the amount 
offered at such price, the amount accepted 
at such price will be prorated in accord- 
ance with the respective amounts ap- 
plied for. However, the Secretary of the 
Treasury expressly reserves the right on 


respects shall be final. 


11. Any payments which may be due | 


on account of accepted tenders must be 


made to the appropriate Federal reserve | 


bank in cash or other funds that will 
be immediately available on the due date 
specified. Following any such payment, 
interim receipts) will be made without 
cost to the subscriber. 

12. Federal reserve banks as fiscal 
agents of the United States are author- 
ized to perform such acts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this circular and of the public notice or 
notices issued in connection with any 
offering of Treasury bills. 

13. No relief will be granted on ac- 
count of the loss or theft of Treasury 
bills issued hereunder. Relief will be 
granted on account of the destruction, 
mutilation, or defacement thereof under 
the conditions and in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed in varagraphs 
80 and &1 of Treasury Department 
Circular No, 300, dated July 31, 1923, 
so far as applicable. 

14, The Secretary of the Treasury re- 
serves the right to withdraw, amend, or 
supplement this circular at any time, or 
from time to time, 


Los | 


50,000- | 


this | 


Hearings on pending ap- | 
plications will not be resumed until next | 
Vice | 
| Chairman E. O. Sykes, shortly will leave | 


to his | 


| 3,468 and 6,425 ke., 50 w.; 


And in 1924 the properties and} 


& Power Company, together with | 


by the Commission at its meeting on 


June 30 are as follows: 


Applications Granted 

| \KFXM, J. C. Lee and E. W. Lee, Lee 
3ros.” Broadeasting Co., San Bernadino, 

| Calif., granted construction permit to in- 

stall automatic frequency control with new 

transmitter. 

KTAP, Alamo Broadcasting Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter locally in San Antonio, 
and rebuild equipment. 

KMO, KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., granted 


| 


construction permit to install new filament | 


and plate supply in equipment, 800 kc., 500 
w., limited time in accordance with General 
Order 48, 

KFKU, the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans., granted authority to discon- 
tinue operation from June 15 to Sept. 15. 

KGDY, J. Albert Loesch and George W. 
Wright, Huron, S. Dak., granted modi- 
fication of construction permit to move 


transmitter to outside of Huron, and extend | 


completion date to July 15. 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to Sept. 11, 1930. 

KWSC, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash., granted modification 
construction permit to extend completion 
date to Sept. 14, 1930. 

WJBI, Robert S. Johnson, Red Bank. N. 
J., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Monmouth Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

KFAB, Nebraska 
coln, Nebr., granted 
assignment of license 
|} ing Co. 

WLBF, Everett L. Dillard, Kansas City, 
Mo.. granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to WLBF Broadcasting Co. 

KFXD, Frank E. Hurt, doing business as 
Service Radio Co., Nampa, Idaho, granted 
license on 1,420 ke., 50 w., unlimited time. 
WBOW, Banks of Wabash, Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind., granted license on 1,310 
100 w., unlimited time. 

WKBH, Joseph Callaway, doing business 
as Callaway Music Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
| granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to WKBH, Inc. 

KTSL, Houseman Sheet Metal 
Inc., Shreveport, La., granted 
| voluntary assignment of license to G. 
Houseman. 

WSMB, Saenger Theaters, Inc., and 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans, La., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, 
Ariz., granted license on 1,310 kc., 
unlimited time. 

KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc., Rock- 
ford, Ill., granted license on 1,410 kce., 500 
| w., share with WHBL 

WHFC, Triangle Broadcasters, 
Ill., granted license on 1,420 kce., 
share with WKBI and WEHS. 

WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va.. granted license on 1,200 ke., 250 w. 
limited service, and 100 w. night, unlimited 
time. 

WREC, WREC, Inc., Whitehaven, 
granted modification of license to consoli- 
date WREC and WOAN 


Buick Auto Co., Lin- 
consent to voluntary 


to KFAB Broadcast- 


Works, 
consent to 
A. 


Jerome, 
100 w., 


Cicero, 
100 w., 


signment of 600 ke., 1 kw. limited service 
and 500 w. night, unlimited hours. (Time 
of operation now WREC two-thirds and 
WOAN one-third.) 

WBSO, Babson’s Statistical Orgayjzation, 
Inc., Wellesley Hills, Mass., gran¥@d 
crease in power from 250 to 500 w, 


granted. 


New, National Air Transport, Inc., granted | 


licenses for two airplanes on 3,106, 3,256, 
also 4,180 and 
4,795 ke. for two months. 

New, Alaska Washington Airways, Inc., 
granted license for airplane NC-200-E, 3,106 
ke., 50 w. 

New, Hancock Foundation College 
Aeronauties, granted license for 
3106 calling and working, 7 w. 

WAA, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co., 
Detour, Mich., granted two licenses on 
4,775, 25, 8,750, 148, 410, 161, 167, 425, 
454 ke., 200 and 750 w., unlimited time. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky Point, 
N. Y., granted nine modifications of licenses 


of 
airplane 


5,9 


to change points of communication to read | 


to “communicate with Gothenburg, 
ago, Caracas, Berlin, Caracas, St. 
Rio de Janeiro, Maracaibo, London, 
Francisco, Brussels, and other stations with 
which other RCA stations are licensed to 
communicate by the Commission. 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
| Fla., granted renewal of license, 
2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
300 ke., 1 kw. 

Francis Edward Handy, 
granted renewal of license, 
12,850, 17,300 ke., 500 w. 

Globe Wireless, Ltd. Portland, 
(portable); same company, Seattle 
table), granted modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date to Jan. 
3, 1931. 

Larry L. Smith, portable,»granted license, 
2,398 ke., 5 w. 

Lazard Lippman, on 
granted 60-day license 
to Honolulu. 


Santi- 


Hartford, 


6,425, 


Conn.,, 


Oreg. 


during yacht race 


National Air Transport, Inc., granted re- | 


3,256, 


(* 2 


newal of airplane license, 3,106, 
3,468*, 4,180°, 4,795, 6,425 ke., 50 w. 
|months only.) 

| Continental Oil Co., 
two portable licenses, 
| 1,680, 1,704 ke., 10 w. 


granted 
1,600, 


renewal of 
1,652, 1,664, 


renewal 
300 w.; 
12,850 


of four licenses, 
1,604, 2,398, 3,: 
17,300, 


granted 90-day 
é 3,076 ke., 
5, 6,425, 8,650, 


and 240 ke.,, kw. 
| MeCollum Exploration C 
United States, granted five 
tion permits, 1,600, 1,652, 
ke., 10 w. 

KGKE, same company, portable in Loui- 
siana and Texas, same as above. (One 
| license.) 


5 
0., portable in 
new 


1,664, 1,680, 


Set 
Smith, 


for Mearing 
Quincy, Tl, asks 
permit to erect new 
100 w., daytime hours 
M. Conley, Burlington, Colo., 
construction permit to erect new 
on 1,240 ke., 30 w., daytime opera- 


| oc. 
) struction 
1,200 ke., 
Charles 
asks for 
station 
tion. 
WHB, 


for 
Station 


con- 


| WHB Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
|City, Mo., for modification of license 
{to increase power from 500 to 1,000 w, 
WOBU, WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va.., 
jasks for modification of license to operate 
jon 1,410 ke. with half time. 
WIOD-WMBF, Webb Jay and Jesse H. 
Jay, doing business as Isle of Dreams 
Broadcasting Co., Miami Beach, Fla., ‘asks 
|for modification of license to change fre- 


asks 


| delivery of definitive Treasury bills (or| quency from 1,300 to 940 ke. 


| WLBW, Radio-Wire Program Corp. of 
America, Oil City, Pa., asks for modification 
of license to increase night power from 
500 to 1,000 w., retain same frequency from 
L. S. power of 1 kw. 

WLOE, Boston Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass., asks for modification of license to 
increase hours of operation from sharing 
with WBBS to unlimited. (If an@ when 
WBBS .receives new assignment.) 

New, H. E. Brumbaugh and J. G 
Houser, doing business as Westmoreland 
| Broadeasting Co., Irwin, Pa., asks for con- 
struction’ permit to erect new station on 
850 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

New, Business Men’s Association of Okla- 
homa (Frank Whitaker, president), Ada, 
Okla., asks for construction permit to 
erect new 1,210 ke., 100 w., unlimited time 

WDAY, WDAY, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak., asks 
for construction permit to install new 
2,500-k\ . equipment and increase day 
power from 1,000 to 2,500 w. 

KIT, Carl FE, Haymond, Yakima. Wash., 
asks for construction permit to install aux- 
iliary power equipment to be used in con- 


of | 


ke., 


| 
Tenn., 


under double call} 
; WREC-WOAN, and operate on WREC’s as- 


in- | 
’ Set | 
for hearing June 13 but reconsidered and 


Martin, | 
San | 


Hialeah, | 
1,604, | 


17,- | 


3.650, |; a 
®,690 | sion is receiving whole-hearted coopera- 


(por- | 


yacht “X Talayha,” | 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.., | 


256, | 
23,000 ke., | 


/25 kw.; same as last 9 frequencies, 250 w.,| : 
| install 


construc- | 
1,704 


on | 


| asks 
| new 


| asks 





| from 


Tariff 


Senate Directs 
gation 


Of Lace Products 


Tariff Commission Also Re- 


ceives Requests to Inquire 
Into Toothbrushes, Pipes 
And Smokers’ Articles 


Additional investigation by the Tariff 
Commission, on the cost of production of 
lace and lace articles, is directed in a 
resolution (S. Res. 311) adopted by the 
Senate July 1. The resolution was in- 
troduced by Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut. 

Requests for investigations affecting 
toothbrushes with bamboo handles, and 
pipes and other smokers’ articles, have 
been received from other sources, it was 


| stated orally, July 1, by Edgar B. Br®s- 


sard, chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 
Lace Inquiry Directed 

The resolution adopted by the Senate 
follows in full text: 

“Resolved, that the United States 
Tariff Commission is directed, under the 
authority conferred by section 336 of the 
tariff act of 1930, and for the purposes 
of that section, to investigate the dif- 
ferences in the costs of production of the 
following domestic articles and of any 
like or similar foreign articles: Laces, 
lace fabrics, and lace articles.” 

_An application received at the Comm@- 
sion came from the Takamine Corpora- 
tion of Long Island City, New York, 
and requested a decrease in rates of duty 
on bamboo handle toothbrushes. ‘ 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., submitted an applica- 
tion, July 1, requesting investigation into 
production of pipes, pipe bowls, cigarette 
= and miscellaneous smokers’ arti- 
cles. 

_At its meeting, July 1, the Commis- 
sion officially withdrew the application 
submitted June 19 by seven members of 


| the House of Representatives for a dairy 
| products investigation. 


The withdrawal 
was requested by the Representatives 
signing the application, Mr. Brossard 
stated. 


The two resolutions (S. Res. 308 and 


| 309), agreed to by the Senate, June 30, 
directing 
| Commission into production of sugar, 
| pig iron, umbrellas, ultramarine blue and 


investigation by the Tariff 


shoe lacings, will be considered by the 
Commission at its regular meeting Jul] 
3, he pointed out. 

“It is probable that the investigations 
will be ordered as directed,” Mr. Bros- 


sard said. 


‘California Building Loans 


Improve Financial Status 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 1. 
; Improvement in the financial condition 
is shown by an analysis of recent re- 


| ports of building and loan associations 
|compared with those rendered last De- 


cember, according to the building and 
loan commissioner, Charles A. Whit- 
more. 

Associations have increased their cash 
on hand by 73 per cent, and their bond 
investments by 8 per cent, which adds 
materially to their liquidity, especially 


| when taken in connection with the fact 
|that during the same period they de- 


creased their notes payable to banks by 
45 per cent. 

During the first three months of this 
year, there has been an increase of 5 
per cent in loan commitments and a 2 
per cent increase in loans completed, 


| which in figures represents $10,000,000 


contributed by associations to the build- 
ing program in California and to the 
relief of unemployment. 

Investments in building and loan cer- 
tificates showed an increase of close to, 
7 per cent and in guarantee capital 
stock of 5 per cent. Paid-in surpluses 
increased 8 per cent and undivided profits 
20 per cent. 

Altogether the building and loan busi- 
ness was never in a more healthy posi- 
tion, said the commissioner. State su- 
pervision is more complete and the divi- 


tion from building and loan executives. 


nection with requested increase in power: 
for construction permit to install 
transmitter and increase power from 
50 to 100 w, 

New, Bakersfield Broadcasting Assdcia- 
tion, Bakersfield, Calif., asks for construc- 
tion permit to erect new station on 580 kc., 
50 w., daytime operation. 

WIOD-WMBF, Isle of Dreams Broad- 
casting Corp., Miami Beach, Fla., asks for 
construction permit to install new equip- 
ment and increase power from 1 kw. day 
and 500 w. night experimental to 2% kw. 

New, George B. Bairey, Valley City, N. 
Dak., asks for construction permit to erect 
new station on 650 ke., 50 w., unlimited 
time. 

KFRC, Don Lee, Ine., San Francisco, 
Calif., asks for construction permit to move 
transmitter from city limits to near city; 
new 5-kw. equipment and increase 
power from 1,000 to 5 kw.; also to use porte 
able to test for location. 

KHJ, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
asks for construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from city limits of Los Angeles to 


| near Los Angeles; install new 5-kw. equep- 
| ment 
| to 


and increase power from 
kw.; also to make tests for 
location for new transmitter, 

New, Earl J. Smith. Watertown, N. 
asks for construction permit to erect r 
station on 1,240 ke., 
tion. 

WBBS, Boston Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass., asks for construction permit to move 
transmitter in Boston;ginstall new equip- 
ment, change frequency from 1,500 to 1,180 
ke., and increase power from 50 to 100 w.— 
250 w. limited service, and change time 
from sharing with WLOE to unlimited. 

Wallace E. Brainard, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., asks for construction permit to erect 
new station on 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
time, and use portable to test for most 
desirable location. 

WBBZ, C. L. Carrell, Ponca City, Okla., 
for construction permit to install 

composite equipment with direct 
frequency control, and increase day power 
100 to 250 w.; change location of 
transmitter from Ponea City to 8 miles 
north of Ponca City; also to move studio 
to some location. 

KFKB, KFKB Broadcasting Association, 
Inc., Milford, Kans., asks for construction 
permit to install new equipment, increase 
power from 5 to 10 kw. and operate until 
local sunset at Los Angeles instead of lim- 
ited time. 

WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., asks for construction permit 
to move transmitter from City of Phila- 
delphia to outside of city; change frequency 
from 610 to 4,170 ke., and increase power 
from 500 w. to 5 kw., and operate unlimited 
time. 

KJR, Northwest 
Inc., Seattle, Wash.., 


1,000 w, 
suitable 


50 w., daytime opera- 


5 


250-w. 


Broadcasting System, 
asks for construction 
permit to move studio and transmitter in 
Seattle, and to use portable to test for 
location; install new 5-kw. transmitt 

(Will be heard in Seattle by Judge Syk 

on July 10.) a 
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United Campaign ‘Securities of Federal Land Banks Decision States 
Planned Against ‘eld to Be Attractive Investment Rule in Appeal of 


Stock Swindlers 


Massachusetts Prosecutors 
Claim Success Depends on 
Prompt Filing of All Com- 
plaints 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 1. 


Attorney General Joseph E* Warner 
held a conference recently with the dis- 





of St. Louis Unit of System Reveals Growth of 
These Bonds in Economic Structure 


Of the Country 


By Wood Netherland 
President, Federal Land Bank of St. Louis 

With the exception of Government) ciency of the security offered, and makes 
bonds there is perhaps no one class of a written report of the result of such in- 
outstanding securities which has obtained vestigations. Upon receipt of this report 
amore general distribution in the invest- 
ment field than:Federal land bank bonds 
'As the so-called “war debt” is retired 
{from year to year, for which there must | 
}be substituted securities having certain 


President 





sent, with written approval of the as- 
sociation, to the Federal land bank. The 
bank in turn refers the application and 
report received from the association to 


. Sy et . 1: fe wy . s-la -~ z nian 2 inted by the 
trict attorney State for the pur- | preferred features, it is reasonable to as-|a trained appraiser appoin Oy 
pose of eves semen action in the|sume that Federal land bank bonds will Federal Farm Loan Board. This ap- 
prosecution of ” kia of fraudulent forge gradually to the front and become praiser then inspects the property and 


securities in Massachusetts. The — 
attgrneys pledged their support, accord- 
inf to Mr, Warner, but pointed out that 


they are unable to prosecute unless com- | 


plaint is made to them promptly. 

Other matters of mutual interest were 
considered by th: conference of district 
attorneys. They reported that there was 
no reflection in the cases appealed to 
the superior court or originating there 
of unemployment as a factor in crime. 

The statement issued Dy Mr. Warner 
follows in full text: ; 

“The district attorneys pledge their 
purpose to work as a unit in the prose- 
cution of all swindlers for the fraudulent 
sale of stock, who, at conservative esti- 
m#e, mulct the people of this Common- 
wealth of $50,000,000 annually. 

“They call attention to t 
district J atornevs can not prevent the 
fraudulent sales of stock, but may only 
prosecute after sale; that they cannot 
prosecute unless complaint is made to 
them in season to apprehend and prose- 
cute the seller; that complaint is not 
usually made until long after the pur- 
chase when the holder of the stock dis- 
covers that he has been defrauded, that 
in any event they have no power to 
effect the recovery of the money in- 
vested, but may only bring proceedings 
to punish, , 

“They warn the public against any 
and all investments until after thorough 
investigation, and to beware of promise 
of big dividends, expectation of listing 
on stock exchanges, 
in stock, and reliance upon telephone, 
special news service or tipster sheets. 
In so far as fraudulent practices In se- 
curing investments are brought to their 
atgention, thev will make suggestion for 
iveative action and legislation. 

“The conference considered the ques- 
tion of law enforcement in that aspect 


entrusted to district attorneys, namely, | 


prosecutions in the superior court of all 


crimes which are not under the jurisdic- | 


tion of or are not finally disposed of by 
the district courts. 

“The conference also considered the 
situation as to the present status 01 the 
superior court criminal docket with re- 
spect to disposition or pendency of cases 
that were pending Jan. 1; disposition of 
cases entered since Jan. 1 and prospects 
of their clearance as affected by type of 
crime, number of cases, and facilities for 
dispatch and clearance. 

“The district attorneys report that 
sfce Jan. 1 there has been no appre: 
ciable increase of indictable crime over 
that of last year; that they note no par- 
ticular increase in any type of the crime 
committed; that this is also the rule 
with regard both to misdemeanors and 
felonies; that in so far as unemployment 


is & factor’ in the number of crimes 
corMnitted, it is not reflected in cases 


appealed to the superior court or origi- 
nating there; that in general, the num- 
ber of cases remaining untried is lower 


than at any time in the last decade; | 


that, for instance, in Suffolk County, 600 
cases Were pending in June, 1928, and 
approximately 200 today.” 





Additional Tax Proposed 
For New Jersey Schools 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 1. 
A consideration of sales and luxury 


taxes was proposed by the Commissioner | 


of Education, Charles H. Elliott, in a 
recent statement analyzing the sources 
of State revenue available for educa- 
tional purposes, 

“The amount of money distributed to 
the schools is made up of the State 
school tax, the income from the State 
school fund, the railroad tax less certain 
deductions authorized by law, and sev- 
eral minor sources of income,” Dr. El- 
liott explained. 

“A formulation of policy with refer- 
ence to the State’s participation in edu- 
cation must include a consideration of 
the question of what proportion of the 
total school budget of the State may be 
expected reasonably to come from State 
sources,” the commissioner of education 
declared. “Such a policy must include 
also a distribution mechanism which will 
Insure adequate but not extravagant 
education for those districts that experi- 
ence great difficulty in maintaining ef- 
fective schools with their present rata- 


bles. It seems to me that we may well 
ecxamine means of making available 
fromg sources of revenue not hitherto 


utilized, such as sales and luxury taxes, 
despite certain economic objections to 
them as a part of any plan that seeks to 
incrgise the State allotment for the 
purpose of easing, in part, 
burden.” 


Chicago Relief Bills 


Signed by Governor 








Allows Some of 32 Measures to 
Become Law Automatically 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 1. 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson on June 
28 signed 21 of the 32 measures enacted | 
by the special session ofsthe legislature 
for the financial relief of Chicago and 
Cook County, 

Because of his firm conviction that all 
bond bills should carry a referendum the 
governor will permit the 11 remaining} 
measures to become a law without his| 
approval, he announced, explaining that 
this course was adopted because the| 
Strawn citizens’ committee and officials | 
of the principal taxing bodies in Cook 
County have asserted that the bond meas-! 
ures are vital to the success of the fi- 
nancial program which the citizens’ com-| 
mittee sponsored. i 

In addition to the 21 Chicago relief 
bills, Governor Emmerson signed three 
appropriation measures to pay the ex- 
a of the special session; the Camp 
Gy 


t artillery range measure; Sen>te 


bi’ No. 30; permitting money obtained’ 


he’ facts that | 


of increased value | 


the local tax**amount equal to his stock holdings. 
| other words, the stock carries the double 


| banks have reserves set against particular 


makes his report thereon in writing. The 
application, together with the report of 
the association and the land bank ap- 
praiser, is then submitted to the officers 
of the bank for approval or disapproval. 
The land bank officials cannot make any 
loan which is not approved by the as- 
sociation or which reported on ad- 
versely by the land-bank appraiser; nor 
can they grant any loan for an amount 
in excess of that which either has rec- 
ommended. After the loan has been 
made by the Federal land bank it is sub- 
mitted to the appraisal division of the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau at Wash- 
ington whergit must receive final review 
before it is approved as collateral se- 
curity for Federal land bank bonds. 


more and more in demand. Since pres- 
ent market prices afford an attractive 
| yield to the investor who looks into the 
future, it is quite fitting that an invest- 
ment division of a group of bankers such 
as this should give consideration to the 
history of these bonds and their future 
importance in your investment account. 
Federal land bank bonds, both as to 
principal and interest, are exempt from 
Federal, State, municipal and local‘tax- 
ation. They are lawful investment for 
fiduciary and trust funds under the juris- 
diction of the United States, and eligible 
for investment by savings banks in most 
| States. They are also acceptable to the 
United States Treasury as security for 


is 


Government deposits, including postal ; ) 
savings. The Federal land banks are examined 
The basic and underlying collateral at least twice each year, and the na- 
: tional farm loan associations at least 


|) insuring their eventual payment is the 
first mortgages on selected farm uniis. 
From time immemorial land used for 
agricultural purposes has been regarded 
as offering the best of security, anda, 
notwithstanding the unhappy era 
through which we have passed during 
the Jast 10 years with respect to agri- 
culture, man must always depend upoh 
the products of the soil for sustenance. 
i The collateral, therefore, sustaining these 
bonds represents a lien on a _ nationel 
asset which has been the foundation of 
our republic ang which constitutes a 
guaranty of its continuity. 

Since each Federal land bank bond 
is not only the primary obligation of 


once, by the examining division of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board; and out of 
an experience of some 20 years in both 
State and national banks, I think I can 
say with some degree of certainty that 
the Farm Loan Board as now constituted 
is fulfilling its duty most efficiently in 
this respect, and the manner in which 
the Board and the banks cooperate in 
following out suggestions for improve- 
ments made by the examining division, 
augurs well for the system. 


Appraisals in Recent Years 
On Sounder Basis 
Such, briefly, is the background of the 


the application is either rejected or is| 


Bankruptey Suit 


Section 25 (a) of Federal 
Act Not Applicable When 
Trial by Jury as to Insol- 
vency Was Demanded 








[Continued from Page 7.] 
late court for some error of law which 
has intervened in the proceeding. The 
phrase “common law” is broad enough 


to include il suits in which legal rights | 


are to be determined in that mode as 
distinguished from equitable rights, and 
cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction. 

Insurance Co, v. Comstock, 116 Wall. 
258; Parsons v. Bedford. 3 Pet. 433; 
Duncan v. Landis, 106 Fed. 839; Elliott 
v. Toeppner (Supra). 

Entitled to Trial 

3. Section 25(a), which provides that 
appeals, as in equity cases, may be taken 
in bankruptcy proceedings from “a judg- 
ment adjudging, or refusing to adjudge, 
the defendant a bankrupt” has been dis- 
tinctly held by the Supreme Court not to 
empower the Appellate Court to re- 
examine the facts determined by a jury 
under section 19 otherwise than accord- 
ing to the rule of the common law. The 
provision has been held to apply only 
when trial by jury is not demanded, and 
the court of bankrutpcy proceeds on its 
own findings of fact. In the latter case, 


the facts and the law are re-examinable | 


on appeal, while in the former, the ver- 
dict of the jury, on which judgment is 
entered, concludes the issues of fact, and 
the judgment is reviewable only for 
error of law. Elliott v. Toeppner 
(Supra) and other cases cited. 

4. As section 19 of the bankruptcy act 
has not been amended, the right, on de- 
mand, to trial by jury on the question of 
insolvency and the commission of any act 


'of bankruptcy, still exists. 


the bank of issue but, under the condi-|land bank system, which on Mar. 31.| 
tions stated in the law, is likewise the; 1930, had bonds outstanding in the 
liability of the other 11 Federal land|amount of $1,184,686.640, aggregating 


$1.196,131,126 mortgage loans, and com- 


banks, both as to principal and interest, | ¢ 
bined capital, reserves and undivided 


a history of these securities must to a 
large extent be interwoven with a his- 
tory of the Federal land bank system 
itself. 


| Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Safe as First Mortgages 


Federal land bank bonds are issued 
with the approval, both as to form and 
|security, of the Federal Farm Loan 
|Board.. The law requires that they be 
secured, dollar for dollar, by the deposit 
of first mortgages on farm lands, repre- 
senting not more than 50 per cent of 
the appraised value of the lands and 20 
per cent of the appraised value of the 
permanent, insured improvements, or 
by United States Government bonds. 
Under the conditions stated in the 
Fegeral farm loan act, they = are 
guaranteed jointly by the 12 Federal 
land banks, with total capital, reserves 
‘and undivided profits of approximately 
| $100,000,000. 

Federal Jand bank bonds have all the 
safety of a first mortgage plus the guar- 
anty of the 12 banks. \Aside from the 
“amortization” payment, which annually 
or semiannually reduces the principal, 
leach bank may charge borrowers inter- 
lest at a rate not in excess of 1 per 
|eept above the interest rate borne by its 
last issue of bonds, at the time the loans 


All these loans have been made on an 
amortized basis, and since a relatively 


standing were made when prices of farm 
lands were the highest, it reasonable 
to assume that, having withstood such 
radical changes in economic 
affecting agriculture as have obtained in 
the last ten years. they are for the 
most part ‘seasoned’ loans. 
made in more recent years have been 
on a sounder basis than those in the early 
years of the banks’ operations. This has 
been due in part, of course, to the general 
deflation in values that has occurred, but 
primarily to closer supervision of thi 
important work through reviewing ap- 
praisers in the field, through the selection 
and maintenance of a high grade corps 
of appraisers, and through a more careful 
investigation of drainage, irrigation and 
related problems which sometimes pre- 
sent unusual hazards with ‘respect to 
farm lands. 

In the early days of the Federal land 
banks the United States Treasury sub- 


1S 


stock of the banks, with the provision 
that when the volume of loans reached 
a certain point, the Treasury would be 
reimbursed by the banks-—-each instit‘u- 
tion setting aside for this purpose one- 


were made, to provide for operating ex- fourth of the funds derived from sale 
penses the absorption of losses, and the of stock to national farm loan asso- 
creation of reserves. : \ciations. But the banks at that tims 

The farms upon which loans are mace \oye confronted with a more serious 


through national farm loan associations 
have been twice appraised; first by a 
local committee composed of members 
of the national farm loan association 
which guarantees the loan; second by 
an appraiser appointed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 


problem than the sale of stock. Not oniy 
was cooperative first mortgage credit new 
in this country but the hanks had not 


market was upset by the entrance of 
the United States into the World’ Wai 
and the attendant Government financing, 


} 
The set-up of the Federal land bank A temporary syndicate of investment 

system is somewhat analagous to tnBt Lone and Wiakers was formed and 

of the Federal reserve system. For each! )etween the first and second 

there is a boprd at Washington. actINE | Toan issues, $30,000.000 in farm loan 

system e co ‘Vv s > t 2 ee 

districts, which, however, do not cover premium. 


Constitutionality of Act 


Confirmed in 1921 

When the United States actually en- 
tered the war the Treasury Department 
recommended to the Congress that it 
be granted authority to purchase farm 
loan bonds from time to time for the 
succeeding two vears, subject to redemp- 
tion and sale by the banks at the same 
price. This request was repeated in No- 
vember, 1917, and on Jan. 18, 1918, the 
amendment was approved making $100,- 
000,000 available in the Treasury for each 
of the two fiscal years. Under such 
authority the banks sold to the Treasury, 
not counting those repurchased during 
the neriod, approximately $60,000,000 in 
bonds, and between the third and fourth 
Liberty Loan the banks sold, 
through a syndicate of 100 or more large 
investment houses, $56,000,000 in bonds. 

In 1920 the ioaning activities of the 
bank practically ceased because of litiga- 
tion pending in the Supreme Court in- 
volving the constitutionality of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act, and were not re- 
newed until after Feb. 28, 1921, at which 
time the Supreme Court confirmed the 
constitutionality of the act. Concerning 
'this litigation the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury said, “The effect of this decision was 
to establish the Federal Farm Loan svys- 


the same area. National farm loan as- 
sociations take stock in and do business 
with the Federal land bank of their 
district in a manner somewhat compara- 
ible to that in which state and national 
banks have an interest in the Federal re- 
serve banks. There are 4,657 national 
|farm loan associations having stock in 
the banks—one or more associations to 
practically every agricultural county in 
ithe United States. 

Each Association Becomes 


Liable for Every Loan 

Each association appraises the security 
back of, endorses, and becomes liable for, 
each and every loan accepted through it 
by the Federal land bank of its district. 
These associations vary in size from ten 
member-borrowers with a total of $20,000 
in loans to more than 1,000 members 
with loans aggregating $5,000,000. Each 
| borrower is required to take stock in 
an amount representing 5 per cent of 
| his loan, and is equally and ratably hable| 
for the association’s obligations in a 
n 


Issues 


liability feature as does stocks in national 
banks, 

The nationa! farm loan associations 
have acquired $64,723,607.50 of the cap- 


ital of the 12 Federal land banks. ‘The pene es E : ee 

initial capital of the 12 banks was $9,000,- pees mly as a part of our financial 
rhic 299 12 ras s cea »| SYS . y ; i 

060, of which $5,598,130 was subscribed | Loaning activities were resumed in 


by the Government, and all but $292,159.25 
of the latter amount has since been re- 
tired. The legal reserves and undivided 
profits of thc Federal land banks Approxi- 
mate $17,760,000, and, in addition, the 


June, 1921, with the sale of $40,000,000 
in bonds bearing 5 per cent interest. At 
this time Congress made it possible to 
sell bonds with a 10-vear instead of a 
5-year callable period. Later in that year 
another offering of $60,000,000, 5 per 
cent bonds was quickly absorbed by the 
investing public. 

During the period of litigation above 
referred to the interest rates on farm 
| mortgages were high and there accumu- 
lated in the banks a large demand fo) 
loans. During 1922 the banks sold $278.- 
650,000 of bonds. This was somewhat 
in excess of the demand for loans, so 
that $70,150,000 was used to repurehase 
bonds held by the Treasury, reducing its 
holdings to $112,885,000. Of the bonds 
issued in 1922, $75,000,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds were quickly taken by the public 
at a premium of 142 per cent. The of- 
fering of 442 per cent bonds in May of 
that year was oversubscribed and a por- 
tion of the funds derived from that sale 
for printing and publishing the proposed used to make further purchases of bonds 
amendment to the revenue article of the held by the Treasury Department. On 
constitution, and an explanation of the, Mar. 31, 1930, the Treasury Department 
proposed amendment, ‘held Federal land bank bonds in the 


assets such as real estate, delinquent in- 
stallments, etc., amounting to more than 
$16,400,000. They have paid dividends} 
aggregating more than $25,000,000. _ 
Each national farm loan association 
has its officers and board of directors 
the same as any other corporation, and 
each is a distinct entity. The associa- 
tion receives applications for loans and 
makes such investigations as it may deem 
necessary as to the character and sol- 
vency of the applicants and the suffi- 
N,N a 


from the sale of Illinois waterway equip- 
ment to be placed in the waterway con- 
struction fund; Senate bill No. 31, pro- 
viding for the payment of interest on 
State boncs, and another bill appropri- 
ating $40,000 to the secretary of State 


a 


profits totaling more than $100.000,000. | «Such power shall be exercised by appeal 


conditions | 


Appraisals | 


scribed to practically all of the initial | 


| 


small percentage of the loans now out- | 


1 





| 


| 





been long in operation before the bond | 





| 


| 


| 





| Geo. Flint, ete 
Liber! y | 290, 


5. The constitutional right of trial by 
jury, distinctly given by section 19, could 
not be construed as taken away by the 
words of the amendment to section 
24(b), wherein the appellate courts are 
given jurisdiction to superintend and re- 
vise in matter of law and in matter of 
law and fact, the matters specified in 
section 25, and by the use of the words, 


and in the form and manner of an ap- 
peal.” 

In both sections, the appeals referrdll 
to, are “appeals, as in equity cases,” and 
the meaning of these words have been 
unequivocally adjudicated by the author- 
ities above referred to, 

6. As section 25(a) has been held in- 
applicable to the cases where a jury trial 
is demanded by the alleged bankrupt, it 
would seem to follow, as a necessary con- 
clusion, that section 25(a), as amended, 
has no application where a jury trial is 
demanded. If inapplicable, none of its 
provtsions, including the time of appeal, 
will apply. 

For the foregoing reasons the motion 
to dismiss the appeal is, therefore, over 
ruled. 





Liability on Contractor's 
Bond Limited to State 


[Continued from Page ?.] 
plete structure, merely described 
was included in the contract price. 

It evinces no intention to compel pay- 


what 


ment therefor to those from whom tak 
contractor obtained them. If the con- 
tractor obtained material on credit and 


constructed the bridge, no breach of con- 
tract could be claimed, even though he 
failed to pay his creditor for the mate- 
rials. Such a construction of the eon 
tract is made necessary by its terms, and 
there is no provision in it indicating oth- 
erwise. Before a stranger can avail him- 
self of the exceptional privilege of suing 
for a breach of an agreement to which 
he is not a pay he must at least show 
that it was infended for his direct bene- 
Aft. Robins Dry Dock & Repair Co. 

275 U. S. 302, 72 L. Ed. 


+» «=f? 


In Dayton Lumber & Mfg. Co. v. New 


Capital Hotel, 222 Ky. 29, 299 S. W. 
1063, the bond was “for the benefit of 
the obligee and not*for the benefit of 


he material men.” In Owens v. Georgia 
Life Ins. Co., 165 Ky. 507, 177 S. W. 294, 
the court described the obligation of the 
surety as one whereby “the surety agreed 
.o indemnify the city against any breach 
of contract by its principal.” In con- 
tracts of that character liability is not 
assumed for the advantage of third par- 
ties, and recovery by them is denied. On 
the other hand, the bond involved in the 
case of National Surety Co. v. Daviass 


County Planing Mill Co., 213 Ky. 670,| 


281 S. W. 791, contained an express ob- 
ligation that the principal should pay ail 
persons who had contracts directly with 
the principal for labor or material. 

In the case of Mid-Continent. Petro- 
@um Corporation v. Southern Surety 
Company, 225 Ky. 501, 9 S. W. (2d) 226, 
the bond contained a provision to the ef- 
fect that the principal and surety shouli 
pay for all labor performed or furnished 
and for all materials used in carrying 
out the contract. In contracts of that 
type a direct liability is enforced in fa- 
vor of third parties who may come within 
the purview and purpose of the provision. 
If the distinctions mentioned are borne 
in mind, there is no difficulty in classify- 
ing the cases, as the contracts in every 
instance are to be enforced only accord- 
ing to their intent and purpose as mani- 
fested by their terms. Morrison v. Pay- 
ton, 104 S. W. 685; Albin Co. v. Com., 
128 Ky. 790, 109 S. W. 1183. Since the 
contracts involved in this case contained 
no provision for the benefit of the class 
to which appellant belonged, the court 
did not err in sustaining a demurrer to 
the petition as amended. 

The judgment is affirmed, 





Os ———— — a 


amount of $101,750,000, representing an 
investment of United States Government 
life insurance funds. 

In 1923 bonds were sold to the amount 
of $232,945,000, a part of which was 
used to retire Treasury holdings, and 
since that time the remainder of the 
bonds bought by the Treasury during the 
war has been repurchased by the banks. 
As I stated before, all of the capital 
stock originally subscribed by the Treas- 
ury has been retired in the manner pro- 
vided by the law, with the exception of 
small holdings in two of the banks. Since 
1925, the banks have continued to sell 
their bonds in amounts dictated by their 
needs for loan funds, their in 
November, 1927 and 1928, hearing the 
record low coupon rate of 4 per cent. 

To be continued in the issue of 
July 3. 


issues 


‘Nation Is Said to Be Given 
Inferior Position by Treaty 





Minor 


ity Report to Senate Asserts That Naval Strength of | 


United States Is Less Formidable Under Pro- 





(Publication of the full text of the 
minority report from the Senate 
Committce on Foreign Relations op- 
posing ratification of the London 
naval treaty was begun in the issue 
of July 1.) The full text of the re- 
port proceeds as follows: 


One of the peculiarities of the treaty 


va 


is the meticulous care with which during 
| the life of the treaty our country is left 
always in a position of inferiority. Any 
computation, made in any fashion from 
the date of the signing of the treaty un- 
til the last day of its life, because of its 
{peculiar phraseology and the singular 
exceptions made, will always leave the 
| United States in a position of inferiority 
in naval strength. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 28 
Made Public July 1 














Receipts 
Customs receipts ....... - $1,017,162.64 
bee | Internal-revenue receipts: 
visions of London Compact | Income tax ..........6. 2,173,427.29 
| Miscellaneous internal 

* CPOORME -. ccc dsesvadees 2,203,576.97 
| Senator Johnson. It was conceded to} Miscellaneous receipts 1,139,561.54 

Great Britain, you mean. | ——— 

Admiral Reeves. Yes, sir; it was con- Total ordinary re- 
ceded both in priftciple and in actual fact. WES vite vuekes $6,533,728.44 
_Senator Johnson. Excuse my interrup-| Public debt receipts ...... , i 20.60 
tion, but I thought it might be taken that! Balance previous day ..... 342,056 835.11 
it was suggested that it was maintained | : d coe 
7 ee : WOR! .. .d06Gas eared $348,590,584.15 
Admiral Reeves. No, sir. The American Ex i 

position that there should be no subdivi- | General ex ne $3.46 5 
sion in categories was also abandoned. | Interest on ace “i ‘ 3,469,641.51 
The cruiser category was subdivided into| Refunds aoe ag Lae 596,318.07 
two distinct classes, a very serious dis- Pahamna Ca a een 553,080.66 
advantage to the United States. | Opeviitons ee ae Sap eee aor 
The General Board recommended and | BEGHEE a 1 2 = ON THR Re 
pointed out at length, and emphasized that Attuned eiawGiion: suneksaaneane 509, 700-08 

there should be no laying down of replace- | ~ fund u: Ceewsee. CORN ‘ 
ment tonnage prior to Dec. 31, 1936. This Givilearnis a ace : -anient wae 
|e = also abandoned; and that is why fund eo Tew Lvemene 12,792.75 
|Great Britain is enabled upon the con- | eRtMGnt af teack Bes ahe Ova 
|clusion of the treaty to have this Cartas | Investment of trust funds 160,029.91 


Nothing better illustrates this than the 
provisions relating to cruisers, Here we 
find every member of the General Board 
{in agreement, and supporting them a 
great preponderance of the officers of the 
United States Navy. It is not a question 
of one admiral expressing his views. 
is the expression of a practically univer- 
sal sentiment by those who know 
very nature of the treaty, by officers giv- 
ing responsible official advice. If those 
who are to pass ultimately upon this 
document will but take the trouble care- 
fully to study the treaty, they can reach 
butOne conclusion, that expressed by the 
members of the General Board, 
nearly all the officers of the United 
States Navy. 

The situation is cogently stated in the 
testimony of Admiral Reeves, which is 
here quoted: 


Admiral 
most 


Reeves. Of course, 
important points in connection with 
this treaty the question of parity. 1 
wish to comment first on the question of 
parity during the life of the treaty. The 


one of the 


is 


second point I will deal with is the question | 


of parity upon the condlusion of the treaty. 

The treaty, during its life, nominally as- 
jsigns to the United States 18 &-inch 
cruisers, and nominally assigns to Great 
Britain 15 8-inch cruisers. 

According to the terms of the treaty the 
United States will be permitted to actually 
have built and in commission during the 
life of the treaty 16 8-inch cruisers and 
uree Britain-ill be permitted to actually 

ave 


built and in commission during the | 
whole term of the treaty except the last 
year 19 cruisers of this category. 


The Chairman. Nineteen &8-inch cruisers? 

Admiral Reeves. Yes, sir; of such cate- 
gory (a). During the last year of the 
treaty she will have 18 of this type of ships. 

During the actual life of the treaty Great 
Britain will have a superiority in the 6-inch 
cruisers well in the &-inch 
The total tonnage that the United States 
may have during the term of the treaty is 
303,500 tons of cruisers built and in com- 
mission, Great Britain during this period 


as as 





It | 


the | 


and | 


class. | 


{will have a total cruiser tonnage of 339,000 | 


tons. 
Comparative Positions of This 
Country and Great Britain 


So as to the question of parity during 
|the terms of the treaty--and the treaty is 
not effective after Dee. 31, 1986—Great j 


Britain will have 19 8-inch cruisers and a 
superiority of 6-inch cruisers except in the 
last year when she will have 18 &-inch 
cruisers, with a total tonnage of 339,000 
tons. 

The United States‘ will be permitted to 
have 16 &-inch cruisers and an inferiority 
of 6-inch as well as a total cruiser tonnage 
of 303,500. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Will 
explain how it is that Great Britain 
have 19 during the life of the treaty? 

Admiral Reeves. She permitted 16 
8-inch cruisers plus the four “Hawkins” 
class, which are in that subcategory. Those 
ships have a total tonnage of over 39,000 
tons and carry 7!2-inch guns. They come in 
subcategory (a). 

Upon the conclusion 


you 
will 


is 


of the the 


treaty, 


date upon which we are supposed to attain 
parity, the two nations will be left by 
the terms of the treaty in the following 


situation in regard to total cruiser tonnage 


built and building: The United States, 
337,600 tons; Great Britain, 425,350 tons. 
Of her 425,350 tons, as I read the treaty, 


Great Britain may have built and building 
a total of 23 8-inch cruisers. 

(Note.—When Admiral Reeves tified, 
there yet existed in Article XIX of the 
treaty an ambiguity by which Great Brit 
ain might have replaced 86,000 tons of 
cruisers by vessels of the 8-inch-gun type. 
Subsequently an exchange of notes clarified 
this point, limiting the replacement by 
Sritain to 6-inech-gun cruisers. The total 
tonnage, however, is not affected by these 
notes.) 

The ratios during the 
with the tonnage that 
commission and which Great Britain will 
|have in commission is 5 for the United 
| States, 5.58 for Great Britain, and the ratio 
of the cruiser tonnage built and building 
| with which the treaty leaves us is 5 for the 
United States and 6.3 for Great Britain. 

This is not a question of parity; it is one 
of inferiority, and inferiority that impeyils 
the security of our commerce, 
| The reason Great Britain in a posi- 
}tion upon the conclusion of this treaty to 
have under construction 86,500 tons is be- 
cause this treaty has reduced the age limit 
of her cruisers to 16 years. And this leads 
me to the third point that I wish to cover 
briefly in this oral statement, and that is 
|the number of fundamental recommenda- 
tions made by the General Board prior to 
the London conference which were conceded 
or canceled in that conference. 


Recommendations of the 


‘ 
General Board 

The General toard and the American po 
sition has consistently maintained, up to 
this London conference, freedom for Amer- 
icans to decide the type of American ships 
that should compose the American Navy 
That point was conceded in principle and 
in fact in the London treaty. The General 
Board recommended, and our position has 
always been consistently maintained, that 
there should be no subdivision in the dif- 
ferent categories of ships. - 

Senator Johnson. Pardon me, you said 
that the right of Americans to build Amer- 
ican ships for the American Navy was con- 
ceded in the London conference. Did you 
mean that? 

Admiral Reeves. 


Motorcycle Is Excluded 


As Risk in Accident Policy 


« 


te 


life of the treaty 
we may have in 


is 





I mean that principle 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
ence in risk, there is no reason to believe 
they were intended to be included within 
any of the classifications made by this 
policy. 

The same question has been before the 
courts of other States, and in not a sin- 
gle instance has it been held that a mo- 
torcycle is a motor-driven car. See La- 
Porte v, North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company, 161 La. 933, 109 So. 767, 
where the authorities are reviewed; Salo 
v. North American Accident Insurance 
Company, 257 Mass. 3038, 153 N. E. 557; 


| 


ov 


jonly reduced the General Board’s irre- 


;cruiser from 21 down to 18, but at the 


|stead of being restricted to the replace- 


‘cident to havin& ships under construction, 


| was partly predicated upon limiting Brit- 
|ish replacements to no more than seven | 








cruiser tonnage under construction. Total di 

Upon the age limit the General Board sent ee 5 7 

i i oar¢ penditures ........ $5,293,752.97 
pointed out the disadvantage of reducing | Other public debt expendi- poe 
the age limit of cruisers. This point dur- CREED. kav cies 827,521.50 
ing the preliminary negotiations was at one| Balance today ..... 342, 469°309.68 
— oo to be settled. At a later | ot ae oe wri 
date the General Board did accept a re- | ote 348,590,5 5 
‘duction in the age limit of aoven of the | — a 
British ships, but in doing so made it| June 27 
clear = it was a concession upon our | Receipts 
part, and pointed out the danger of such) Customs rece} 32.3 
action at London. The reduction of the | lanemabacoute sae etait: 
| age limit to 16 years for ships constructed Income tax eae 1,100,617.6: 
| laid down prior to 1920 @ffected 23 British | Miscellaneous. inter al ; ve 
| cruisers instead of these 7 that I have revenue .. = 1,063,442.27 
mentioned. Miscellaneous receipts ; 8,498,429.36 

The General Board, after enumerating | ference ey A - 
these principles which have been the prin- | Total ordinary re- 
ciples of our negotiations in limitation | ceipts . . $11,994,888.52 
up to the present London conference,; Public debt TOCOCINEE: 6.6 6.0 100,000.00 
stated that if all these principles be in-| Balance previous day ...... 344,272.189.26 
cluded in an agreement then the General | : ee 
nae wae to specific -details, stated WUGRY Sida vgn poe $356,367,077.7. 
that we could accept a rock bottom mini- | 5 i : : , 
mum of 21 &-inch odiens for the periogl ° , Expenditures 
at dle tredty it andi. reet@ure Sake ned. | General expenditures $4,717,359.88 
}essary in order to reach an agreement. It Interest on public debt 1,534,129.07 
was made perfectly clear and definite that | Refunds of receipts eee 173,814.96 
}no reduction below that figure should even | Postal deficiency ee 3,360,666.02 
he considered, oe Canal ..... 189 ewe 66,553.37 

. pe s $ é 

The testimony of Admiral Reeves is ae ne 10,093,391.97 
quoted because in condensed form it ad-| Adjusted service certificate ae 
|mirably presents our lack of parity in| fund ................... 235,118.75 
jcruisers under the London treaty. It| Civil-service retirement 
jmust not be understood that Admiral| , f¥nd ..............0.00. 79,733.61 
| Reeves alone testified to this situation. | Investment of trust funds 256,445.83 
He is corroborated by at least 20 other | : eo oe 
| witnesses, who testified before the For. | I gy as $13,325,643.$ 
eign Relations Committee, and his testi-| Public debt expenditures 984'598.75 
mony is scarcely denied by any witness| Balance today ............ 342,056.835.11 
at all, What Admirgl Reeves proves 1s —_—_—_____ 
not demonstrated, therefore, by a mere TOCA 5 icsiva sae neee $356,367,077.7 


; preponderance of evidence, but by ths 
overwhelming mass in numbers of. wit- 
nesses and in the quality of their evi- 
dence. 

| In considerine this question of our 
want of parity in cruisers we have to 
take into account the important factors 
}of strength, which may flow (1) from 
|having comparatively new ships, or (2) 
from having ships actually under con- 
j struction additional to those which may 
be already completed. 


| Great Britain Can 


Modernize Cruiser Fleet 


Admiral Reeves has pointed out that 
|the position of the General Board, when 
lit reluctantly consented to reducing our 
|8-inch-gun cruiser quota from 23 to 21, 


ships. Yet our London delegation not 


ducible minimum of our 8-inch-gun 
same time the British were accorded the | 
privilege of modernizing their cruiser | 
fleet through the construction of 23 new 


cruisers during the life of the treaty, in- 


met of only 7 cruisers during this period. | 
In regard to the factor of strength in- 


additional to those already built, it 
noteworthy that at the expiration of the 
treaty on Dec. 31, 1936, the comparative 
figures fur total tonnage of cruisers both 
built and building will be as follows: | 


Is 


| 


| thereafter. 





ing them, in,substance, into t 
ing 6-inch guns 
8-inch guns. 
Six-inch-gun cruisers 
value to the United States, particularly 
in the matter of protecting American 
commerce, and the position of our coun- 
try has always been that the first duty of 
the Navy is commerce protection. The 
| 6-inch-gun cruisers are, generally speak- 
ing all sufficient for Great Britain. 
The representatives of our Navy in 
W ashington, at the insistence of our 
| Government that an agreement of limi- 
| tation might be reached, finally reluct- 
antly agreed to an irreducible minimum 
of 21 8-inch-gun cruisers, while assert- 
ing, nevertheless, that we should have 23. 
Great Britain refused to permit us 23. 
Great Britain refused to permit us 21, 
\ ultimately, Great Britain offered to 
“permit” the United States to build 18. 
Even this, under the treaty, was coupled 
with the condition we could hav 
16 during the life of the 


hose carry- 
and those carrying 


are of little 


treaty and 2 
hi Of course, an equivalent of 
6-ingh-gun cruisers was o ered; but 
these the great preponderance of naval 
authorities hold to be of little conse- 
quence to the United States= 

In 1927, at Geneva, the same attitude 
was maintained by Great Britain. Great 
Britain then insisted, as she insisted at 


| London, that the kind of cruisers we 


should have for our Navy should be as 
designated by her. Our representatives 
at Geneva thought we, ourselves, should 
determine the kind of cruisers within the 








Tonnage Ratio 
United States ...... 337,600 5 | 
Great Britain ...... 425,350 6.3 
PROGR oo isn ace sates 227,040 3.5 | 


Obviously both of these important fac- | 
tors of cruiser strength, which deny us | 
parity in cruisers, have been manipu- | 
lated against us. It was possible to do| 
so largely by reason of the arbitrary re- 
duction in the age limit of cruisers froin | 
20 years to 16 years, against which the} 
General Board strongly advised in ad-| 
vance of the conference. This reduction | 
of cruiser age, sought and obtained by | 
foreign powers, resulted in advancing the 
dates when replacements could normally 
begin for 172,000 tons of British cruisers | 
and 32,000 tons of Japanese cruisers. | 

These figures of abnormally speeded uj; 
cruiser construction on the part of Great | 
Britain and Japan are in sharp contrast 
with the frequently reiterated statements 
made by members of the American dele- 
gation before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and by radio to the American 
people, that Britain and Japan are com- 
mitted to the halting of their cruiser 


{construction to permit America to catch 


up with them in this class of ship. It 
has been upon this false premise that 
these representatives of our Government 
have predicated their weak justification 


jof the sacrifice of American interests | 


|formation into fighting ships. 


Perry v. North American Accident In- 
surance Company, 104 N. J. L, 117, 138 
Atl. 894, 

Judgment of the court below is af-, 


' firmed, 


which they have: made, 
Cruisers Termed 


Indispensable to Navy 

The cruiser is a necessary and indis- 
pensable part of a navy. Great Britain 
desires one kind. The United States up| 
to the time of the London treaty has de- 
sired another kind. Great Britain has} 
many naval bases and numerous large | 
merchant ships capable of ready trans- 


America | 
has few naval bases and not one-fourth | 
the merchant ships available to Britain | 
for naval fighting auxiliaries. The, 
Washington conference limited the maxi-| 
mum tonnage of cruisers to 10,000 andj 
the size of guns which qight be mounted | 
upon them to 8 inches, and authorized | 
merchant ships under certain circum-| 
stances to carry 6-inch guns. | 

Great Britain in the long course of | 
negotiations suggested a total tonnage in! 
cruisers of 339,000. This was accepted. | 
The American Navy desired that, up to} 
the total tonnage, Great Britain should | 
build such cruisers as she wished, and | 
the United States should build such! 
cruisers as we deemed appropriate. The! 
needs of the two nations admittedly are! 
different, and the disparity between the} 
two in naval bases, battle cruisers, and 
merchant ships which might be, armed 
made this alifference. 

Great Britain has consistently and 
pertinaceously declined to permit the two 
nations to build, within the limits of the 
tonnage, such crulsers as each thought 
necessary. Finally Great Britain sug- 


|gested two categories of cruisers, divid- 


American cruisers cut to forei 


lover, a 


| there are at issue in reality the qu 


limitation we might build. At London; 
Mr. MacDonald never varied in his de- 
mands, and we graciously yielded. 

The question involved is far greater 
than a “ere three or five cruisers, as the 
case may be. In 1936 the surplus of 
‘ritish and Japanese cruiser strength, 
counting built and building tonnage, over 


;and above the 5-5-3 ratio will be for 


Great Britain 87,000 and Japan 40,800. 
Again we are restricted in the type of 
cruiser best suited to ou: needs. 

And if we admit this principle now, 
we are definitely committed to it at the 
forthcoming conference uf 1935 and at 
the long series of distant future confer- 
ences so rosily pictured by Secretary 
Stimson. At these there will be many 
n pattern 
accept the principle. More- 
a casugl reading of the treaty 
would ~ .d aff unsuspecting person to be- 
lieve that during the life of the treaty 
re were to obtain 18 cruisers as com- 
pared with 15 for Great Britain. 

_ As stated, we are to have but 16 dur- 
ing the life of the treaty, and when the 
complicated ramified exceptions to the 
treaty are unraveled it develops that the 
number of this type of cruiser which the 
British are to have is not 15 at all, but 
may be as many as 19 during the greater 
part of the life of the treaty. Thus, 

j estion 
of 11 cruisers, 7 American and 4 British, 


if we now 


|and a jrinciple operating to our «’ ade 


vantage covering many future cruisers, 
British, American, and Japanese. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 2. 
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Century of Progress of Women 
towards Self-sufficiency + + 


Work Opportunity and Wages on Equality with 
Men More Nominal than Actual and Still to Be 
Achieved, Says Welfare Worker 


By MARY VY. ROBINSON 


Director of Public Information, Federal Women's Bureau 


’ $3 THE glorious Fourth approaches 

A with its connotation of American 

independence another ringing of 

the Liberty Bell seems in order, to 

sound a plea for greater freedom for 
wémen in Uncle Sam's realm. 

Great changes have come in the 
status of women during the decades 
since Betsy Ross fashioned by hand the 
first banner of stars and stripes up to 
the present time when hundreds of 
women stitching at factory power- 
driven machines are turning out thou- 
sands of American flags yearly. 

Rapid and radical _innovations in 
production, transportation, and commu- 
nication have inevitably transplanted 
women from spinning wheels by co- 
lonial firesides to all kinds of jobs in 
modern offices and factories. <A cor- 
responding widening in women’s out- 
look and interests has been a natural 
result. 

The old fogy sighs for a by-gone era 
with its clinging vine types of feminin- 
ity and prophesies ruin for the race 
with such great numbers of women 
working for pay outside the home. 
That he is wrong, scientific studies of 
women wage earners reveal. 


A 


Women in the United States today 
can boast of more independence and 
opportunity than can those of any other 
country or period. Never before in the 
world’s history have girls and women 
been so sane, capable, and healthy as 
in the present decade. Their list of 
activities and accomplishments length- 
ens with each year. 

Nor with their economie independ- 
ence so recently acquired and so highly 
prized have women ceased to be fem- 
inine. They are still eager to be the 
home makers, wives, and mothers of 
the race as the marriage and birth rec- 
ords prove. 

And yet we are forced to join the 
old fogy in a few justifiable croaks. 
Women’s occupational progress appears 
at first glance as a romantic symbol 
emblazoned with golden opportunity, 
but the reverse side of the shield shows 
a gray and depressing picture. 

Though women have proved them- 
selves capable of doing well practically 
every type of work that is performed 
by men, they still do not have the same 
opportunity for employment and ad- 
vancement as do men. Women are still 


handicapped by projudices which lin- 
ger in the minds of many people, a 
hangover from the days of hoop skirts 
and spinning wheels and as great a 
misfit in the present economic era as 
such antiquated relics. 

These same_ prejudices’ shackle 
women in their employment, allowing 
them to go just so far, and only a little 
farther if they can exercise super- 
human endeavor. 

Plenty of irrefutable facts can be 
marshaled from labor reports to prove 
that equal pay for equal work is more 
of an ideal than a reality, and that the 
double wage standard is not a myth 
but a fact. 

A 


In too many instances men get the 
pick of the jobs and women take what 
is left, though often equally as well 
qualified as the men to be top notchers. 
A much smaller proportion of women 
than of men in industry are engaged 
in skilled labor. Or take the profes- 
sions, which women, it is true, are now 
permitted to enter freely; but their 
careers therein are checked by many 
taboos. 

However, a look backward to the 
young-ladyhood days of our grand- 
mothers—when a college woman was a 
blue stocking, a woman lawyer a curi- 
osity, and a woman doctor a monstros- 
ity—not only stresses women’s great 
prog&ess so far but inspires faith in 
future achievements. 

Change'in economic status has given 
women greater independence and self- 
assurance but has brought them in- 
creased economic responsibilities in the 
form of dependents. 

A 


Despite this indisputable fact, women 
are not in so strong an economic posi- 
tion as are men. Women are not so 
well organized. Consequently their 
wages are lower and their hours, in 
many instances, longer than men’s. 

Enacting the double role of home 
maker and wage earner, 80 many women 
workers have neither the time nor 
energy to improve their own lot. They 
need a helping hand to remove handi- 
caps and lighten hardships. 

They need jobs made safe and sound 
through fair pay, short working hours, 
comfortable and sanitary work places, 
health precautions, accident preven- 
tion, and other standards advocated by 
the Federal Women’s Bureau. 





P. er Capita Costs of Schooling 


Educational Expenditures in Maryland Analyzed 
By ALBERT S. COOK 


Superintendent of Schools, State of Maryland 


HE COST of educating the aver- 

age pupil belonging in the Mary- 

land County white high schools 
in 1929, exclusive: of general control 
costs, charges for debt service-and cap- 
ital outlay, was ninety-six dollars, an 
increase of eight cents over 1928. 

Expenditures per pupil ranged from 
eighty-one dollars to one hundred and 
sixteen dollars. 

Eight counties had costs over one 
hundred and four dollars, while six 
counties spent less than eighty-six dol- 
lars per white high school pupil. One- 
half of the counties showed increases 
in cost, and the remainder decreases 
trom 1928 to 1929. : 

Salary costs. per pupil vary with the 
relationship between number of pupils 
and number of teachers; namely, size 
of class, number of special subjects of- 
fered, and salary per teacher. The 
latter is dependent for teachers on 
training and years of experience, and, 
for principals, also on size of school. 

The salary cost per pupil in 1929, 
seventy-two dollars and forty-six cents, 
was eighty-seven cents lower than for 
the preceding year. Since the average 
salary per teacher was slightly higher, 
this reduction was due to the increase 
in number of pupils per teacher. 

Because of the aid from Federal 
funds, the provision of vocational 
courses is not necessarily increasing 
costs to the county and State. Seven 
of the fifteen counties giving courses in 
vocational education have salary costs 
per white high school pupil lower than 
the average for the twenty-three coun- 
ties of the State, while the remainder 
have higher costs. 

The average county spent six dollars 
and thirty-five cents per pupil for costs 
of instruction other than salaries in 
1929, which was forty cents less than 
the amount expended in 1928. The 
amount spent includes not only .county 
expenditures, but also the appropria- 
tion of ninety-eight cents by the State 
for books and materials for each pupil, 
and other funds available for the pur- 
pose in counties receiving the equaliza- 
tion fund. 

With the change from formal study 
to one textbook to the use of much ref- 
erence material and extensive reading 


recommended. for the social studies, 
literature, science, home economics, 
and agriculture, it is necessary to make 
careful use of funds appropriated for 
the tools gi instruction. For a class of 
twenty pupils the cost need not be 
greater if five different books are or- 
dered, four of each kind, than if twenty 
copies of the same text are ordered for 
the entire class. 

If the former plan is adopted, a well- 
trained teacher will have members of 
the class work as individuals or groups, 
with the beginnings of a_ reference 
library which can be gradually in- 
creased each year by adding another 
set of four volumes. With this plan the 
pupils will gain more than if each pupil 
had one copy of the same book. The 
budgeting of funds for laboratory, 
shop, and home. economics material on 
a definite allowance per pupil will, in 
many cases, bring about a more care- 
ful use of materials. 

The average cost of heating and 
cleaning high school buildings was 
seven dollars and twelve cents per pu- 
pil, an increase of sixteen cents over 
1928. The amount expended per pupil 
for repair and replacement of high 
school buildings and equipment was 
three dollars and fourteen cents in 
1929, ten cents less than in 1928. 

The amount expended for repairs 
usually fluctuates with the budget. If 
it is pared to the minimum, repairs 
must wait, even though it would be 
greater economy in the long run to 
keep the buildings and equipment in 
good condition. Counties which have 
many old buildings must expend more 
to keep them in repair than must be 
exp@ded by counties which have been 
able to construct modern buildings in 
recent vears. 

The expenditure per pupil belong- 
ing for auxiliary agencies, which is 
the term representing transportation, 
health, library, and other community 
activities of the county high schools, 
was six dollars and ninety-three cents, 
an increase of one dollar and thirty- 
nine cents per pupil over 1928. One of 
the chief items in the increase was the 
transportation of a greater number of 
high school pupils and the abandon- 
ment in certain counties of charges for- 
merly made for ~vansportation of high 
school pupils. 
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Check on Town Movement 


in Higher Home Culture on Farm 
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Rural Families Held together by Advanced 


Standards Created by Modern Conditions, Says Educator 
By C. M. HIRST 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Kansas 


NY SUCCESSFUL educational 

program must raise the cultural 

level of the people and increase 
their earning power. 

The result of this program will be 
reflected in the homes of the people. 
Better homes, in turn, increase the 
efficiency of our educational program. 
The home environment can increase or 
decrease any child’s chances for suc- 
cess in the schoolroom. 


In the division of vocational educa- 
tion, home economics and agriculture, 
of the State department of public in- 
struction, an outstanding contribution 
is being made to better homes in Ar- 
kansas. Since Arkansas is primarily 
an agricultural State and a large pro- 
portion of the people live upon small 


Illinois to Pick | 
Best Babies 


e ’ 
in State By 
Dr. Andy Hall 
Director of Public Health, 
State of Illinois 


REGISTRATION of babies to be ex- 

amined at the better babies confer- 
ence in Illinois has begun. The con- 
ference will be held during the State 
fair in August. 

One unusual feature is that boys 
greatly outnumber girls among those 
entered so far. Ordinarily girls out- 
number boys from the outset. 

The medical, dental, psychiatric and 
nursing staff scheduled to do the tests 
will be better equipped professionally 
than any staff previously organized for 
the conference. The staff will include 
child specialists and _ pediatricians 
whose training and long experience in- 
sures for each child an examination 
which would be difficult to duplicate. 

For the comfort of mothers and 
babies while at the conference a series 
of outside windows have been cut and 
a set of suction fans installed in the 
examination quarters. These improve- 
ments will provide ample movement of 
air and good ventilation during the en- 
tire conference. Nothing will be left 
undone to provide the greatest possible 
comfort and minimize confusion. 

Arrangements have been made to ex- 
amine one thousand children. Only 
children registered in advance of the 
opening of the conference and on ap- 
plication blanks available from the 
State department of health will be ac- 
cepted for examination. The privilege 
is reserved for closing registration at 
any time when the capacity of the con- 
ference is reached. 

The new conference rules require 
that one-half of a point be deducted 
from the final score of each child who 
has not been successfully vaccinated 
against smallpox and one-half a point 
from the score of each susceptible child 
who has not been immunized against 
diphtheria. 


farms, the policy of this division has 
been to develop a combination program 
of vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics for rural high schools. 


The application of scientific methods 
of farming will increase the farm in- 
come and permit more comfortable and 
attractive farm homes. Increased in- 
come places an added responsibility 
upon the farm home maker who needs 
direction in planning, equipping and 
managing her home. 


If it is true that there is a tendency 
for the young people to desert the coun- 
try for the city, the farm home maker 
has an added responsibility in that she 
must create a home environment that 
is attractive enough to develop an ap- 
preciation of farm life that will not be 
tempted by the glamour of the city. 


Nine consolidated rural high schools 
are carrying the new vocational home 
economics program this year, which re- 
quires that every high school girl en- 
rolled in the course devote one hundred 
and thirty-five hours each year to at 
least three properly planned and super- 
vised home projects carried to comple- 
tion in at least three phases of home 
making. 

One of the most popular ‘projects 
among second-year high school girls is 
room renovation. Many kitchens and 
bedrooms are being made more con- 
venient and attractive by high school 
girls. Another popular project is meal 
planning and preparation, including 
marketing. Child care projects in tam- 
ily relationships are gaining the inter- 
est of many students. 

In addition to the work given the 
high school girls in'these centers, the 
adult home makers are. given instruc- 
tion in any phase of home making in 
which as many as ten agree upon. 

Twenty groups of women in various 
sections of the State have carried out 
at least one unit of instruction in home 
making, twelve lessons of two hours 
each, as a part of the local “better 
homes” campaign. 

These women studied home planning 
and decoration, meal planning, child 
care, home management and clothing 
construction. These units are organ- 
ized on the basis of the actual needs of 
the women who bring to the group their 
home saaninine for discussion and solu- 
tion. Types of home equipment are 
examined and tried out, simple and in- 
expensive labor-saving devices are ex- 
plained and oftimes made in the classes. 

Last vear the home economics teach- 
ers of Arkansas reported 1,258 visits 
to homes in their communities, and 
1,125 home projects were completed by 
high school girls; 10,841 garments were 
constructed by vocational home eco- 
nomics students at a total cost of 
$13,863.20. A conservative estimate of 
the value of the completed garments 
was $24,911.56, representing a saving 
to the homés of these girls of $11,- 
047.76. 


The new type of vocational home eco- 
nomics does function in the home, and 
through the ever-widening circle of in- 
struction we are developing a group of 
trained home makers who will be better 
prepared to create and maintain better 
homes. 
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Properties Seldom Abandoned, Says State Com- 
missioner, and Values Kept up.by Use for 
Summer Homes and for Drainage Areas 


By S. McLEAN BUCKINGHAM 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Connecticut 


ONNECTICUT has _ proportion- 
i: ately fewer recently abandoned 

farms than any other State in 
the Nation, with the possible exception 
of Massachusetts. 

Farms are changing hands and are 
being used for specific purposes other 
than agriculture. But few have ceased 
to return revenue to the town in which 
they are located, and consequently can- 
not be classed as abandoned farms. 

With the Federal census still incom- 
plete but indications pointing toward a 
national decrease in farm population, 
there is much speculation as to what 
will become of the abandoned farms in 
New England ana other sections of the 
country. Connecticut need not worry, 
for there are practically no abandoned 
farms in this State. 


A 


It is expected that the Connecticut 
farm population may show a slight de- 
crease in the present census. Indica- 
tions are that the gross income from 
agriculture will be equal if not greater 
than it was ten years ago. ‘ 

The expansion of cities is causing an 
ever-increasing demand for a greater 
water supply. In the past few years 
numerous farm properties have been 
bought and made a part of watersheds. 
This partly accounts for the decrease 
in number of farms. 

The demand on the part of the coun- 
try resident for living conditions on a 
parity with those found in the city is 
causing utility companies to seek a 
cheaper method of manufacturing elec- 
tricity through the development of 
hydroelectric power plants. Several 
such plants have been constructed in 
the past ten years on property that was 
formerly used for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The lure of Connecticut as an ideal 
place for a Summer home is causing a 
large influx of city residents who are 
using the farms only during the Sum- 
mer. The increasing number of golf 
courses is another factor which will 
tend to show that our total number and 
acreage of farms is decreasing. 


A 


But in practically every town where 
such inroads have been made, tax reve-~ 
nue is not materially reduced, as the 
land is put to new purposes rather than 
abandoned. 

Fewer farms are sold for delinquent 
taxes and foreclosures in bankruptcy in 
New England than in any other geo- 
graphical division in the Nation. Dur- 
ing the period from 1926 to 1929, inclu- 
sive, only seven hundred and thirty-six 
farms in Connecticut, or an average of 
one hundred and eighty-four a year, 
were sold for such reasons. This is at 
the rate of thirty-two farms per thou- 
sand. 

Only one other New England State— 
Massachusetts—had a lower record of 
thirty-one farms per thousand. Dur- 
ing the four-year period the average 
for New England was forty-three farms 
of every thousand sold because of de- 
linquent taxes or farm failures. 


Nearly all cases of farms sold in Con- 
necticut were to satisfy a mortgage 
claim and not because of tax delin- 
quency. 

Good roads, the rapid extension of 
rural electric lines, convenient markets 
and increasing land values in the face 
of declining farm values in other sec- 
tions of the country are among the 
numerous factors placing Connecticut 
agriculture and Connecticut rural life 
in its enviable position. 

The Connecticut farmer is no longer 
satisfied with the bare essentials of 
livelihood. He demands for himself 
and his children a higher standard of 
living, lack of which is causing const- 
erable migration to the larger centers 
of population. 

The majority of those leaving the 
rural communities are young people, as 
is indicated by the average age of 
farmers in Connecticut as compared to 
newer sections of the country. The 
average age of Connecticut farmers ac- 
cording to the 1920 census was approx- 
imately -fifty-one, while that for the 
United States was forty-six years. 

This migration to the larger villages 
is partly accountable for the decline in 
farm population and the decline in pop- 
ulation in towns of less than one thou- 
sand people. But it does not mean that 
in these small towns there are to be 
found numerous abandoned farms. 


A 
Connecticut has some _ twenty-two 


hundred miles of improved roads; more 
than one thousand lakes and ponds; 


two hundred and forty-five miles of” 


shore lines; fifty-four State parks and 
forests, and many other attractions, all 
of which have a natural appeal to those 
living in the cities. Farms in all parts 
of the State are in big demand by those 
who desire to acquire them for Summer 
homes. 

Connecticut is particularly fortunate 
in being able to have comparatively sat- 
isfied labor on the farm. The barrack 
system of housing labor, used in some 
sections of the country, is not necessary 
here. 

Most Connecticut farms have a tene- 
ment house where a married man may 
make a comfortable home with ample 
room for a garden or a flock of poultry 
and with milk and firewood furnished 
him. Or a single man in many cases 
is a part of the farm family, living in 
the same house and eating at the same 
table with the owner. 

Dissatisfied labor is expensive at any 
price. Connecticut farmers pay high 
wages, furnish comfortable living quar- 
ters and have satisfied labor which in 
most cases appreciates these advan- 
tages. 

The farmers that remain on the old 
homestead are taking advantage of 
modern science in agriculture. More 
and better machinery is taking the 
place of high-priced labor. 

Bigger and better crops are being 
produced more efficiently. The gross 
income, with fewer farmers and a de- 
creased acreage, is now equal to if not 
greater than it was ten years ago. 





Successful Trial of Democracy 


Effective Balance of Representative Government 
By CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 


The Chief Justice, State of Ohio 


OVERNMENT is not something 
G entirely outside the daily lives of 

the people. It is not something 
which only a part of the people are 
concerned with. A 

All branches of the Government, in- 
cluding the Department of Justice, are 
something which is of vital interest 
and importance to the rich and the 
poor, the old and the young, the learned 
and the ignorant, the strong and the 
weak. 

It is the purpose of all branches of 
government to give to each and all the 
people the rights which belong to them 
as citizens. If it were not for our pub- 
lic officials, the rights of the poor and 
the weak would be disregarded and the 
strong and the rich would be without 
restraint. 

When the Colonies achieved their in- 
dependence nearly 150 years ago, and 
when the new Government of the 
United States was organized by adopt- 
ing a Constitution, it provided for both 
Federal and State governments. Under 
our State governments there are local 
givisions which have their separate 
duties and functions. Each of these 
governments, local, State and national, 
are divided into three branches known 
as the executive, the legislative and the 
judicial. , 

The American Government is some- 
times called an experiment in de- 
mocracy. It is not however a pure 
democracy but rather what is called a 
representative democracy. And it is 
this representative feature which con- 
stitutes the experiment. 

Before the Constitution was adopted 
in 1787, the Colonies were governed by 


which did 
That 


Articles of Confederation, 
not have a division of powers. 
plan was a complete failure. 

The Continental Congress made the 
laws, interpreted the laws and executed 
and enforced the laws. This was only 
in theory. In fact, they were not able 
to execute and enforce any laws. 

The Colony of Massachusetts had 
already tried the division of powers 
into three branches. It had been such 
a success that the convention which 
framed the new Constitution agreed 
upon that plan. 

Our forefathers deserve great credit 
for creating this system with division 
of powers. They deserve even greater 
credit for having divided the powers in 
such even balance that;the Government 
has operated under this division with 
little friction. 

It was planned that no branch should 
be controlled by either of the others, 
and yet that no branch would be en- 
tirely independent of either of the 
others. The Government is incomplete 
unless all work in harmony together. 

The laws which are passed by the 
legislature would have no practical 
value unless there were courts of jus- 
tice to determine the rights of the peo- 
ple when disputes arise. Neither would 
they have any practical value unless 
there is an executive to see that the 
laws are properly enforced. 

The courts determine whether stat- 
utes and ordinances are constitutional. 
When those statutes are of doubtful 
meaning, they determine their true in- 
tent and apply those laws to the con- 
troversies that arise between citizens. 
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